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Safely  on  we  go! 
Each  day's  a  happy  journey, 
Begun  each  morning, 
Ended  at  night — 
A  thrilling  and  joyous  adventure. 
Good  health,  work,  and  play 
Our  companions  are,  as — 
ma     Safely  on  we  go! 
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PREFACE 

A  knowledge  of  safety  is  imperative  to  the  life 
and  health  of  the  growing  child.  The  subject  is 
one  which  is  receiving  widespread  acclaim.  This, 
text  is  the  result  of  combined  years  of  experience 
in  teaching,  directing  demonstration  teaching,  and 
actual  practice  in  teaching  and  directing  safety  in 
all  its  phases. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  contributions  by 
teachers  and  children  in  both  rural  and  city 
schools,  who  have  for  the  past  two  years  taught 
this  text  and  lived  through  the  experiences  re- 
lated here.  The  actual  teaching  of  the  text  ma- 
terial has  enabled  the  placing  of  special  emphasis 
where  the  greatest  amount  of  interest  was  shown. 

Fifteen  years  of  study  and  research  on  safety 
by  one  of  the  authors  while  actually  engaged  in 
safety  work  attest  the  correctness  of  the  material. 
This  material  has  been  .translated  into  child 
activities. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  the  phases 
of  safety  which  are  of  major  importance  to 
children.  These  safety  teachings  are  made  a 
part  of  living  for  the  reader,  in  story  and  dia- 
logue, which  stimulate  learning  in  the  most  ef- 
fective and  interesting  manner. 


The  teacher's  manual  provides  detailed  informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  sub- 
ject. These  suggestions  may  be  adapted  easily 
and  they  will  enliven  and  enrich  the  content  of  the 
text. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  authors  that  this  text  will 
be  of  real  service  in  teaching  boys  and  girls  to  live 
successfully  and  safely  in  a  modern  age  of  change 
and  progress. 

J.  C.  MATTHEWS 
J.  L.  RISINGER 
JIMMIE  WILSON 

July,  1938 
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WHO  ARE  OUR  SAFETY  FRIENDS? 

PROLOGUE 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  giant  ?"  the  teacher,  Miss 
Thompson,  asked.  "You  have  read  many  stories  of 
giants  and  of  fairies,  too.  A  good  giant  is  growing 
up  amidst  and  about  us.  This  young  giant  is  also  a 
fairy.  He  is  a  friend  to  us,  as  we  work,  play,  ride, 
walk,  and  go  adventuring.  He  protects  us  if 
we  heed  what  he  tells  us.  We  see  his  works  about 
us  every  day.  He  has  many  friends  who  are  also 
our  friends  and  work  with  him  for  us." 

"What  is  this  fairy-giant's  name?"  asked  one  of 
the  children. 

"Suppose  you  tell  me,"  the  teacher  returned  the 
question  to  the  class. 

Some  named  one  thing  and  some  another.  All 
were  very  interested  in  knowing  the  name  of  this 
fairy-giant. 

"Now  we  will  give  this  fairy-giant  his  real 
name,"  the  teacher  added,  as  she  wrote  the  word 
"SAFETY"  in  bold  letters  on  the  board. 

All  were  surprised  that  they  did  not  think  of 
this  name  before. 

As   the   discussion   of  safety   continued,   they 
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looked  the  word  up  in  the  dictionary  and  found  it 
to  mean,  "Freedom  from  danger;  security". 

They  decided  that  in  the  fun  of  playing  the  game 
"Living  Safely,"  they  should  learn  about  the  Safety 
Friends  who  help  keep  them  free  from  danger  as 
they  go  safely  on  their  way.  They  found  that  they 
were  old  friends  to  all  of  them.  But  good  friends 
always  have  something  new  about  them  well  worth 
learning. 

•?•  -!-  *!"  *;* 

In  the  following  pages  you  will  learn  the  duties 
these  friends  perform  to  assist  you.  Read  these 
descriptions  of  your  friends.  Practice  looking  for 
them  in  your  school,  neighborhood,  on  your  way 
to  school,  down  town,  and  other  places,  as  these 
children  did.  We  will  all  be  much  happier  if  we 
accept  and  obey  the  directions  given  us  by  these 
Friends. 

The  fairy-giant  "Safety"  will  go  with  us  if  we 
invite  him  and  help  us  to  be  safe  and  happy  as  we 
learn  more  about  him. 


YOU  WILL  FIND  THESE  NEW  WORDS  IN  THE 
NEXT  STORIES 

Extinguish — To  put  out  fire. 

Skillful — Able  to  dp  something  well. 

Equipment — Supplies;  things  with  which  to  work. 

Emergency — An  urgent  time;  a  happening  calling  for 

quick  attention. 
Infection — Having  disease  germs. 


SAFETY  FRIENDS  WHO  HELP  TO  PROTECT 
OUR  HOMES  AND  HEALTH 

Firemen  Are  Timely  Friends 

"When  the  fire  demon  attacks  our  home  we 
realize  what  a  true  friend  the  fireman  is  to  oiir 
safety,"  Miss  Thompson  began  the  elass  discus- 
sion. "I  asked  Bob  and  Elmer  to  interview  tW  cap- 
tain of  our  neighborhood  Fire  Department  softhat 
they  could  help  us  become  better  acquainted  with 
these  Safety  Friends.  The  boys  will  now  tell  us 
of  their  visit." 

"We  had  better  luck  than  we  expected,  Miss 
Thompson,"  Bob  exclaimed.  "Captain  Grigsby 
was  very  interested  in  our  study  of  safety,  so  he 
took  us  to  meet  the  Fire  Chief.  He  was  very  kind 
to  explain  things  to  us.  Chief  Murry  told  us  that 
his  men  are  trained  to  give  first  aid  to  injured 
persons  and  that  they  often  revive  drowning  peo- 
ple. He  says  the  firemen  are  glad  to  assist  any- 
one in  need  of  help.  They  not  only  put  out  fires 
but  make  fire  inspections  in  homes  and  public 
places.  In  this  way  people  know  of  fire  hazards 
and  can  prevent  fires. 

"He  took  us  to  the  Central  Fire  Station,"  Bob 
continued,  "and  showed  us  the  big  fire  trucks. 
Some  of  them  have  long  ladders,  hose,  and  other 
equipment  to  use  at  the  scene  of  the  fire." 
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The  friendly  fire  chief  shows  Elmer  and  Bob  the  equipment 
to  fight  the  demon — fire. 


"While  we  were  coming  back  to  our  neighbor- 
hood fire  station,"  Elmer  took  up  the  discussion, 
"we  heard  the  fire  alarm.  Captain  Grigsby  was 
relieved  to  hear  that  it  wasn't  his  district's  num- 
ber. Each  ward  or  district  has  a  different  call 
number,  he  explained.  Of  course,  he  immediately 
pulled  the  car  to  the  curb  and  we  watched  the  big, 
red  engine  rushing  past.  The  bells  were  clanging 
and  the  firemen  were  putting  on  their  coats,  as 
they  whizzed  by." 

"Just  as  soon  as  the  fire  engine  had  passed, 
cars  began  to  flock  toward  the  scene  of  the  fire," 
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Bob  said.  "Captain  Grigsby  told  us  that  this  is  a 
foolish  thing  to  do,  as  so  many  cars  and  people 
hinder  the  speed  and  work  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. He  says  that  people  are  often  injured  when 
out  of  curiosity  they  crowd  up  to  the  burning 
buildings." 

"We  are  grateful  to  Chief  Murry  and  Captain 
Grigsby  for  taking  so  much  interest  in  helping 
you  boys.  Shall  we  list  the  fireman  as  our  safety 
friend  and  also  write  these  gentlemen  a  note  of 
thanks?"  Miss  Thompson  asked.  The  children 
heartily  agreed. 

Doctors  Are  Ready  at  Safety's  Call 

"Children,  how  many  of  you  know  this  gentle- 
man?" Miss  Thompson  asked. 

"I  do !  I  do !"  answered  a  dozen  of  the  children 
at  once.  They  smiled  happily  at  Dr.  Brown,  who 
was  the  family  physician  in  many  of  the  homes 
represented. 

"Good  morning,  children,"  the  good  natured 
doctor  greeted  them.  "Miss  Thompson  saw  me 
bringing  my  grandson  his  health  poster  he  had 
forgotten  and  kindly  invited  me  to  say  hello  to 
you.  I  am  glad  to  visit  this  class  for  many  of  us 
are  old  friends,  aren't  we?" 

"Yes,  Dr.  Brown,"  answered  Bill.  "I  haven't 
forgotten  when  I  broke  my  leg  and  you  set  it.  That 
hurt  badly  but  I  knew  you  were  trying  to  make  it 
as  easy  for  me  as  you  could." 
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"Thank  you,  Bill.  You  were  a  good  patient. 
That  was  a  pretty  bad  break.  Haven't  climbed 
any  more  trees  on  a  windy  day,  have  you?"  re- 
joined the  jolly  doctor. 

"And  I  haven't  forgotten  how  well  you  took  care 
of  my  baby  brother  when  he  burned  himself  so 
badly  last  fall,  Dr.  Brown,"  said  Carolyn. 

"Too  bad  that  your  older  brother  Tom  did  not 
notice  about  the  screen  being  down  before  he  let 
your  little  brother  play  near  the  fire,"  Dr.  Brown 
remembered. 

"I  believe  you  must  have  helped  a  good  many  of 
my  boys  and  girls  and  their  families,  Doctor," 
Miss  Thompson  observed. 

"Yes,  I  can  look  over  this  room  and  see  past 
victims  of  cuts,  sprains,  chicken  pox,  and  other 
common  ailments  of  children,"  continued  the  Doc- 
tor. Then  to  the  children,  "Miss  Thompson  tells 
me  you  are  talking  and  studying  safety.  I  am 
happy  to  know  this.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how 
your  study  progresses." 

"You  and  other  doctors  are  listed  as  our  Safety 
Friends,"  Bill  called,  as  the  doctor  waved  good  bye 
to  them. 

Nurses  Are  Emergency  Friends 

"Miss  Thompson,  don't  you  think  we  should 
give  the  nurse  an  important  rating  among  our 
Safety  Friends?"  Carolyn  asked.  "She's  the  doc- 
tor's helper,  you  know." 
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"Yes,  that's  true,  Carolyn,"  Miss  Thompson  re- 
plied. "There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  nurse 
is  a  special  friend  to  our  safety." 

"If  any  of  you  have  had  severe  illness  in  your 
families  you  know  how  important  a  person  the 
nurse  is,"  Betty  added. 

"I  read  that  Florence  Nightingale  was  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  nurses.  Will  you  tell  us  more 
about  her?"  Doris  asked. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  later,"  Miss  Thompson 
replied. 

"And  bringing  this  question  of  nurses  closer 
home,  don't  forget  our  school  nurse,"  Jack  volun- 
teered. "She's  good  at  first  aid,  I  found  the  other 
day,  when  I  got  my  finger  knocked  out  of  joint 
while  playing  ball." 

"Miss  Morris  is  such  good  fun,  too.  She  joked 
all  the  time  to  keep  up  my  courage  while  she  was 
dressing  my  knee  the  day  I  fell  from  the  swing," 
Betty  said.  "The  medicine  stung  and  burned  a 
bit,  but  I  didn't  mind.  She  treated  it  each  day  for 
a  week  to  prevent  infection." 

"Here  she  comes  by  our  door  now.  Let's  invite 
her  in,"  Bill  exclaimed. 

"Come  in,  Miss  Morris,  we  have  just  been  speak- 
ing of  you,  and  we  are  glad  you  came  by,"  the 
teacher  said. 

"We  have  decided  to  place  you  right  next  to 
the  doctor  on  our  list  of  Safety  Friends,"  was 
Henry's  compliment. 
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"Thank  you,"  Miss  Morris  replied,  pleased,  but 
in  her  usual  hurry. 

"Bill,  come  into  the  clinic  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
want  to  examine  that  skinned  place  on  your  arm 
Ask  me  back  sometime  when  I  am  not  so  busy, 
children.  I  am  happy  to  be  called  a  SafetyFriend." 

"As  if  there  would  ever  be  a  time  when  the 
school  nurse  was  not  busy,"  Miss  Thompson 
smiled,  as  the  white-uniformed  figure  disappeared 
down  the  hall. 

"Now  tell  us  the  story  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
Miss  Thompson,"  Doris  urged. 

The  Story  of  a  Pioneer  Nurse 

Florence  Nightingale  was  born  in  the  year  1820 
in  Derbyshire,  England.  Her  father  was  a 
wealthy  gentleman.  He  had  a  beautiful  country 
home.  Florence  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  edu- 
cation and  a  happy  home.  Her  father  had  many 
horses  and  she  learned  to  ride  them  when  she  was 
very  small  and  soon  became  an  expert  rider.  This 
was  one  of  the  best  trainings  she  ever  received, 
for  this  helped  her  a  great  deal  while  doing  her 
work. 

One  day  Florence  was  riding  home  with  her 
friend,  the  vicar,  to  have  tea.  As  they  rode  along 
the  pleasant  English  countryside,  their  conversa- 
tion was  halted  by  the  sight  of  a  herd  of  sheep  in 
wild  confusion.  The  disturbed  shepherd  told  his 
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master,  the  vicar,  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  con- 
trol the  sheep.  Florence  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  vicar's  sheep-dog,  Cap,  and  failing  to  see  him 
on  his  accustomed  guard,  asked  where  he  was. 
The  shepherd  told  her  that  some  boys  had  thrown 
stones  at  Cap,  injuring  his  leg  and  putting  him  in 
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terrible  misery.  The  shepherd  loved  Cap  and  hated 
to  see  him  suffer  so.  He  asked  the  vicar  and  Flor- 
ence if  they  did  not  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
put  the  dog  out  of  his  pain  by  killing  him. 

They  both  hated  to  see  this  done.  They  hurried 
on  to  the  shepherd's  cottage  where  Cap  lay,  suf- 
fering intensely.  While  the  vicar  examined  the 
injury,  Florence  petted  the  wounded  dog.  Cap 
could  understand  that  someone  was  speaking 
kindly  and  loving  hands  were  there  to  take  care 
of  him.  The  vicar  had  studied  medicine  and  knew 
after  this  examination  that  Cap's  leg  was  not 
broken  but  badly  hurt.  If  properly  treated,  he 
said  it  would  get  well.  Florence,  at  once,  became 
nurse  to  Cap.  At  the  vicar's  direction  she  began 
immediately  to  look  for  something  to  use  as  a  hot 
compress  or  bandage  on  the  dog's  leg.  She  saw  the 
shepherd's  frock  hanging  on  the  wall.  She  tore  it 
into  strips.  With  some  water,  already  heated  on 
the  shepherd's  fireplace,  she  bathed  the  dog's  leg. 
Cap  began  to  feel  better.  Florence  and  the  vicar 
watched  over  him,  carefully  caring  for  the  leg 
until  the  inflammation  was  gone. 

When  her  father  invited  the  poorer  families  to 
have  a  feast  or  dance  on  his  beautiful  estate,  Flor- 
ence would  care  for  any  little  hurt  that  happened 
to  them.  Thus,  she  learned  what  she  would  like  to 
do  during  her  lifetime.  She  knew  she  would  like 
to  render  aid  to  sick  and  injured  persons.  She 
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visited  the  poor  people  who  were  sick,  read  t< 
them,  cooked  for  them,  and  cared  for  them  in 
numerous  ways.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Florence 
was  taken  to  London  and  presented  to  the  young 
Queen  Victoria.  By  right  of  her  family's  high 
social  position,  Florence  could  have  taken  her 
place  in  court  circles.  But  caring  nothing  for 
society,  she  spent  her  time  in  studying  the  work 
of  the  great  hospitals.  She  learned  that  the  real 
need  was  for  someone  to  be  trained  to  care  for 
people  who  were  ill.  There  were  no  nursing  schools 
where  cleanliness  and  sanitation  were  taught. 
Filth  was  everywhere  in  the  hospitals  and  homes 
of  the  poor.  She  set  about  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition. 

In  a  year  or  so  she  left  her  beautiful  home,  fam- 
ily, and  friends,  to  take  the  hard  training  of  a 
nurse  in  hospitals  in  Germany  and  France.  At 
that  time  it  was  an  unheard  of  thing  for  a  gentle- 
woman to  become  a  professional  nurse. 

When  she  returned  to  England,  she  became 
superintendent  of  a  hospital  for  the  poor.  This 
was  called  the  London  Institution.  She  worked 
hard  in  the  hospital  doing  anything  which  needed 
to  be  done.  She  loved  to  help  any  who  were  old 
and  poor. 

Florence  Nightingale  was  thirty-four  years  old 
and  widely  known  in  the  medical  world  when  the 
Crimean  War  broke  out,  and  a  British  army  was 
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sent  overseas  to  help  Turkey  against  Russia.  The 
British  soldiers  were  unused  to  this  strange  cli- 
mate. They  became  sick.  The  supplies  of  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine  were  delayed  or  mishandled 
and  the  soldiers  suffered  from  lack  of  these  things. 
In  the  hospitals,  several  thousand  men  lay  on  mat- 
tresses amidst  the  dirt  on  the  floor.  They  were 
dying  from  neglect  and  disease. 

When  reports  came  of  the  terrible  sufferings 
and  high  death  rate  of  the  sick  and  wounded  Eng- 
lish soldiers  and  sailors,  Florence  Nightingale  of- 
fered her  services  to  the  government.  The  British 
Nation  knew  that  she  was  the  person  to  help  these 
men.  She  enlisted  thirty-eight  nurses,  filled  a  ship 
with  supplies  and  went  to  the  war  zone. 

She  improved  the  conditions  in  the  hospitals  by 
better  ventilation,  food,  cleanliness,  and  a  more 
sanitary  way  of  washing  the  bedding  and  gar- 
ments. She  taught  the  soldiers  how  to  care  for 
themselves.  She  managed  to  supply  wholesome 
food.  The  death  rate  fell  from  forty  to  two  in  a 
hundred. 

When  stricken  with  fever  herself,  she  refused 
to  leave  her  post.  No  matter  how  long  and  hard 
the  day's  work  was,  she  always  made  the  night 
rounds  of  the  wards,  lamp  in  hand,  to  see  that  the 
attendants  were  on  duty  and  to  speak  cheering 
words  to  the  sick.  She  became  known  as  "The  Lady 
with  the  Lamp." 
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When  the  war  was  over  and  Miss  Nightingale 
returned  to  England,  she  founded  a  hospital  with 
the  money  that  was  given  her.  She  established 
schools  for  nurses.  These  nurses  went  into  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  city  and  cared  for  the  in- 
jured and  sick,  teaching  them  how  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease  by  cleanliness  and  caring  for 
themselves  in  a  sanitary  manner. 

Florence  Nightingale  lived  until  1910.  She  was 
ninety  years  old  when  she  died.  No  one  else  has 
done  as  much  as  she  to  raise  the  profession  of  nurs- 
ing to  the  high  place  which  it  holds  today. 


James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  a  poem  called  "The 
Heritage."  Miss  Thompson  read  part  of  it  be- 
cause it  gives  a  picture  of  Miss  Nightingale's  life. 

frSbe  proved  title  to  her  heirship  vast, 
By  record  of  a  well- fill' d  past; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  rue, 
Well  worth  a  life  to'  hold  in  fee." 
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Can  You  Tell? 

1.  Two  duties  of  firemen. 

2.  Two  things  a  fireman  does  to  help  keep  people 
safe. 

3.  Why  the  fire  trucks  and  ambulances  should  have 
the   right-of-way    on   the   streets   when   on   an 
emergency  call. 

4.  Why  both  the  teacher  and  children  should  know 
how  to  call  the  fire  department. 

5.  How  the  doctor  is  a  friend  to  safety. 

6.  What  the  nurse  does  to  protect  the  safety  of 
boys  and  girls. 

7.  Why  Florence  Nightingale  is  called  a  pioneer 
nurse. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Ask  your  parents  to  take  you  to  a  fire  station. 

b.  Ask  your  parents  to  tell  you  about  your  family 
doctor. 

c.  Ask  your  parents  to  give  you  a  record  of  the  dis- 
eases against  which  you  have  been  vaccinated. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Tell  of  a  time  the  doctor  or  a  nurse  helped  you  to 
recover  from  an  accident. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Write  sentences  telling : 

1.  How  Florence  Nightingale  showed  kindness  to 
animals. 

2.  How  you  can  be  kind  to  your  pets. 


SAFETY  FRIENDS  WHO  ARE  WITH  US 
IN  SCHOOL  EVERY  DAY 

School  Patrols  See  Us  Safely  on  Our  Way 

"We  are  pleased  to  have  visitors  from  another 
city  with  us  this  morning,"  Miss  Thompson  said. 
"This  is  Miss  James,  who  is  a  teacher  of  the  same 
grade  as  ours,  and  this  is  her  principal,  Mr.  Black. 
They  are  interested  in  the  study  of  safety  and 
especially  in  the  work  our  school  is  doing.  Elmer, 
since  you  are  President  of  our  Student  Council 
and  a  Patrol,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  explain  this 
work  to  them." 

"I  am  glad  to  do  so,  Miss  Thompson.  I  consider 
it  an  honor  that  I  was  elected  to  this  office  and 
also  appointed  a  Patrol.  I  am  doing  my  best  to 
promote  safety  in  our  school." 

Turning  to  the  visitors,  he  continued,  "The 
School  Safety  Patrol  began  in  Chicago  in  1921. 
Now  schools  all  over  the  country  are  finding  it  to 
be  a  valuable  organization'.  The  Student  Council 
and  the  School  Patrol  are  very  closely  related. 
Three  members  of  the  Council  are  selected  by  each 
class.  The  Council  is  sponsored  by  our  auditorium 
teacher.  We  meet  in  the  school  auditorium  twice 
a  week  at  home-room  period  to  discuss  matters  of 
importance.  We  have  special  meetings  when  nec- 
essary. 
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Foursquare   for  safety.     School  Patrols,  Highway   Patrolmen, 
and  Traffic  Policemen  present  a  solid  front  against  accidents. 
The  hands  of  the  Patrol  are  upheld  by  the  law. 

"The  Patrols  are  selected  from  members  of  the 
Council.  We  take  our  positions  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  on  landings,  and  in  the  halls  at  passing  pe- 
riods and  lunch  periods.  In  the  mornings  and  after- 
noons when  children  are  approaching  and  leaving 
the  school  grounds,  we  patrol  the  street  intersec- 
tions and  walk  lanes  near  the  school.  Patrols  do 
not  enforce  the  law.  They  are  only  helpers.  They 
also  report  any  unsafe  conditions  on  the  school 
grounds  to  the  auditorium  teacher  or  the  princi- 
pal. I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  not  one  child  has 
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been  hurt  in  an  accident  at  school  or  on  the  way  to 
and  from  school  this  year.  We  hope  that  the  Pa- 
trols have  helped  our  school  make  this  good  rec- 
ord." 

When  Elmer  had  finished  speaking,  Miss 
Thompson  explained  to  the  visitors,  "Bob  and 
Betty  are  the  other  Patrols  from  our  class.  I 
should  like  for  them  to  show  you  their  badges." 

Bob  and  Betty  proudly  showed  their  badges  to 
the  visitors. 

"This  badge  carries  the  words:  Patrol-Junior 
Safety  Council,"  Bob  said.  "That  means  a  lot  to 
us  who  wear  it.  I  can't  imagine  how  terrible  it 
would  be  to  have  my  badge  taken  away  from  me 
for  neglecting  my  duty.  I  hope  I  can  be  a  Patrol 
as  long  as  I  am  in  this  school." 

"Not  long  ago,  Miss  Thompson  read  us  the  story 
of  the  knight  whose  shield  grew  more  shiny  with 
each  unselfish  adventure  and  service.  Bob  and  I 
like  to  think  our  badges  grow  brighter  each  time 
we  perform  our  patrol  duties  better,"  Betty  told 
the  visitors. 

"I  understand,"  Miss  Thompson  added,  "that  at 
some  schools  where  there  are  no  Student  Councils, 
the  Patrols  are  appointed  by  the  teachers  and 
operate  as  a  separate  organization." 
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Boy  and  Ctrl  Scouts  Do  Many  Safety  Turns 

"Now,"  Miss  Thompson  continued,  "we  have 
with  us  two  other  representatives  in  our  album  of 
Safety  Friends.  These  are  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts. 

"Edward,"  she  continued,  "how  long  have  you 
been  a  Scout?" 

"One  year,  Miss  Thompson,"  he  began.  "I  be- 
came a  Scout  as  early  as  I  could  at  twelve,  but 
I  was  a  cub  Scout  before  that.  My  mother  and 
father  were  'Den  Mother  and  Dad'  so  we  have 
had  fun  with  Scouting  a  good  while." 

"Now  tell  us  some  of  the  things  a  Scout  does," 
the  teacher  directed. 

"He  learns  how  to  swim.  He  practices  how  to 
give  first  aid  and  learns  life  saving. 

"I  brought  two  other  Scouts  with  me  and  I 
am  going  to  ask  them  to  join  me  in  giving  the 
Scout  Oath.  It  will  tell  you  better  than  I  can,  what 
a  Scout  believes  and  does." 

THE  SCOUT  OATH 

On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best: 

1.  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country; 
and  to  obey  the  scout  law. 

2.  To  help  other  people  at  all  times. 

3.  To  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  straight. 

"One  part  of  the  Scout  Law  is  to  do  a  good  turn 
daily,"  Edward  continued.  "These  good  turns 
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We  are  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.'    We  are  friends  to  safety. 
We  do  safety  turns. 

may  be  helping  someone  across  the  street,  aiding 
an  aged  person,  or  helping  find  the  parents  or 
friends  of  children  who  are  lost.  Last  week  a 
Scout  in  our  troop  gave  first  aid  treatment  to  a 
neighbor  child.  A  Scout  is  thoughtful  to  remove 
hazards  to  the  safety  of  himself  and  others." 
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"Edward,  tell  our  visitors  what  the  Scouts  are 
doing  next  Saturday,"  Jack  suggested. 

"Next  Saturday  the  Boy  Scouts  in  our  city  are 
to  become  officers  for  a  day.  They  will  govern 
the  town  just  as  the  real  officers  of  the  law  do. 
One  will  serve  as  mayor,  others  as  city  council- 
men,  and  others  as  traffic  officers.  An  Eagle 
Scout  who  once  attended  this  school  will  be  mayor. 
All  of  us  have  jobs  and  we  can  hardly  wait  until 
Saturday  comes,"  Edward  finished. 

"I  think  that  this  is  an  excellent  plan,"  the  vis- 
iting principal  said,  "and  no  doubt  you  boys  will 
give  the  city  some  valuable  ideas  in  safety  as 
well  as  cooperation  and  unselfish  service." 

"This  is  Lora,  one  of  our  most  outstanding 
Girl  Scouts,"  Miss  Thompson  said. 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America," 
Lora  began.  "We  promise  to  obey  the  same 
laws  as  the  Boy  Scouts  do.  We  learn  and  observe 
safety  rules.  We  assist  in  the  home  safety  of  our 
smaller  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  play  safety 
of  small  children  here  at  school.  We  have  outdoor 
duties  the  same  as  the  Boy  Scouts.  We  go  on  hikes. 
Our  school  troop  will  spend  the  next  week  end  at 
the  Girl  Scout  Camp  a  few  miles  out  in  the  coun- 
try. We  and  our  sponsor  are  delighted  that  you 
are  going  with  us,  Miss  Thompson.  Now,  may  we 
repeat  our  oath?" 
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We  are  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America.     We  are  always  alert  for 
the  safety  of  ourselves  and  others,  especially  smaller  children. 

As  the  guests  left  and  the  class  settled  back  to 
work,  Carolyn  said,  "We've  talked  of  almost  all  of 
our  Safety  Friends  who  are  with  us  in  school  ex- 
cept the  teacher.  Now  we'll  do  all  the  talking 
tomorrow,  Miss  Thompson,  and  you  can  listen." 
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"May  I  not  even  speak  up  to  defend  myself?" 
the  teacher  joined  in  on  the  joke. 

Teachers  Are  Safety  Friends 

"The  class  has  been  given  complete  charge  of 
the  discussion  today,"  Bill  began,  "and  Miss 
Thompson  is  our  guest  who  is  to  hear  herself  and 
other  teachers  talked  about.  Everything  we  say 
will  be  good,  though,  for  we  know  that  teachers 
are  real  friends  to  safety." 

"When  we  began  naming  our  Safety  Friends," 
Betty  said,  "I  didn't  think  of  including  teachers 
on  the  list.    I  suppose  this  is  because  we  are  with 
them  so  much  that  we  do  not  think  of  them  as 
special  helpers  but  of  course  they  are." 

"Miss  Thompson  had  special  training  so  that  she 
is  able  to  teach  safety  to  us,"  Doris  said. 

"Since  we  spend  about  a  third  of  our  time  with 
teachers,  I  am  glad  they  are  friends  to  safety,"  Bill 
added. 

"From  suggestions  of  our  teachers  we  are  able 
to  pick  out  hazards  to  safety  in  our  homes,  and 
get  our  parents  to  help  us  correct  them,"  Carolyn 
said. 

"Our  teachers  show  us  how  to  play  safely.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  child  is  hurt  at  school,"  Jack 
continued. 

"If  any  child  should  be  hurt,  the  teacher  could 
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give  first  aid  treatment  and  call  for  help,  if 
needed,"  Betty  said. 

"Miss  Thompson,  do  you  plan  to  show  the  class 
how  to  give  first  aid?"  Bill  asked. 

"May  I  really  speak  now?"  the  teacher  meekly 
asked  to  the  amusement  of  the  children. 

They  nodded  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  speak. 

"Yes,  Bill,"  she  continued,  "I  plan  to  teach  you 
how  to  give  first  aid.  And  now  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  nice  things  you  have  said  about 
teachers.  We  are  proud  to  be  called  Safety 
Friends." 

Give  one  reason  why 

1.  The  school  Patrol  helps  pupils  across  the  street. 

2.  The  school  Patrol  should  be  o.beyed  while  he  is 
on  duty. 

3.  The  Boy  Scout  is  considerate  of  others. 

4.  The  Boy  Scout  learns  safety  rules. 

5.  The  Girl  Scout  is  of  help  to  smaller  children  in 
the  home. 

6.  The  Scouts  have  camps. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Watch  how  the  school  Patrol  directs  children  across 
the  street. 

b.  Talk  to  Scouts  about  what  they  do  to  help  others. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Tell  two  duties  of  a  Scout  or  a  Patrol. 

b.  Tell  of  a  time  that  a  Scout  or  a  Patrol  helped  you. 
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c.  Ask  your  teacher  to  invite  a  Scout  to  tell  you  about 
Scouting. 

3.     Completing  your  work 

a.  Tell  of  a  time  someone  helped  you. 

b.  Name  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  twelve  rules  that 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  promise  to  observe. 

YOU  WILL  WANT  TO  LEARN  THE  MEANING  OF 

THESE  NEW  WORDS  BEFORE  READING 

THE  NEXT  STORY 

Pedestrian — A  person  who  walks. 

Vehicle — A  device  used  for  carrying  people  or  things. 

Motorist — One  who  drives  a  vehicle  run  by  a  motor. 

Signal — A  message  given  .by  making  signs  or  motions. 

Signal  lights— A  light  to  give  warning  or  tell  the  motorist 
and  pedestrian  when  and  how  to  drive  or  walk  at 
special  places. 

Patrolman — One  who  guards  or  watches  over  a  certain 
place. 

Stop  sign — A  sign  which  requires  one  to  stop  before 
passing  by  it. 

Silhouette — A  dark  image  outlined  against  a  lighter  back- 
ground. 


FRIENDS  TO  OUR  SAFETY  IN 
TRAFFIC 

Traffic  Policemen  Guard  Our  Safety 

"Whom  shall  we  place  next  on  our  list  of  Safety 
Friends?"  Miss  Thompson  asked  the  class. 

"Before  we  had  the  traffic  light  on  the  busy 
corner  a  block  down  the  street  from  school,  Offi- 
cer McDonald  was  always  there  to  assist  our 
Patrols  in  guiding  children  across,"  Bill  said. 
"Just  let  a  motorist  try  to  drive  dangerously  and 
you  could  hear  the  policeman's  whistle  demanding 
that  he  stop." 

"I  believe  that  the  policeman  should  be  consid- 
ered next,"  Betty  added.  "He  is  a  friend  to  our 
safety  in  many  ways." 

"I'll  say  he's  our  friend !"  Jack  exclaimed.  The 
other  members  of  the  class  hastened  to  agree. 

"I  always  feel  safe  when  policemen  are  near," 
Clara  said.  "They  are  pleasant  and  seem  to  be 
proud  of  their  jobs." 

"When  I  was  little,  I  was  afraid  of  po^'cemen. 
Some  one  had  frightened  me  by  saying  that  a 
policeman  would  get  me  if  I  fretted  or  worried," 
Doris  said.  "For  a  long  time  I  was  shy  and  fright- 
ened when  we  would  pass  a  policeman.  Now  I 
know  what  a  mistake  it  was  for  me  to  be  made 
afraid  of  this  safety  friend." 

25 
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"Yes,"  Miss  Thompson  agreed.  "Small  children 
should  be  taught  to  regard  the  policeman  as  their 
friend  and  if  they  are  lost  to  go  to  him  at  once  so 
that  he  can  see  that  they  are  returned  home  safely. 
Every  small  child  should  be  able  to  give  a  police- 
man his  correct  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number." 

Traffic  Lights  Are  Safety's  Automatic  Eyes 

"Last  week  when  Miss  Thompson  appointed  us 
to  investigate  the  traffic  lights,"  Elmer  began, 
"we  decided  to  spend  Saturday  on  the  job,  and  we 
are  now  ready  to  report. 

"The  traffic  light  is  placed  where  two  or  more 
streets  cross  each  other  or  come  together.  These 
places  are  called  intersections.  Sometimes  the 
light  hangs  over  the  center  of  the  intersection. 
Again,  it  is  placed  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
street." 

"A  traffic  light  has  two  or  more  signal  lights. 
These  lights  change  colors,"  Bob  continued  the 
story.  "Elmer  and  I  got  so  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject we  made  an  imitation  traffic  light  out  of  a 
cardboard  box.  We  pasted  colored  celophane  over 
the  holes  to  show  you  the  different  colors  for  di- 
rections. I  guess  it  isn't  so  good  but  maybe  it  will 
help." 

"It's  a  good  light!"  the  children  exclaimed. 

"You  see,  one  is  red,  one  is  yellow,  and  one  is 
green,"  Elmer  took  up  the  explanation.  "Some- 
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Elmer  and  Bob  present  our  friends,  the  traffic  lights. 

times  there  is  a  white  light  which  says  'Walk'  but 
we  do  not  have  that  shown  here.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  red  means  danger.  You  should  not  cross 
a  street  on  a  red  light.  I  have  heard  that  a  few 
cities  have  special  rulings  otherwise,  but  it  is  safest 
to  remember  that  the  red  light  means  'Stop'.  The 
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yellow  or  amber  light  says  'Caution'.  When  you 
see  its  color  you  know  the  red  light  is  coming. 
At  some  places  an  amber  light  comes  on  after  red. 
In  this  case  it  means  wait  for  the  green  light. 
The  green  light  says  'Go'.  When  it  flashes  on,  you 
may  go  across  the  street  in  the  direction  it  tells 
you.  On  several  corners  we  found  a  white  light 
that  says  'Walk'.  Of  course  when  you  do,  you  must 
watch  for  cars  turning  around  corners." 

"My  father  is  an  electrician,"  Betty  said,  "and 
he  has  told  me  how  these  lights  are  run  by  elec- 
tricity, and  regulated  to  change  their  colors.  The 
red  light  can  be  set  to  stay  on  longer  for  the  fire 
engine  and  ambulance  to  pass  when  they  are  an- 
swering emergency  calls." 

"The  traffic  light  is,  indeed,  one  of  our  Safety 
Friends,"  Miss  Thompson  said.  "It  serves  as  a 
friend  to  pedestrians  and  motorists  alike." 

"We  came  to  appreciate  the  white  lines  more 
than  we  ever  had  before,"  Bob  said,  "for  we 
saw  examples  of  what  a  great  help  they  are.  Care- 
ful drivers  do  not  let  their  front  wheels  go  over 
the  white  line  when  they  are  making  a  stop  at 
the  intersection." 

"Also,"  Elmer  said,  "pedestrians  who  want  to 
play  fair  and  protect  their  own  safety  as  well  as 
that  of  others,  keep  to  their  side  of  these  lines.  A 
policeman  told  us  that  these  are  called  'the  division 
lines  of  rights'.  One  side  is  for  pedestrians  and 
the  other  is  for  vehicles." 
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The  class  agreed  that  traffic  lights,  lines  and 
markers  do  a  great  service  for  Safety. 

Highway  Patrolmen  Protect  Us  on  the  Highways 

"You  will  see  another  Safety  Friend  on  the 
highways,"  Miss  Thompson  began.  "This  is  the 
highway  patrolman.  He  has  a  certain  number 
of  miles  on  the  highway  that  he  must  patrol.  This 
is  called  his  district." 

"I  think  the  patrolmen  look  very  handsome  in 
their  uniforms.  They  are  polite  and  courteous," 
Lucy  said.  "When  people  need  help  of  any  kind 
along  the  highways  the  patrolman  is  glad  to  assist 
them." 

"We  had  our  automobile  stolen  once,"  Carolyn 
remarked,  "and  the  patrolman  helped  the  police 
and  sheriff  locate  it." 

"Many  schools  ask  the  neighborhood  patrolman 
to  tell  the  children  about  safety,"  Miss  Thompson 
said.  "He  informs  them  how  to  observe  safety  on 
the  highways,  in  the  homes  and  in  public  places. 

"Do  we  all  agree  that  we  should  add  the  high- 
way patrolman  to  our  list  of  Safety  Friends?" 

"Yes !"  came  the  eager  chorus. 

Signs  Give  Us  Safety  Messages 

When  the  children  were  thinking  of  other  Safe- 
ty Friends  to  add  to  their  list,  Doris  offered  this 
suggestion.  "I  think  the  signs  we  see  near  our 
school  each  morning  and  afternoon  are  helps  to 
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Friends  to  children  and  motorist,  the  school  sign,  makes  no 
sound  but  speaks  messages  of  protection  and  warning.  All 
street  and  highway  signs  talk  to  us  in  the  language  of  safety. 

our  safety.  The  one  I  pass  is  painted  yellow  for 
caution,  and  reads :  'School — Drive  Slowly.'  It  has 
a  silhouette  of  a  child  running." 

"On  our  trip  this  past  week  end,"  Betty  said,  "we 
saw  such  an  attractive  sign  which  pleased  mother 
very  much.  It  read : 

'We  Love  Our  Children 
Help  Protect  Them/  y' 

"I  have  always  liked  to  read  signs  as  I  ride 
along,"  Bill  remarked.  "I  can  recall  several  now 
that  are  aids  to  safety,  especially  the  ones  that 
give  notice  of  some  unusual  situation  ahead,  such 
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as  'Road  Closed/  'Bridge  Out/  or  'Road  Under 
Construction — Drive  Slowly/  Then  there's  al- 
ways the  one,  'Danger — Railroad  Crossing/  I 
think  the  flares  showing  that  we  should  drive 
slowly  where  streets  and  roads  are  under  con- 
struction are  very  helpful  at  night." 


Can  You  Tell? 

1.  Two  ways  the  traffic  policeman  helps  pedes- 
trians. 

2.  One  way  he  helps  enforce  traffic  laws. 

3.  One  reason    the    traffic    policeman    carries    a 
whistle. 

4.  Why  the  highway  patrolman  must  know  safety 
rules. 

5.  Two  services  the  highway  patrolman  renders  to 
keep  our  highways  safe.. 

6.  Why  the  traffic  policeman  and  highway  patrol- 
man wear  uniforms.  ' 

7.  Of  a  time  you  saw  a  red  lantern  displayed. 

8.  Why  a  lantern  should  be  carried  on  a  wagon. 

9.  Why  white  lines  are  placed  across  the  street. 

10.  Why  the  traffic  light  changes  colors. 

11.  The  color  of  the  walk  light. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Ask  your  parents  to  tell  you  of  a  time  a  traffic 
policeman  helped  them. 

b.  See  if  you  can  find  any  white  lines  or  traffic  signs 
on  your  way  to  school. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Tell  of  some  signs  you  saw  on  your  way  to  school. 
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b.  Tell  of  a  time  when  a  policeman  or  patrolman 
helped  someone. 

3.     Completing  your  work 

a.  Name  two  ways  in  which  a  highway  patrolman 
helps  good  citizens. 

b.  Draw  a  traffic  sign. 

c.  Make  a  traffic  signal  light  like  the  one  Elmer  and 
Bob  made. 

CHECKING  UP 

1.  How  many  safety  friends  can  you  name? 

2.  Who  are  the  Patrols  from  your  class? 

3.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  Patrol? 

4.  Give  two  reasons  why  you  should  obey  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  Patrol. 

5.  How  does  the  Boy  Scout  help  others? 

6.  How  does  the  Girl  Scout  help  others? 

7.  Give  two  ways  in  which  the  teacher  is  a  friend  to 
your  safety. 

8.  Why  is  the  traffic  light  a  safety  friend  to  pedes- 
trians ? 

9.  Give  two  duties  of  a  traffic  policeman. 

10.  Tell  of  a  time  a  highway  patrolman  helped  someone 
you  know. 

11.  Do  you  know  what  diseases  you  have  been  vaccin- 
ated against? 

12.  Tell  two  services  the  fireman  does  for  safety. 

13.  Tell  a  story  about  something  Florence  Nightingale 
did. 


SAFELY  TO  SCHOOL  WE  GO 

PROLOGUE 

One  morning  Miss  Thompson  was  helping  the 
monitors  with  the  health  inspection.  When  she 
came  to  Elmer's  desk  she  was  attracted  to  a  neat 
scrapbook  which  he  was  examining.  She  picked 
it  up  and  at  once  became  interested. 

"When  did  you  begin  this  safety  scrapbook,  El- 
mer?" she  asked. 

"Bob  and  I  started  making  it  this  week-end," 
Elmer  answered.  "We  live  near  each  other  and 
spent  Saturday  morning  on  it.  We  plan  to  add 
something  to  it  each  week." 

"I  notice  that  you  have  pictures  illustrating  sev- 
eral of  the  Safety  Friends  we  mentioned  last 
week,"  Miss  Thompson  answered. 

"Yes,"  Bob  replied.  "We  plan  to  have  pictures 
and  notes  on  safety.  Elmer  has  a  good  camera 
and  we  plan  to  take  many  of  them  ourselves.  To- 
day we  are  getting  pictures  of  Mr.  McDonald,  our 
neighborhood  policeman,  our  school  nurse,  and 
our  school  patrols." 

"Why  can't  we  make  safety  scrapbooks?"  ques- 
tioned Doris.  "I  know  I  want  to  make  one." 
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"So  do  I,"  exclaimed  several  at  once. 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  to?"  Miss  Thompson 
asked. 

"Yes,  yes,"  came  the  eager  replies. 

"Very  well,  then,  if  you  like,  each  of  you 
may  have  a  scrapbook.  No  doubt  you  are  already 
thinking  of  things  you  would  like  to  include  in 
yours.  We  will  make  posters  and  charts,  too.  I 
have  some  booklets  and  posters  on  Child  Safety. 
We  shall  take  a  look  at  these  soon." 

"May  Bill  and  I  make  a  safety  poster  for  the 
bulletin  board?"  Joe  asked.  "We  thought  of  an 
idea  for  one  yesterday." 

"Of  course,"  the  teacher  agreed. 

A  Safety  Club  It  Is 

"How  would  you  like  to  have  a  class  room  safety 
club?"  Miss  Thompson  asked. 

"Would  we  like  it!"  Bill  exclaimed.  "Would  we?" 

"Yes,  yes !"  the  children  answered. 

"Could  we  really,  Miss  Thompson?"  Betty  quiz- 
zed. 

"I'm  sure  that  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  we 
couldn't,"  Miss  Thompson  answered. 

"How  do  we  do  it?  Will  we  have  a  president? 
What  shall  we  do?"  the  eager  questions  came 
tumbling. 

"I  know  that  we  need  a  secretary,"  Jack  said. 
"My  sister  is  secretary  of  her  class  club." 
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"What  does  she  do?"  Betty  asked. 

"She  keeps  a  record  of  the  meetings,"  answered 
Jack.  "She  has  a  secretary's  book  in  which  she 
writes  what  the  class  does.  These  notes  are  called 
minutes" 

"We  shall  need  a  vice  president,  also.  The  pres- 
ident may  be  absent  on  club  days,"  Bob  said. 

"Yes,  and  you  will  need  a  safety  officer,"  Miss 
Thompson  said.  "All  of  the  class  will  be  members 
and  help  with  the  club.  I  think  a  president,  a  sec- 
retary, and  a  safety  officer  are  enough  to  elect  at 
first.  Whom  will  you  elect  for  president?" 

"Bill  will  make  a  good  president.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  boys  in  the  class,"  Jack  sug- 
gested. 

Everyone  voted  for  Bill  and  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident. 

Bill  walked  to  the  front  and  asked:  "Whom  do 
we  want  for  secretary?" 

"Betty  will  make  a  good  secretary.  She  writes 
well,"  Bob  said. 

Betty  was  elected  secretary. 

"Now  whom  do  you  want  for  safety  officer?" 
Bill  asked. 

"I  nominate  Joe.  He  is  a  new  boy  in  the  class, 
but  we  like  him.  I  think  he  would  make  a  good 
safety  officer,"  Jack  said.  Everyone  voted  for 
Joe  and  he  was  elected  Safety  Officer  of  the  Club. 
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"When  do  we  have  our  first  meeting?  I  am 
anxious  to  begin,"  Lucy  said. 

"Suppose  we  meet  each  Tuesday,"  Miss  Thomp- 
son suggested.  "It  may  be  necessary  to  call  for 
special  meetings  as  well,  in  order  to  study  safety 
problems  as  the  need  arises.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  president  will  notify  you." 

YOU  WILL  WANT  TO  LEARN  THESE  NEW  WORDS 
BEFORE  READING  THE  NEXT  STORY 

Curb — the  enclosing  border  at  the  edge  of  the  street. 
Clear  passage — safe  from  anything  that  would  interfere 

with  walking. 
Hastening — hurrying. 
Violate — to  break ;  not  obey. 


THE  TARDY  BELL  RINGS  AT 
EIGHT-THIRTY 

"We  are  ready  to  leave  for  school,  mother,"  Bob 
called.  "Goodbye." 

"Goodbye,  Aunt  Marie,"  Joe  said.  "I  have  en- 
joyed spending  the  night  with  Bob." 

Although  Joe,  Bob's  cousin,  lived  in  the  country, 
both  attended  the  same  school. 

"What  time  have  you,  Bob?"  Joe  asked. 

"It  is  eight  o'clock  and  we  don't  have  to  rush. 
The  tardy  bell  does  riot  ring  until  eight-thirty," 
Bob  replied.  "Mother  likes  for  me  to  start  in 
plenty  of  time,  and  I  do,  too.  Hurrying  causes 
people  to  get  hurt  because  they  do  not  take  time 
to  be  careful  in  traffic." 

"Who  is  that  boy  waiting  for  us?"  Joe  ques- 
tioned his  cousin. 

"That  is  Edward,"  Bob  replied.  "He  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  boys  in  the  school.  He  is  a  Patrol. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Boy  Scouts.  He  often  walks 
to  school  with  me.  You  remember  he  talked  on 
scouting  when  the  visiting  principal  and  teacher 
came  to  our  class.  Our  safety  club  is  inviting  him 
to  talk  to  us  again  soon.  He  is  a  grand  fellow. 
Hello,  Edward." 

"Good  morning,"  was  Edward's  greeting. 

"Let's  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street," 
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Look  left  before  stepping  into  the  street.     Look  right  when 

you  reach  the  center,  then  go  on  across,  if  the  way  is  clear. 

Never  run  back  after  having  gone  a  distance  into  the  street. 

Start  only  with  the  Go  Signal. 

Edward  suggested.  "They  are  putting  down  a  new 
sidewalk  on  this  side  in  the  next  block.  No,  let's 
not  cross  until  we  get  to  a  corner.  You  see,  that 
driver  in  the  car  ahead  of  us  is  looking  out  for 
children  as  he  reaches  the  corner,  not  here  in  the 
middle  of  the  block.  Look  at  that  little  boy  step- 
ping out  from  behind  that  parked  car !  As  it  hap- 
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pens,  no  car  is  coming  down  the  street  just  now, 
but  that  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  The  child 
couldn't  see  far  up  or  down  the  street.  The  driver 
could  not  see  him  in  time  to  stop/' 

"Here  we  are  at  the  corner,"  Joe  said.  "No  cars 
are  in  sight." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Joe,"  Edward  cautioned.  "Bob 
and  I  will  show  you  how  to  play  safe.  Even  though 
no  cars  are  in  sight,  one  can  come  up  very  quickly, 
weVe  found  out." 

"You  see,  Joe,  we  look  first  to  the  left  and  then 
to  the  right,"  Bob  said  as  they  were  about  to  leave 
the  curb.  "Here,  as  we  reach  the  middle  of  the 
street,  we  look  to  the  right  again  before  we  go  on 
across.  If  a  car  should  be  coming  close,  we  wait 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  until  it  passes.  Here 
we  are,  safely  across." 

"If  you  see  a  car  coming  after  you  have  started 
across  a  street,  should  you  ever  walk  or  run  back 
to  the  curb?"  Joe  asked. 

"It  is  very  unsafe  to  do  that,"  Edward  hastened 
to  say.  "You  should  be  sure  of  safety  before  you 
step  into  the  street.  Drivers  think  you  are  going 
ahead  once  you  start  across.  Many  people  get 
hurt  by  turning  back.  Besides,  you  should  walk 
across  quickly  but  not  run  across.  You  might 
stumble  and  fall  if  you  run." 

"Here  is  a  stop  sign  on  this  street,"  Bob  ob- 
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served.  "If  that  driver  obeys  the  traffic  rules,  he 
will  stop  here." 

"That's  right,"  Edward  replied,  "but  we  must 
stop  so  that  we  will  be  safe  if  he  doesn't  observe 
the  sign." 

Bob,  Joe  and  Edward  had  crossed  the  street  and 
had  gone  a  short  distance  beyond.  David  caught 
up  with  them  and  the  four  walked  along  together. 
They  saw  George  on  the  other  side  about  to  cross 
over. 

"Hurry,  George,"  called  David. 

"I'm  coming,"  George  answered,  hastening  his 
steps  as  he  neared  the  corner. 

"There  are  no  cars  in  sight,  just  cut  across  the 
street,"  David  called. 

"Oh,  no.  Not  I !"  George  returned.  "That  would 
be  jay- walking  and  that  is  a  violation  of  the  traffic 
rules."  !\ 

"Good  boy,  George,"  Edward  exclaimed.  "Peo- 
ple who  do  that  are  chance  takers.  You  would  be 
foolish  to  take  a  chance  of  getting  yourself  hurt 
or  maybe  crippled  for  life  just  to  save  a  few  sec- 
onds." 

"You  are  right,  Edward.  That  would  be  foolish. 
I  wasn't  thinking,"  David  said. 

As  they  walked  along,  Edward  said:  "I  wonder 
which  policeman  is  on  the  next  corner.  You  know 
it  is  where  Avenue  A  crosses  this  street.  Both 
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A    "Jay-Walker"   is   one   who   walks  or  stops  or   plays   where 
he  has  no  right  to  be. 

streets  carry  heavy  traffic.  Of  course,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  policeman  to  direct  the  traffic  at  this 
intersection." 

"I  hope  Officer  McDonald  is  on  duty,"  Bob  said. 
"He  is  so  kind,  and  looks  out  for  us  so  carefully  as 
we  cross.  He  will  not  even  let  us  start  if  there  is 
danger  of  cars.  He  usually  walks  near  us  as  he 
pilots  us  across  the  street." 

"Yes,"  laughed  George.    "I  still  remember  the 
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safety  talk  he  gave  me  one  day  because  I  stepped 
off  the  curb  before  he  had  signalled  for  me  to  go. 
He  explained  I  was  in  great  danger  of  being  hurt 
by  passing  traffic." 

"Look !"  Bob  pointed.    "It  is  Officer  McDonald." 

"Yes,"  said  Joe.  "Now  he  is  stopping  the  cross 
traffic.  Here  is  his  signal  for  us  to  come  on." 

"Hello,  Mr.  McDonald,"  the  boys  greeted  the  jo- 
vial officer.  He  returned  their  greeting  cheerfully 
as  he  saw  them  safely  on  their  way. 

They  soon  reached  the  signal  light  on  the  next 
corner. 

"Well,  I  see  we  have  a  red  light,"  Joe  observed. 

"Look  out  there,  David!"  exclaimed  Bob  as 
David  started  across  as  the  light  changed  to  yel- 
low. "It  is  very  dangerous  to  start  into  the  street 
on  a  yellow  light.  Just  suppose  the  car  coming 
down  the  street  which  we  are  facing  did  not  stop 
in  time.  We  would  be  in  its  path  and  the  brakes 
might  not  be  holding." 

"But,"  answered  David,  "the  driver  would  be 
taking  a  chance  on  his  part,  would  he  not?" 

"Yes,  but  no  more  of  a  chance  than  you  are 
taking,"  Edward  said.  "If  no  one  ever  took  a 
chance  there  would  be  fewer  accidents.  Just  such 
chances  as  you  started  to  take,  is  the  reason  that 
all  lights  are  being  changed  so  that  no  yellow  light 
shows  between  the  red  and  the  green.  This  change 
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Cross  with  the  light.  Walk;  don't  run.  If  there  are  two 
white  lines  stay  between  them.  If  there  is  one  white  line,  stay 
on  the  inside  of  it.  Are  any  of  these  children  "Jay- Walking"? 

is  being  made  to  eliminate  the  temptation  of  start- 
ing across  before  the  green  "Go"  signal  flashes 
on." 

This  argument  continued  as  they  walked  down 
the  street.  Finally  Joe  laughed  and  said,  "You  two 
have  talked  through  three  lights.  Isn't  it  a  safety 
rule  not  to  talk  while  you  are  crossing  the  street?" 

A  street  car  track  ran  down  the  next  street. 
They  waited  at  the  corner  until  a  street  car  had 
stopped. 

"Now,  you  wait  again,  David,"  warned  Edward, 
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Pick  out  the  numbers  who  crossed  incorrectly.    Tell  what  each 
did  that  was  incorrect. 

as  David  stepped  into  the  street  just  as  the  street 
car  had  passed.  "You  know  it  is  not  safe  to  go  on 
until  you  see  what  is  coming  down  the  street  on 
the  other  side.  You  can  not  see  beyond  the  street 
car  yet." 

In  a  few  minutes,  Bob  said:  "I  see  the  patrols 
are  busy  guiding  the  pupils  across  the  school  lanes. 
We  had  time  to  get  to  school  without  taking 
chances.  I  hear  the  signal  bell  now.  Let's  get  a 
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Pick  out  the  number  who  crossed  correctly.    Tell  why. 

drink  and  be  in  our  places  when  the  tardy  bell 
rings  at  eighty-thirty.    We  must  not  be  late !" 

START  EARLY— DONT  HURRY 
STAND  NEAR  THE  CURB— NOT  ON  IT 


Can  You  Tell? 

1.  Why  all  vehicles  should  stop  at  the  stop  signs. 

2.  Why  a  hand  signal  by  the  motorist  is  of  impor- 
tance to  pedestrians. 
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3.  Why  we  should  look  both  ways  before  stepping 
into  the  street. 

4.  Why  one  should  never  cross  the  street  at  any 
place   except    at   intersections    or   other   places 

marked  for  crossing. 

5.  Why  one  should  always  walk  on  the  inside  of 
the  white  line  when  crossing  the  street. 

6.  Why  one  should  start  across  the  street  on  the 
green  light  only. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Write  the  number  of  blocks  you  have  to  walk  to 
school,  the  number  of  turns  you  make,  and  the 
number  of  crossings  there  are. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Following  the  teacher's  instructions,  make  a  draw- 
ing of  your  route  to  school. 

.    b.  Mark  all  danger  spots  on  your  route  with  red  pen- 
cil or  crayon, 
c.  Paste  this  drawing  in  your  scrapbook. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  List  four  rules  of  safety  told  in  the  story,  that  you 
must  observe  in  walking  to  school. 

b.  Select  five  of  the  best  safety  rules  found  in  the 
story.  Someone  will  write  them  on  the  blackboard. 
Copy  them  in  your  notebook. 

c.  Make  a  poster  of  one  of  these  rules,  and  hang  it  in 
the  classroom. 

THESE  NEW  WORDS  WILL  BE  USED  IN 
THE  NEXT  STORY 

Speed  Limit — greatest  number  of  miles  per  hour  allowed 

to  drive  vehicles. 

Puncture — to  pierce,  to  make  a  hole  in. 
Test — to  prove,  to  find  out. 

Side  road — a  road  that  leads  off  from  a  main  road. 
Cross  road — a  road  that  crosses  a  main  highway. 
Thoroughfare — any  much  travelled  street  or  road. 


THE  BUS  TAKES  US  SAFELY  TO  SCHOOL 

If  you  have  never  ridden  on  one  of  the  big  school 
buses,  come  take  a  morning  ride  with  Joe  and  Alice 
and  the  others.  These  children  live  in  the  coun- 
try and  go  into  town  to  school  each  day.  Joe  and 
Alice  are  safety  officers.  Joe  is  in  Miss  Thomp- 
son's class  and  Alice  is  in  a  higher  grade.  They 
are  very  efficient  in  helping  the  children  observe 
safety  precautions.  Mr.  White,  the  driver,  often 
tells  the  principal  of  the  school  that  he  couldn't 
have  two  better  Safety  Patrols  than  Joe  and  Alice. 

It  is  seven-thirty  o'clock.  That  is  early  to  start 
to  school,  but  the  bus  must  pick  up  many  children 
along  the  way  and  it  is  four  miles  into  town.  Joe 
is  up  early  enough  to  eat  a  good  breakfast.  His 
face  and  hands  are  clean  and  his  hair  is  nicely 
brushed.  His  mother  seems  pleased  with  his  ap- 
pearance as  she  hands  him  his  lunch  kit  and  bids 
him  goodbye. 

At  the  gate  Joe  is  met  by  Henry  who  lives  a 
short  distance  down  the  road. 

"Just  look  at  the  traffic,"  Joe  said.  "Let's  wait 
until  the  cars  have  passed  before  we  cross  over  to 
the  bus.  Miss  Thompson  read  in  the  safety  maga- 
zine that  on  the  highway  one  should  wait  until 
there  is  no  car  nearer  than  one  hundred  yards." 

"That  seems  as  if  you  might  lose  a  great  deal  of 
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time  waiting  so  long,  but  I  know  it  is  better  to  be 
safe  than  sorry,"  Henry  commented. 

Just  then  Joe's  Uncle  Clinton  called  to  them, 
"Wait  a  minute,  boys.  I'll  cross  the  road  with  you. 
I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  White." 

Joe's  Uncle  Clinton,  who  makes  his  home  with 
the  Smiths,  is  the  district  highway  patrolman  and, 
of  course,  is  especially  interested  in  seeing  the 
boys  observe  safety.  He  and  Mr.  White  often 
talk  over  ways  of  improving  safety  conditions 
for  the  school  children. 

"I  see  Mr.  White  is  wiping  his  windshield,"  Joe 
said.  "He  has  just  finished  inspecting  the  new 
bus!" 

"A  careful  driver  sees  to  his  bus,"  Joe's  uncle 
said.  "He  knows  a  new  bus  should  also  be  in- 
spected. Mr.  White  is  a  safe  driver.  That  is  why 
he  was  selected  to  drive  the  bus.  He  not  only  has 
two  good  hands,  two  good  legs  and  feet,  two  good 
eyes,  but  he  can  hear  well,  too,  and  he  knows  the 
rules  of  safe  driving  and  uses  them.  Now  we  can 
safely  cross  the  road.  Come  on." 

"Good  morning,  Officer  Smith.  Hello,  boys," 
said  Mr.  White.  "Watch  your  step,  Henry.  Face 
forward  when  getting  onto  the  bus.  Never  look 
behind  you  while  doing  so." 

They  talk  pleasantly  while  other  children  are 
boarding  the  bus.  Joe  stands  at  the  door  to  help 
the  small  children  enter  the  bus  safely. 
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My  nephew  is  very  proud  of  his  job  as  your 
safety  officer,  Mr.  White,"  Joe's  uncle  said. 

"Joe  is  a  good  officer.  He  is  careful  of  his  own 
safety  first  of  all  so  of  course  he  can  help  others 
with  theirs,"  Mr.  White  returned. 

By  this  time  several  other  boys  and  girls  have 
entered  the  bus. 

"Sammy,  you  disobeyed  two  safety  rules  just 
now,"  Joe  said. 

"What  rules,  Joe?"  Sammy  asked. 

"You  should  have  looked  both  ways  before  step- 
ping onto  the  highway.  Instead  of  walking  behind 
the  bus,  then  around  to  the  door  you  should  have 
come  across  the  highway  to  the  bus,"  Joe  con- 
tinued. "You  should  have  walked  in  front  of  the 
bus,  as  Charles  did  just  now,  then  walked  around 
to  the  door." 

"That  is  right,  Sammy,"  Mr.  White  said.  "Of 
course,  I  keep  my  brakes  in  good  working  order, 
but  it  is  never  safe  to  walk  behind  a  waiting  car 
where  the  driver  cannot  see  you." 

"Unless  the  bus  driver  or  patrol  gets  out  of  the 
bus  and  assists  them  in  crossing  the  street  or 
highway,  the  pupils  should  go  to  the  curb  or  side 
of  the  road  and  remain  there  until  the  bus  has 
passed.  They  can  then  see  in  both  directions 
and  cross  the  street  or  highway  safely,"  Joe's  uncle 
explained. 
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"I  am  sorry  I  was  careless  of  my  safety  just  now, 
Mr.  White,"  Sammy  said.  "I  will  remember  next 
time." 

"The  new  bus  is  pretty.  Won't  you  tell  us  about 
it,  Mr.  White?"  Henry  asked,  anxious  to  say  some- 
thing pleasant. 

"Not  now,  Henry,"  Mr.  White  replied.  "We  must 
drive  on  as  soon  as  I  speak  to  Officer  Smith.  Later 
I  will  tell  you  about  the  bus.  A  good  driver  never 
talks  unnecessarily  to  his  passengers  while 
driving." 

The  big,  new  bus  goes  on  down  the  highway, 
picking  up  two  or  three  children  here,  and  a  group 
of  six  or  eight  there. 

"Look,  here  comes  Alice.  She  is  holding  an  um- 
brella because  it  is  beginning  to  rain.  But  she  is 
holding  it  up  high  so  she  can  see  clearly  where  she 
is  going  as  she  crosses  that  side  road,"  said  Joe. 
"See,  she  looks  in  both  directions  before  crossing. 
She  can  tell  us  more  safe  rules  of  travel.  She  will 
be  glad  to  answer  our  questions." 

The  driver  brings  the  bus  to  a  stop  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  intersection  of  the  highway  and 
side  road  so  that  passing  motorists  can  see  around 
him  into  the  side  road. 

"Good  morning,  Alice,"  called  Henry.  "Sit  in 
the  seat  behind  us." 
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"Henry !  Your  foot.  Look  out,  Alice,"  warned 
the  driver. 

But  not  in  time.  Henry  puts  his  foot  into  the 
aisle  while  talking  and  Alice  stumbles  over  it  and 
falls.  The  skin  is  rubbed  off  one  knee.  Mr.  White 
treats  the  injury  quickly  by  applying  an  antiseptic, 
which  he  carries  in  his  first  aid  kit.  He  covers  the 
injury  with  a  clean  bandage.  Henry  is  sorry  that 
he  has  caused  this  trouble  for  both  Alice  and  Mr. 
White  and  apologizes  for  it. 

"Say,  Alice,  why  did  the  man  in  that  car  stop 
before  passing  the  bus  just  now?"  Sammy  asked. 

"Because  traffic  laws  in  this  state  do  not  per- 
mit a  car  to  pass  a  school  bus  that  is  standing  still 
without  first  coming  to  a  stop,"  answered  Alice. 
"If  the  children  are  getting,  on  or  off  the  bus,  the 
car  is  not  allowed  to  pass  until  everyone  is  safe 
and  the  bus  driver  closes  the  door,  or  signals  the 
other  driver  to  pass." 

Ann  lives  a  short  distance  beyond  the  railroad 
tracks  which  the  bus  has  to  cross.  Mr.  White  al- 
ways stops  the  bus  and  looks  both  ways  down  the 
tracks  to  be  sure  no  train  is  coming. 

"Why  does  Mr.  White  always  stop  at  the  rail- 
road crossing?  He  knows  the  train  is  not  due  for 
another  hour,"  Henry  said. 

"Traffic  "safety  demands  it,"  Alice  answered. 
"There  might  be  a  special  train  coming.  Drivers 
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When  we  walk  to  the  left  facing  traffic  we  can  see  on-coming 

vehicles.     If  we  walk  near  or  off  the  edge  of  the  road, 

the  motorist  can  pass  by  safely. 

can  not  always  know  when  a  train  is  due.  It 
may  be  late,  or  they  may  be  crossing  an  un- 
familiar railroad  crossing.  Most  railroad-crossing 
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accidents  are  caused  by  someone  disobeying  safety 
rules  and  taking  a  chance." 

Ann  always  walked  up  the  side  path  about  one 
hundred  feet  to  the  cross-road  where  Jim  and  Jane 
met  the  bus. 

"Look,  Joe,"  said  Alice.  "Ann  is  waiting  for 
Jim  and  Jane.  They  are  almost  to  the  highway 


now." 


"But  why  do  they  walk  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road,  facing  the  on-coming  traffic?"  asked  Henry. 

"Because,"  replied  Alice,  "that  is  the  only  safe 
way  to  walk  on  any  highway  where  there  are  no 
sidewalks.  In  this  way  you  walk  facing  traffic. 
You  can  see  what  you  are  meeting  and  can  safely 
get  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  Then  there  is  no 
one  coming  up  behind  you.  Wear  light  colored 
clothes  when  walking  along  the  highway  at  night." 

"Ella  and  John  also  ride  this  bus.  They  get  on  at 
the  next  stop,"  said  Joe. 

The  five  children,  Ann,  Jim,  Jane,  Ella,  and  John 
are  soon  seated  on  the  bus.  Then  it  starts  up  the 
hill. 

"I  am  tired  from  hurrying  so  fast  because  of 
the  rain,"  said  Jane. 

"How  comfortable  these  seats  are.  All  buses 
should  have  seats  like  these,  so  we  can  ride  in  com- 
fort and  not  be  tired  out  when  we  get  to  school," 
Joe  said. 

"We  are  almost  to  the  city  limit  now." 
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Safely  we  go  along  the  country  road  through  the 
bluebonnet  fields  of  Texas. 

"Here  is  where  the  bus  must  go  slower  because 
of  the  city  speed  limit,"  said  Alice.  "And  there  on 
the  corner  are  Tom  and  Ted,  the  two  bus  patrols." 

The  children  greet  each  other.  Joe  exclaimed, 
"Officer  Smith  going  off  duty!  Here  is  where  I 
turn  my  job  over  to  you,  Officers  Watson  and  Bus- 
ter." 

"0.  K.  Officer  Smith,"  Tom  called,  as  both  he  and 
Ted  salute.  This  is  a  game  they  play  each  morning 
and  it  is  fun. 

"You  see,"  Alice  continued  to  the  other  children, 
"Tom  is  sitting  in  the  front  to  assist  the  pupils 
on  and  off  the  bus.  Ted  always  sits  near  the  back 
of  the  bus  to  see  that  no  one  moves  about  while 
the  bus  is  in  motion.  He  sees  that  the  aisle  is  kept 
free  from  books,  lunch  baskets,  and  other  objects." 
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"Please,  Sammy,77  warned  Ted,  after  reach- 
ing his  seat,  "you  must  not  put  your  arm  out  of  the 
window.  It  could  be  hurt  badly  by  a  passing  car." 

These  suggestions  are  accepted  in  the  same 
friendly  manner  in  which  they  are  given  for  all  the 
children  want  to  observe  the  rules  of  safety  and 
good  health. 

At  almost  every  corner  boys  and  girls  get  onto 
the  bus.  These  pupils  live  in  the  suburbs,  and  the 
houses  are  scattered. 

Soon  after  they  enter  the  city,  the  bus  stops  for 
a  signal  light.  The  light  is  green,  but  two  boys 
are  waiting  there.  Before  they  are  seated  the 
red  light  flashes  on.  When  it  is  green  again,  the 
bus  turns  left  and  upon  arriving  at  the  next  inter- 
section, comes  to  a  stop.  It  is  several  minutes 
before  it  can  cross  the  busy  street.  The  driver 
keeps  close  watch  for  pupils,  for  now  they  are 
near  the  school  building.  Soon  he  drives  into  the 
bus  stand,  a  place  reserved  for  the  bus  on  the 
school  grounds.  Here  it  is  safe  for  the  pupils  to 
get  off  the  bus. 

Miss  Thompson  comes  out  to  the  bus  stand  to 
meet  the  children.  Several  members  of  the  Safety 
Club  are  with  her. 

"Good  morning,  children,"  she  called.  "Hello, 
Joe.  I  see  my  safety  officer  rides  the  bus.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  White.  These  boys  and  girls  I  have 
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with  me  are  members  of  my  Safety  Club.  We 
want  to  inspect  the  bus  and  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions." 

"I  am  glad  for  you  to  do  so,  Miss  Thompson, 
and  Fll  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions,"  Mr. 
White  replied. 

"What  kind  of  glass  have  you  in  these  doors 
and  windows?"  one  pupil  asked. 

"Safety  glass.  It  will  not  shatter  and  cut  you 
in  case  of  an  accident." 

"Does  this  bus  have  an  emergency  door?"  some 
one  asked. 

"Of  course,"  replied  Mr.  White.  "I  inspect  the 
door  daily  to  see  that  it  is  always  in  good  work- 
ing order." 

Many  more  questions  were  asked  by  the  chil- 
dren and  answered  by  Mr.  White. 

"Mr.  White,  I  am  sure  that  we  now  have  a  good 
picture  of  a  safe  bus  and  a  qualified  driver,"  Miss 
Thompson  said,  just  as  the  signal  bell  rang.  "Chil- 
dren, we  must  go,"  she  continued.  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
White,  we  have  enjoyed  having  you  tell  us  about 
the  bus."  

Can  you  answer  these  questions 

1.  Is    the    girl    carrying   her    umbrella    correctly? 
Why? 

2.  Are  the  children  walking  along  the  side  road 
correctly?     Why? 
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3.  What  two  rules  of  safety  must  the  boys  crossing 
the  highway  observe  to  be  safe  while  crossing  to 
the  bus  stop? 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Tell  your  parents  of  some  new  safety  rule  you  have 
learned  to  observe  while  riding  on  a  bus. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Find  two  safety  rules  in  the  story  which  you  think 
are  not  always  observed  by  people  riding  a  bus. 
Tell  how  failure  to  observe  these  rules  might  be 
the  cause  of  an  accident. 

b.  Tell  three  safe  driving  rules  a  bus  driver  should 
know. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Print  a  sign  that  you  think  would  be  of  help  to 
travelers  on  a  rural  highway. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  THESE  NEW  WORDS  IN 
THE  NEXT  STORY 

Fare — money  paid  for  travel. 

Safety  Zone — a  space  set  asicJe  for  pedestrians  while  they 

are  waiting  to  board  a  car. 
Alighting — getting  off  or  down  from  a  vehicle. 


RIDING  THE  STREET  CAR  IS  FUN 

"Bill,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  "I  want  to  go  out  of 
town  with  Father  today,  and  as  we  wish  to  get 
away  early,  I  wonder  if  you  and  Mary  will  mind 
riding  the  street  car  to  school  this  morning?" 

"No,  we  won't  mind,"  Bill  replied.  "It's  no  trou- 
ble at  all  to  take  the  street  car." 

"Goody,  goody !"  exclaimed  Mary.  "I  like  to  ride 
the  street  car.  I  never  have  ridden  to  school  on 
it.  Margaret  and  Sue  ride  every  morning.  We'll 
get  on  before  they  do.  I'm  glad  we're  going  on 
the  street  car!" 

"Stop  chattering,  Mary,"  her  brother  said. 
"Let's  get  our  books  ready.  It's  nearly  time  to 
start." 

Bill  was  in  Miss  Thompson's  class.  Mary  was 
six  and  had  just  started  to  school  in  September. 
Their  mother  always  took  them  to  school  in  the 
car  and  came  for  Mary  at  one-thirty.  Bill  always 
rode  home  on  the  street  car. 

"Now,  Mary,  you  be  careful  to  stay  right  with 
Bill,"  Mrs.  Martin  cautioned.  "Bill,  watch  after 
her  closely.  She  has  been  on  a  street  car  only  a 
few  times,  you  know." 

"Of  course  my  buddy  can  look  after  me.  Isn't 
he  a  member  of  the  Safety  Club?"  Mary  ex- 
claimed. "But  I'll  be  careful,  too,"  she  added. 
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"I  hear  the  street  car  coining  around  the  corner. 
Let's  hurry.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  on  it !"  Mary 
exclaimed.  "Do  you  have  the  fare  ready?" 

"Yes,  I  have  the  exact  change.  But,  don't  be  in 
such  a  hurry,  Mary,"  Bill  cautioned.  "We  must 
not  cross  to  the  safety  zone  until  the  cars  have 
passed  and  it  is  safe  for  us  to  go,  Now,  we'll  cross 
over  and  wait  there." 

"Bill,  what  would  we  do  if  we  didn't  have  a 
safety  zone?" 

"We  would  wait  here  near  the  curb  until  the 
street  car  came  to  our  corner.  Then  we  would  step 
out  and  go  to  the  door." 

"But  what  if  a  car  should  be  coming?"  Mary 
asked. 

"Then  we  would  signal  the  conductor  to  stop. 
When  the  automobile  had  passed  or  come  to  a  stop 
back  of  the  street  car  we  could  then  go  and  get 
onto  the  street  car." 

"Should  an  automobile  pass  a  street  car  when 
the  door  is  open?"  Mary  asked. 

"If  there  is  no  safety  zone,  the  driver  should 
wait  until  the  conductor  closes  the  door.  If  there 
is  a  safety  zone,  the  driver  of  the  automobile  may 
drive  by  if  there  are  no  passengers  going  to  or 
leaving  the  safety  zone  at  the  time,  but  he  should 
drive  slowly. 

"I  see  the  motorman  is  Mr.  Chapman.  I  often 
ride  home  on  his  car  in  the  afternoon.  Now  be 
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sure  to  watch  your  step,  Mary,  and  hold  to  the 
hand  rail.  Good  mornig,  Mr.  Chapman.  I  have  a 
new  passenger  for  you.  This  is  my  sister,  Mary. 
This  is  her  first  ride  to  school  on  the  street  car. 
Go  right  on  to  your  seat,  Mary,  and  sit  down." 

"Good  morning,  Bill  and  Mary,"  returned  Mr. 
Chapman.  "I  see  you  are  starting  her  off  to  be 
a  careful  passenger,  Bill." 

Bill  put  the  fare  in  the  box  and  joined  Mary. 

"If  you  ride  the  street  car  by  yourself,  Mary," 
said  Bill,  "and  it  starts  moving  while  you  are  put- 
ting your  fare  in  the  box,  hold  on  to  the  upright 
post  back  of  the  conductor.  Then  keep  a  good  bal- 
ance by  holding  on  to  the  seats  on  either  side  as 
you  walk." 

"There  are  plenty  of  seats  this  morning,  but 
what  must  I  do  if  there  are  no  vacant  ones?"  Mary 
asked. 

"Walk  some  distance  toward  the  rear  of  the  car 
and  hold  to  the  back  of  a  seat.  There  is  a  place  in 
the  back  of  each  seat  for  that  purpose.  By  going 
toward  the  rear  of  the  car,  you  give  other  per- 
sons, who  get  on  after  you,  room  in  the  aisle.  Then 
they  won't  have  to  push  past  you." 

"I  see  Margaret  and  Sue!  I  want  to  wave  at 
them  but  these  old  iron  bars  are  in  my  way !  I'm 
afraid  they  won't  see  me  and  will  wait  for  another 
car,"  Mary  anxiously  exclaimed. 
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"Don't  put  your  hand  through  the  bars.  They 
are  for  our  protection.  A  passing  truck  or  car 
could  strike  your  hand  and  injure  it  badly,"  Bill 
said.  "The  girls  see  you.  They  are  getting  on. 
Stay  still,  Mary,  don't  go  down  the  aisle  to  meet 
them.  The  car  is  already  moving." 

The  children  greeted  each  other.  There  were  no 
vacant  seats  by  Mary  and  Bill,  so  Margaret  and 
Sue  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side,  several  seats 
nearer  the  front. 

"I  want  to  move  over  there  by  them,"  said  Mary, 
picking  up  her  books.  "Come  on,  Bill,  there  are 
two  vacant  seats." 

"All  right,  but  wait  until  the  street  car  makes 
its  next  stop,"  her  brother  said. 

The  three  little  girls  kept  up  a  lively  conversa- 
tion. Mary  was  enjoying  her  first  ride  to  school 
on  the  street  car.  When  they  neared  the  school 
corner,  Bill  pressed  the  signal  button.  When  the 
conductor  brought  the  street  car  to  a  stop,  the  chil- 
dren left  their  seats  at  once. 

"Hold  on  to  the  hand  rail  and  face  forward, 
Mary,"  Bill  continued  as  they  were  alighting. 
"Look  to  the  right  when  you  get  off.  Now  it  is 
safe.  We'll  cross  to  the  curb." 

"But  we  want  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street,"  Mary  exclaimed. 
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"You  should  always  go  to  the  curb  first,"  Bill 
said. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anybody  as  careful  as  my 
buddy?"  Mary  proudly  asked,  adding,  "He  be- 
longs to  Miss  Thompson's  Safety  Club." 

"Now  we  have  a  green  light  and  we  can  cross 
over,"  Bill  advised.  "You  see,  Mary,  you  should 
not  attempt  to  go  in  front  of  the  street  car  and 
cross  over  as  soon  as  you  get  off.  The  signal  light 
might  change  just  as  you  started,  and  oncoming 
traffic  would  reach  you  before  you  got  to  the 
opposite  curb.  Of  course,  you  should  not  turn 
back.  Then,  too,  the  street  car  has  a  right  to  go 
forward  when  the  signal  light  in  front  of  it  says 
'Go'.  Should  there  be  no  signal  light,  wait  until 
the  street  car  passes  on." 

As  the  four  of  them  proceeded,  Bill  continued 
to  talk  Safety.  "You  should  have  a  clear  view  of 
the  other  side  of  the  street  before  crossing  it.  You 
should  see  if  any  cars  or  vehicles  are  coming  be- 
fore starting  across.  Look  first  to  the  left,  then 
to  the  right.  Look  again  to  the  right  when  you 
reach  the  middle  of  the  street.  Make  sure  you 
have  plenty  of  time  to  reach  the  curb  before  the 
traffic  can  reach  you.  If  you  do  not  have  plenty 
of  time,  stand  still  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
wait  until  you  do." 

"Do  you  learn  all  these  things  in  the  Safety  Club, 
Bill?"  Sue  asked. 
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Go  to  the  curb  when  alighting  from  the  street  car,  and  before 

crossing  the  street.    Keep  hands  and  arms  inside  while  on  the 

car.     What  errors  are  these  boys  and  girls  making? 

Answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Why  is  it  safest  to  go  to  the  curb  first,  after 
alighting  from  a  street  car? 

2.  Should  one  stand  near  the  edge  of  the  curb? 
Why? 

3.  Should  one  look  to  the  left  or  right  when  getting 
off  a  street  car? 

4.  Should  you  run  across  a  street  in  front  of  a  street 
car? 

5.  Is  it  dangerous  to  hold  your  hand  out  a  street 
car  window?    Why? 
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6.  Why  should  you  wait  until  the  street  car  has 
come  to  a  stop  before  starting  down  the  aisle  to 
get  off? 

7.  Is  it  safe  to  walk  into  a  street  from  behind  a 
street  car? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Bring  to  class  a  toy  street  car. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Find  two  rules  of  safety  in  the  story  to  ,be  observed 
when  riding  a  street  car. 

b.  Find  two  rules  of  safety  in  the  story  to  be  observed 
while  getting  off  a  street  car. 

c.  Make  sentences  illustrating  the  meaning  of  the 
new  words. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Copy  four  rules  of  safety  selected  in  class. 

b.  Put  these  rules  on  a  chart,  or  make  a  poster  of 
them. 

c.  Tell  of  a  trip  you  have  made  on  a  street  car. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  THESE  NEW  WORDS  IN 
THE  NEXT  STORY 

Motor — the  engine  of  an  automobile. 

Fumes — the  unpleasant  smelling  smoke  from  the  engine 

of  an  automobile. 
Double  lane — two  paths  of  traffic  going  in  the  same 

direction. 
Right  lane — the  lane  on  the  extreme  right  side  of  a  street 

or  road. 
Left  lane — the  lane  nearest  the  center  of  the  street  or 

highway. 
Equipped — furnished,  provided  with  safety  features. 


OFF  TO  SCHOOL  IN  OUR  NEW  CAR 

"Come  on,  Mary,"  Bill  called,  "Mother  is  ready 
to  take  us  to  school." 

Mary  hurried  out  wearing  her  new  coat,  cap, 
and  mittens,  for  it  was  a  cold,  frosty  morning. 
Bill  was  dressed  warmly,  too.  They  skipped  down 
the  driveway  to  the  garage  where  their  mother 
was  already  getting  into  the  car. 

"Let's  scrape  the  dirt  off  our  shoes,"  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin said.  "Father  has  just  had  the  car  washed  and 
we  want  to  keep  it  clean." 

"Doesn't  it  look  beautiful?  I  am  glad  Father 
gave  us  this  pretty  new  car  for  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent," Mary  said  as  she  inspected  it.  "Bill  will  sit 
in  the  back  and  I'll  sit  up  front  with  you,  Mother." 

"All  right,  Mary,  but  see  that  your  door  is  closed 
carefully,"  her  mother  replied.  "It  is  such  a  cold 
morning,"  she  continued,  "I  shall  back  the  car  out 
of  the  garage,  then  I  shall  let  the  motor  warm  up 
a  bit  before  we  start." 

"Why  not  warm  it  up  while  it  is  in  the  garage?" 
asked  Mary  as  her  mother  backed  the  car  out  onto 
the  driveway. 

"Open  the  window  a  little  while  the  engine  gets 
warm  and  I  will  tell  you." 

"But  it  is  too  cold  to  keep  the  window  open," 
said  Mary. 
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Fresh  air  defeats  carbon-monoxide.    How  is  Mrs.  Martin 
observing  safety  against  this  poisonous  gas? 

"We  shall  adjust  it  when  we  get  started,"  replied 
Mrs.  Martin.  "Now,  I  want  you  to  remember  what 
I  am  about  to  tell  you.  When  the  engine  of  a  car 
is  running,  there  are  always  fumes  escaping  from 
it.  Most  of  them  escape  through  the  exhaust  pipe. 
These  fumes  are  very  poisonous  if  breathed  into 
the  lungs.  They  cause  one  to  faint.  And,  if 
breathed  too  long,  they  cause  death. 

"We  have  been  talking  about  all  this  in  our 
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Safety  Club,"  Bill  explained.  "Miss  Thompson  ex- 
plained it  in  detail.  She  told  us  that  these  fumes 
are  called  carbon  monoxide  gas.  One  boy  told  of  a 
man  who  was  found  dead  in  his  car.  The  man  was 
believed  to  have  been  killed  in  this  way." 

Their  mother  continued,  "So,  you  see,  the  engine 
of  a  car  should  never  be  left  running  in  a  garage 
that  is  closed.  You  should  never  sit  in  a  car  with 
all  the  windows  or  drafts  closed  while  the  motor 
is  running.  Some  automobiles  have  a  way  to  ven- 
tilate them  other  than  the  windows.  Ventilation 
in  the  car  is  very  necessary  at  all  times.  Of  course, 
there  should  be  no  direct  draft  on  anyone  sitting 
in  the  car.  The  floor  mat  should  fit  very  snugly 
to  keep  out  any  fumes. 

"Now  we  may  go."  She  had  backed  the  car 
several  feet  from  the  garage  when  she  saw  Mary 
about  to  open  the  door.  She  stopped  instantly. 

"Mary,  why  are  you  opening  the  door?"  Mrs. 
Martin  asked  quickly. 

"Snooky  is  coming  alongside  the  car  and  I'm 
afraid  he  will  get  hurt.  Wait  a  minute,  Mother," 
Mary  exclaimed.  Snooky  was  her  pet  kitten  which 
she  loved  dearly. 

"The  idea,  Mary,  of  opening  a  door  while  the 
car  is  moving!"  Bill  scolded.  "Snooky  has  keen 
eyes.  He  may  be  daring  but  not  careless.  The 
cat  is  one  of  the  most  watchful  of  all  animals." 
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"That  was  very  dangerous,  Mary,"  her  mother 
said.  "Go  put  Snooky  on  the  back  porch  and  hurry 
back." 

"Bill,"  she  added,  "take  Mary  back  there  with 
you.  I  can't  watch  her  and  drive,  too." 

As  Mary  climbed  into  the  car  again,  Bill  said, 
"Watch  your  hands  and  feet.  Be  sure  they  are  out 
of  danger  before  you  shut  the  door." 

Mary  lowered  the  window  to  take  a  last  look  at 
Snooky.  "Get  accustomed  to  keeping  your  arms 
inside  when  the  window  is  lowered,"  her  mother 
said.  "A  passing  car  or  truck  could  strike  and  in- 
jure them.  Your  father  has  cautioned  me  to  be  very 
careful  as  I  back  out  of  this  driveway.  This  is  a  busy 
street,"  Mrs.  Martin  said. 

When  she  was  on  the  street,  she  adjusted  the 
mirror  so  as  to  have  a  clear  view  through  the  rear 
window.  The  new  car  rolled  smoothly  down  the 
street. 

"I  wonder  if  the  train  is  coming,"  said  Mary, 
just  before  they  came  to  the  railroad  crossing. 

"I'll  slow  down  and  look  up  and  down  the  tracks 
before  I  drive  onto  them,"  her  mother  said. 

"But  Mother,  there  are  signal  lights  on  the 
tracks,"  said  Bill. 

"Yes,"  answered  Bill's  mother,  "but  just  the 
same,  it  is  safe  to  look  first.  Signal  lights  can  go 
wrong.  Something  might  happen  to  the  electric 
lines  that  operate  them,  or  the  electricity  might 
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be  cut  off  for  some  cause.  Trains  always  have 
the  right  of  way." 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  tracks  they  passed 
Frank  riding  a  bicycle.  Frank  was  Bill's  friend, 
who  was  in  another  grade.  The  two  boys  often 
played  together. 

"Look,  Mary,"  said  Bill,  "Frank  has  a  new 
wheel.  I  am  going  to  talk  to  him  about  it  when 
we  get  to  school." 

"Here  we  are  at  school,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "You 
have  plenty  of  time  to  see  Frank's  new  bicycle.  I 
shall  be  waiting  here  for  you,  Mary,  when  school 
is  dismissed  at  one-thirty.  We'll  go  to  the  market 
and  return  for  you  at  three,  Bill,  then  we  will  all 
go  to  a  movie." 

"You  are  a  good  driver,  Mother.  I  believe  you 
would  qualify  for  the  Safety  Club,"  was  Bill's  com- 
pliment. 


Can  you  tell 

1.  Why  it  is  unsafe  to  ride  in  an  automobile  with 
all  the  windows  or  drafts  closed. 

2.  Why  an  automobile  engine  should  not  be  left 
running  in  a  closed  garage. 

3.  Why  it  is  unsafe  to  hold  your  hand  out  a  car 
window. 

4.  Why  a  car  driver  should  not  drive  onto  a  rail- 
road track  before  looking  both  ways  down  the 
track. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Ask  your  parents  to  show  you  how  to  give  the 
hand  signals  while  driving. 

b.  Practice  these  signals  while  at  play. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Make  sentences  in  class  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  the  new  words. 

b.  Find  three  safety  rules  to  observe  while  in  a  car 
that  Mrs.  Martin  pointed  out  to  Bill  and  Mary. 

c.  Find  two  other  rules  of  traffic  in  the  story. 

d.  Practice  giving  the  hand  signals. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Make  a  poster  of  the  three  best  rules  of  safety  in 
the  story. 

b.  Take  a  copy  of  these  rules  home  with  you  and  dis- 
cuss them. 

THESE  NEW  WORDS  ARE  USED  IN 
THE  NEXT  STORY 

Attachment — something  put  on  or  fastened  to  something 

else. 

Reserved — set  apart  for  a  particular  purpose. 
Guards — something  used  to  protect  some  other  thing. 
Mishap — an  unfortunate  accident. 


FRANK  HAS  A  NEW  BICYCLE 

"Good  morning,  Bill,"  greeted  Frank,  as  he 
parked  his  new  bicycle  in  the  space  reserved  for 
wheels  at  school. 

"Hello,  Frank,"  Bill  returned.  "Say,  that's  a  fine 
new  wheel !  We  have  a  new  car.  Did  you  notice 
it  just  now?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  it  as  you  passed  me,"  Frank  replied. 
"It  is  a  pretty  one.  The  bicycle  is  my  Christmas 
present  and  am  I  proud  of  it!  Boy,  it  has  every- 
thing. Look  at  the  wide  guards.  See  these  coaster- 
brakes.  Take  a  look  at  these  safety  handle  bars!" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  safety  handle  bars?" 
asked  Bill,  trying  to  notice  everything  about  the 
new  bicycle. 

"They  are  the  right  size  for  me.  It  does  not  tire 
me  to  hold  them,"  Frank  explained.  "See,  they 
have  rubber  hand-grips  so  that  my  hands  won't 
get  cold  or  slip.  They  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  suit  the  person  riding  the  wheel.  That's  why 
they  are  called  safety  handle  bars." 

"Say,  I  see  you  have  a  bright  reflector  both  on 
the  front  and  rear,"  Bill  said. 

"Yes,"  Frank  continued.  "That  is  so  people  can 
see  me  at  night,  when  meeting  me  or  coming  up 
behind  me." 

"In  a  way,  you  are  a  motorist,  Frank,"  Bill  ob- 
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We  stay  in  open  spaces  while  learning  to  ride.     We  know  and 
use  the  hand  signals  when  we  enter  the  traffic  lanes.    Except 
when  giving  the  hand  signals  we  keep  both  hands  on  the  handle- 
bars.    We  do  not  bunch  up  and  get  in  the  way 
of  motorists  or  each  other. 

served.    "What  traffic  rules  do  you  have  to  con- 
sider?" 

"All  of  them,"  laughed  Frank.  "You  know  Of- 
ficer McDonald  says  riding  a  bicycle  correctly  is 
the  first  step  in  becoming  a  skilful  driver.  He 
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thinks  all  boys  and  girls  should  learn  how  to  ride 
a  bicycle  correctly.  They  learn  hand  signals  in 
traffic.  They  learn  to  be  courteous  to  pedestrians 
and  others  on  the  road.  We  have  a  bicycle  club. 
We  meet  each  Saturday  morning  in  an  open  space 
where  there  is  no  traffic.  We  learn  the  rules  of 
safety  for  ourselves  and  the  rules  which  drivers 
of  vehicles  should  observe  on  the  highways.  I  am 
president  of  our  Bicycle  Club.  Here  in  my  note- 
book are  some  of  the  rules  we  have  learned." 

These  are  the  rules  Bill  read  from  Frank's  note- 
book: 

1.  When  in  traffic  or  on  the  street  or  high- 
way, never  ride  passengers  on  handle 
bars. 

2.  Never  hitch  onto  moving  vehicles. 

3.  Never  let  go  of  the  handle  bars  while  in 
traffic  or  on  the  street  or  highway. 

4.  Never  ride  several  abreast  in  the  streets. 

5.  Keep  as  near  to  the  curb  as  possible. 

6.  Don't  attempt  stunts  on  public  highways. 

7.  Don't  weave  in  and  out  of  traffic. 

8.  Don't  cut  across  streets  between  inter- 
sections. 

9.  Use  hand  signals  when  turning  in  traffic. 

10.  Obey  traffic  light  and  stop  signals. 

11.  Don't  throw  on  brakes  too  quickly  while 
riding  on  wet  streets. 
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When  Bill  had  finished  reading  the  list  of  rules, 
Frank  said,  "We  are  happy  to  know  and  obey  the 
safety  rules.  They  keep  us  and  others  from  mis- 
haps." 

"What  I  should  like  to  know  is  whether  one  who 
rides  a  bicycle  is  a  motorist  or  a  pedestrian,"  Bill 
asked. 

"You  almost  have  me  there,"  Frank  said.  "The 
bicycle  is  a  vehicle  but  it  has  no  motor  in  it;  there- 
fore, it  is  not  a  motor  vehicle.  I  would  say  that 
one  who  rides  a  bicycle  is  neither  a  motorist  nor  a 
pedestrian. 

"Miss  Thompson,  in  your  safety  club,  can  ex- 
plain to  you  why  we  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
motorist  and  not  the  rules  of  the  pedestrian." 

"When  I  get  my  new  bicycle  for  my  birthday 
next  month,  I  should  like  for  you  to  help  me  learn 
all  you  know  about  safe  riding,  Frank,"  Bill  said. 

"Sure,"  Frank  replied,  "and  we  would  like  to 
have  you  join  our  Bicycle  Club.  There's  the  bell! 
I  am  glad  you  like  my  wheel.  You  must  ride  it 
sometime." 
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Can  You  Tell? 

1.  How  a  bicycle  rider  gives  the  hand  signals. 

2.  Two  dangers  from  riding  anyone  on  the  handle 
bars. 

3.  Why  hitching  onto  vehicles  is  dangerous. 

4.  Why  bicycle  riders  should  learn  and  obey  the 
traffic  rules. 

5.  If  it  is  ever  safe  to  let  go  the  handle  bars. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  weaving  in  and  out  of  traffic. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Count  the  safety  features  on  your  bicycle. 

b.  Practice  giving  hand   signals   while  riding  your 
bicycle. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Select  from  the  things  submitted  ;n  class,  five  of 
the  best  features  a  bicycle  should  have. 

b.  Copy  in  your  notebook  or  put  on  a  chart  three  rules 
of  safety  while  riding  a  bicycle. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Learn  what  cyclist  means. 

b.  Suggest  two  rules  of  safety  for  cyclists,  other  than 
those  already  mentioned. 

THESE  NEW  WORDS  ARE  USED  IN 
THE  NEXT  STORY 

Observe — to  take  notice. 

Neglect — to  fail  to  pay  attention  to. 

Container — anything  used  to  contain  or  hold  something. 

Vessel — a  hollow  container,  especially  for  holding  liquid. 

Faucet — a  spout  fitted  with  a  valve  for  drawing  liquids 

through  a  pipe. 
Confusion — disorder;  mixed  up. 


DO  WE  OBSERVE  SAFETY  IN  OUR 
SCHOOL  BUILDING 

Do  we  observe  safety  in  our  school  room?  This 
was  the  challenging  question  before  the  Safety 
Club.  Miss  Thompson's  class  decided  if  they  were 
going  to  talk  safety,  study  it,  and  really  observe 
it,  they  had  best  give  a  close  check  up  on  safety 
in  their  room.  The  club  period  set  aside  for  this 
discussion  fell  on  a  wet,  cold  day. 

"Do  you  see  any  safety  hazards  in  the  room?" 
the  teacher  asked. 

"Yes,"  several  children  replied. 

"Name  them,  and  tell  how  they  could  cause  an 
accident,"  they  were  directed. 

"Jack  has  a  pencil  sticking  out  of  his  pocket," 
Bob  observed.  "He  could  fall  and  stick  the  point 
in  him." 

"We  have  our  scissors  out  on  our  desks,  ready 
to  begin  cutting  our  safety  posters,"  Doris  said. 
"Scissors  could  cut  us,  if  not  handled  correctly,  and 
hurt  our  feet,  if  allowed  to  drop  on  them." 

"These  scissors  we  are  using  are  blunt  ended, 
though,  and  they  are  not  as  dangerous  as  the  sharp 
pointed  ones,"  Carolyn  hastened  to  say. 

"Jack  put  his  foot  out  into  the  aisle  just  now," 
Elmer  said.  "Some  one  might  stumble  over  it  and 
fall." 
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"I  think  you  are  very  good  observers,"  Miss 
Thompson  smiled.  "Now  if  we  will  be  as  keen  at 
correcting  these  hazards  as  we  are  at  seeing  them, 
I  believe  this  class  will  be  'safety  minded'  soon." 

"Don't  you  think,  then,  that  we  could  answer 
'yes'  to  the  question,  'Do  we  observe  safety  in  our 
schoolroom'?"  Bill  asked. 

"Yes!"  came  the  defensive  chorus. 

"Now,  suppose  we  take  a  trip  to  all  parts  of  the 
school  building,  and  we  shall  look  to  see  what  rules 
of  safety  we  should  observe  while  in  those  parts," 
said  Miss  Thompson. 

When  they  had  returned  to  the  room,  Miss 
Thompson  asked :  "What  were  some  of  the  rules 
we  discussed  on  our  tour  of  the  building  that  you 
think  you  should  learn?" 

"I  know  three  rules  for  the  hallway,"  said  Betty. 

"You  may  tell  them  to  the  class." 

These  are  the  rules  Betty  gave: 

Do  not  push  or  trip  anyone  in  the  halls. 

Do  not  run  in  the  halls,  and  always  keep  to  the 

right. 
Do  not  lean  against  glass  cases. 

"May  I  give  three  rules  for  the  stairways?" 
asked  Bob. 
"Yes,  you  may,  Bob." 
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These  are  the  rules  Bob  gave : 

Do  not  run  down  the  stairs. 

Do  not  leave  objects  lying  on  the  stairs. 

Do  not  trip  or  push  anyone  on  the  stairs. 

"I  want  to  mention  just  one  thing,"  Miss  Thomp- 
son said.  "Always  obey  instructions  during  fire 
drills.  It  is  very  necessary  that  everyone  do  this, 
then  there  will  be  no  confusion." 

Our  fire  Drill 

Sometimes  when  we  march  out,  our  way  is  clear. 
Sometimes  our  teachers  have  objects  in  the  pass- 
ageways to  try  our  skill.  When  we  come  to  these 
objects  our  captains  lead  us  around  or  over  them 
without  confusion. 

We  are  trained  to  march  in  twos  from  our 
rooms.  At  one  location  where  we  have  large  double 
doors  and  the  children  of  two  rooms  pass  out  into 
the  hallway,  we  leave  the  building  in  fours  through 
this  wide  passage. 

We  march  a  safe  distance  from  the  building  be- 
fore we  stop.  We  never  stop  nearer  than  100  feet 
to  the  building.  Except  for  drill,  teachers  at  our 
school  see  that  all  passageways  are  kept  clear  at 
all  times,  so  that  should  a  fire  occur,  we  will  not 
be  hemmed  in  or  confused  by  these  objects.  Our 
monitors  are  trained  to  close  the  windows  as  we 
leave  our  room.  Each  is  assigned  to  a  window. 
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We  know  what  to  do  should  fire  attack  our  school  building. 
We  know  how  and  where  to  leave  the  building.  We  march 
orderly  but  quickly  out  and  to  a  safe  distance  away  before  we 
stop.  Should  we  be  trapped  we  would  go  down  the  fire  escape. 
It  is  kept  clear  at  all  times. 

They  then  join  into  the  march.  Room  captains 
leave  the  room  last.  They  close  the  doors  after 
them  and  report  all  out  to  the  chief  or  marshal  in 
charge  of  the  floor.  Other  children  are  detailed 
to  cloak  rooms  and  toilets  to  pick  up  stragglers 
and  to  prevent  children  from  delaying  for  wraps 
and  belongings.  If  we  have  cripples  in  our  room, 
someone  is  assigned  to  each  of  them,  to  see  that 
they  get  out  safely  in  case  of  a  fire. 
In  fire  drill,  talking  is  forbidden  except  by  those 
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designated  to  make  reports.  Roll  is  called  when 
we  reach  a  safe  distance  from  the  building  and 
stop. 

Our  school  building  has  a  number  of  passage- 
ways. The  doors  open  outward.  They  have  panic 
bolts  on  the  inside  of  them.  These  bolts  release 
the  doors  from  the  inside  at  the  slightest  touch. 
These  and  other  safety  features  of  our  building 
make  our  fire  drills  easy  and  would  help  us  to  get 
out  safely  should  we  have  a  fire. 


Give  a  reason  for 

1.  Not  pushing  or  tripping  another  in  the  halls. 

2.  Keeping  to  the  right  in  hallways. 

3.  Keeping  objects  off  stairs. 

4.  Walking,  rather  than  running,  downstairs. 

5.  Keeping  your  feet  under  your  table  in  the  cafe- 
teria. 

6.  Not  pushing  someone  while  they  are  drinking  at 
the  drinking  fountain. 

7.  Not  leaving  books  or  sheets  of  paper  lying  in  the 
aisles. 

8.  Keeping  pencils  or  other  sharp  objects  out  of 
your  mouth. 

9.  Having  fire  drill  often. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Find  pictures  showing  weather  conditions,  such  as 
snow,  rain,  muddy  streets,  or  roads. 

b.  Ask  your  parents  to  tell  you  how  weather  condi- 
tions affect  your  safety. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Tell  two  ways  in  which  weather  can  cause  one  to 
have  an  accident  if  he  is  not  cautious. 

b.  Discuss  making  a  weather  calendar. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Copy  one  safety  rule  given  in  the  story  which  you 
think   should  be  more  closely  observed   in   your 
school. 

b.  Make  a  poster  of  the  rule  you  selected. 

NEW  WORDS 

Opportunity — a  favorable  time,  a  chance  to  do  something. 

Bordering — by  the  side  of,  adjoining. 

Teeters — see-saws. 

Surround — to  enclose  on  all  sides. 

Reproduce — to  make  again. 

Likeness — a  copy,  an  image  of  something. 


WE  LEARN  TO  OBSERVE  SAFETY  ON  THE 
SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

"We  are  to  learn  the  safety  of  our  school 
grounds  next/'  Miss  Thompson  announced.  "Here 
is  where  we  learn  about  'thought'  safety — that  is, 
thinking  safety  for  others.  We  should  see  that 
others  are  as  well  protected  as  ourselves,  especially 
the  smaller  children.  You  will  remember  the 
patrolman  who  is  on  duty  at  the  corner  visited 
our  room  last  week.  He  took  you  over  the  school 
grounds.  He  asked  you  to  remember  the  safety 
rules  while  playing." 

"Miss  Thompson,  I  have  an  idea  that  will  help 
us  to  learn  about  the  rules  of  safety  on  the  grounds 
and  during  our  games,  and  also  on  the  streets 
bordering  our  grounds,"  said  Elmer. 

"I  should  like  to  hear  it.  Suppose  you  tell  it  to 
the  class." 

"The  patrolman  showed  us  places  on  the 
grounds  where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  play  cer- 
tain games,  like  baseball,  but  would  be  a  good  place 
for  games  like  hopscotch,  or  football  He  told  us 
some  rules  about  the  teeters  and  other  equipment 
that  we  should  observe  at  different  times.  We 
have  telephone  poles,  trees,  and  sidewalks  on  the 
grounds.  We  could  make  some  safety  rules  to  be 
observed  while  playing  near  them.  There  are 
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automobiles  parked  at  the  curb  on  one  street  and 
the  buses  have  a  place  reserved  for  them  on  an- 
another.  Sometimes  we  do  not  know  the  safest 
way  to  cross  the  streets  that  surround  the 
grounds." 

"Thank  you,  Elmer,  that  is  exactly  what  we  wish 
to  learn  next.  Perhaps  you  have  a  plan  by  which 
we  can  readily  get  at  this?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Elmer.  "I  would  like  for  us 
to  use  the  sand  or  work  tables,  and  reproduce  our 
school  grounds.  We  could  show  the  school  build- 
ing, automobiles,  sidewalks,  telephone  poles,  and 
trees,  and  also  show  the  streets  about  the 
grounds." 

"We  could  visit  the  corners  and  study  the  safe 
way  to  cross  them  here  at  school,"  Bob  added. 
"Then  we  could  write  the  rules  and  make  posters 
of  them,  and  copy  them  in  our  notebooks." 

"Then  we  could  show  where  the  swings  are,  and 
where  certain  games  can  be  played  by  the  pupils 
our  size.  Then  write  the  rules  to  be  observed 
while  at  play,"  Jack  said. 

"Elmer  and  I  would  like  to  make  the  signal 
lights,"  said  Bob.  "We  could  review  the  rules 
about  crossing  on  a  light,  and  practice  them  here 
at  our  school  corner." 

"Your  plans  are  very  interesting,"  Miss  Thomp- 
son said.  "When  your  exhibit  is  finished, 
would  you  like  to  invite  your  parents  to  visit  us? 
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Our  teachers  supervise  our  play  to  make  it  safe.     Out  we  are, 
if  we  throw  the  bat  as  on  the  way  tol  base  we  go. 

Would  you  like  to  show  these  things  and  the  rules 
on  a  display  board?  This  can  be  done  by  pasting 
the  objects  on  it.  Either  plan  will  give  you  a  great 
opportunity  for  doing  what  you  like  to  do.  Would 
you  like  to  write  a  play  telling  the  things  we 
learned  about  safety?" 

"Yes,  yes/7  the  children  agreed. 

"Now,  suppose  we  see  about  some  safe  rules  for 
the  playground.  Do  you  know  some  which  you  think 
would  help?" 

After  many  suggestions  were  offered,  Miss 
Thompson  wrote  on  the  blackboard  the  rules 
which  they  agreed  were  good  ones. 
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These  are  the  rules  she  wrote : 

1.  Play  fair. 

2.  Look  where  you  are  going. 

3.  Remember,  the  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  others  is  a  good  sport. 

4.  Help  those  smaller  than  you. 

5.  Keep  play  grounds  free  from  rubbish  and 
trash. 

6.  Report  broken  equipment. 

7.  Observe  traffic  rules  already  learned. 

8.  Play  quick  games. 

9.  Play  the  kind  of  games  you  like  best.    Play 
games  that  can  be  played  safely  on  the  school- 
grounds. 

10.  Rest.    Do  not  sit  in  drafts  while  resting. 

The  teacher  explained  all  of  these  rules. 

PLAY  FAIR— REMEMBER  THE  OTHER 
FELLOW  HAS  RIGHTS,  TOO 


Can  You  Tell? 

1.  Two  reasons  why  you  should  play  fair. 

2.  What  can  happen  if  you  fail  to  look  where  you 
are  going. 

3.  One  accident  you  think  could  happen  when  you 
play  baseball  too  near  the  street. 

4.  Why   you   should   always   report  broken   equip- 
ment. 
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These  children  were  in  a  hurry  to  cross  to  the  school  building. 

1.  How  many  errors  did  Number  2  make? 

2.  What  is  likely  to  happen  to  Number  1  ? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  If  you  are  making  an  exhibit  at  school,  tell  your 
parents  about  it. 

,b.  Collect  any  material  you  were  requested  to  bring 
to  school. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Copy  in  your  notebook  the  rules  found  in  the  les- 
son story. 

b.  Tell  of  an  accident  you  have  seen  or  heard  about 
on  a  playground.     Tell  how  it  could  have  been 
avoided. 
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c.  Report  to  the  teacher  any  broken  pieces  of  play- 
ground equipment  there  may  be  on  your  play- 
ground. Tell  how  it  might  cause  an  accident  if  not 
fixed. 

3.     Completing  your  work 

a.  Follow  instructions  of  your  teacher  to  complete 
your  schoolground  exhibit. 

b.  Make  posters  of  the  rules  you  made. 

c.  When  your  work  is   completed,   write   letters   to 
your  parents'  friends,  or  the  principal,  asking  them 
to  visit  your  room  to  see  your  exhibits. 

CHECKING  UP 

1.  Give  the  answers 

a.  Why  should  you  look  again  to  the  right  when  you 
reach  the  middle  of  a  street? 

b.  Should  you  ever  run  across  a  street? 

c.  Should  you  ever  return  to  the  curb  after  you  have 
reached  the  middle  of  the  street? 

d.  Why  was  Mr.  White,  the  bus  driver,  so  proud  of 
his  bus? 

e.  Why  did  Bill  advise  Mary  to  first  go  to  the  curb 
after  getting  off  the  street  car? 

f .  What  is  meant  by  exhaust  fumes  ? 

g.  What  is  the  name  of  the  deadly  poison  these  fumes 
contain  ? 

h.  How  does  riding  a  bicycle  correctly  help  you  to  be- 
come a  good  driver  later  on? 

i.  Why  should  hallways  .be  well  lighted?     Is  yours? 

j.  Why  is  it  your  duty  to  see  to  the  safety  of  other 
pupils  on  the  playground? 

2.  Other  things  to  do 

a.  Demonstrate  in  class  the  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing: "Jay- walking,"  right  lane,  left  lane. 

b.  Tell  the  meaning  of  red  light — green  light. 

c.  Show  how  you  observe  these  signals. 

d.  Tell  in  class  about  what  you  enjoyed  doing  most 
during  your  study  of  "School  Safety."     Tell  why. 


SAFETY  AT  HOME 

PROLOGUE 

The  Safety  Club  was  having  its  Tuesday  meet- 
ing. The  children  had  finished  a  final  check-up 
of  their  study  regarding  School  Safety  and 
were  looking  forward  to  the  next  step.  Miss 
Thompson  had  just  called  for  suggestions  as  to 
what  this  step  would  be. 

"Let's  study  home  safety  next,"  Joe  suggested. 

"We  know  that  the  safety  question  in  our  homes 
is  a  very  important  one,"  Miss  Thompson  said. 
"Thank  you  for  that  good  suggestion,  Joe." 

"Some  of  our  homes  use  gas  for  fuel,  while 
others  burn  wood  or  coal,"-  Bill,  the  president, 
stated. 

"In  many  of  our  homes  electricity  or  kerosene 
is  the  household  servant,"  Betty  remarked. 

"We  use  both  gas  and  electricity,"  Bob  stated. 

"I  live  in  a  big  white  frame  house  in  the  coun- 
try," Joe  said.  "As  yet  we  have  neither  gas  nor 
electricity." 

"Then  let's  study  safety  in  both  your  home  and 
mine,"  Bob  suggested. 

"As  my  home  does  not  have  the  same  kind  of 
cook  stove  and  lights  that  Bob's  home  has,  we  will 
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not  only  learn  the  differences  affecting  the  ways 
we  have  to  be  careful,  but  how  to  be  safe  in  both." 
"That  will  be  fine.    We  should  like  to  do  that," 
several  of  the  children  said. 

THESE  NEW  WORDS  ARE  USED  IN  THE 
NEXT  STORIES 

Socket — a  hollow  place  or  an  opening  to  receive  and  hold 
another  part  in  place. 

Frayed — Ravelled  at  the  edges  so  that  the  inside  is  ex- 
posed. 

Adjusted — To  cause  to  fit ;  arranged  in  order. 

Asphyxiation — the  stopping  of  breathing,  by  gas,  electric 
shock,  or  not  enough  air. 

Fixture — anything  fixed  firmly  in  its  place;  as  a  gas 
fixture. 

Conveniences — things  suitable  for  easy  use. 

Appliances — something  used ;  a  convenience  in  the  house. 

Explode — to  burst  forth  with  noise. 

Insulate — to  cover  electric  wire  with  a  material  through 
which  electricity  can  not  Dass. 

Malodorant — something  that  is  bad  smelling. 


HOME  SERVANTS  ARE  INVESTIGATED 
Safety  Club  Visitor  Discusses  Gas  and  Gas  Fixtures 

"The  Safety  Club  will  come  to  order.  The  sec- 
retary will  please  read  the  minutes,"  Bill  began. 

Betty  read  the  minutes  which  she  had  carefully 
prepared.  The  closing  sentence  was,  "The  Safety 
Club  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  next  Tuesday, 
when  we  will  begin  the  next  step  in  our  safety 
program — Safety  in  Homes  That  Have  Gas  and 
Electricity." 

Bill  went  at  once  into  the  main  purpose  of  this 
particular  meeting.  "We  are  concerned  today  with 
safety  in  the  homes.  Since  we  have  decided  to  take 
Bob's  home  as  an  example  for  our  discussion  we 
can  probably  tell  about  all  of  our  homes  that  have 
similar  conveniences.  I  have  asked  Bob  to  bring 
a  picture  of  his  house.  In  this  way  we  can  better 
understand  all  about  it." 

"Here  is  the  picture,"  Bob  said,  as  he  held  it  up 
for  the  children  to  see. 

"Such  a  pretty  home,  Bob !"  Carolyn  exclaimed. 

"My  mother  has  said  that  I  may  have  a  party 
for  the  class  and  you  may  see  it  then,"  Bob  proudly 
announced. 

"That  will  be  fine,  Bob,"  Miss  Thompson  said. 
"Now  tell  us  more  about  your  house." 

"As  you  see,  it  is  made  of  brick,"  Bob  continued. 
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"It  has  nine  rooms.  There  are  three  of  us  boys. 
So  Mother  and  Dad  decided  we  needed  a  large 
house." 

"As  Bob's  home  uses  gas,  here  is  where  our 
guest  can  help  us,"  Bill  announced.  "Miss  Thomp- 
son suggested  that  I  ask  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  safety 
man  of  the  gas  company,  to  tell  us  how  to  use  gas 
safely.  I  went  to  see  him  last  Tuesday.  He  said 
he  would  be  glad  to  come  and  here  he  is.  Miss 
Thompson,  will  you  make  the  introduction, 
please?" 

"Many  of  you  know  Mr.  Sullivan,"  Miss  Thomp- 
son said.  "He  will  talk  to  you  now,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  ask  some  questions.  Perhaps,  when  you  go 
home  this  afternoon  you  will  wish  to  ask  your 
mother  or  father  to  check  up  with  you  to  see  if 
you  are  using  this  very  useful  modern  servant 
safely  in  your  homes.  We  are  so  pleased  to  have 
you  with  us,  Mr.  Sullivan." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Thompson.  Good  morning 
boys  and  girls,"  was  Mr.  Sullivan's  greeting.  "I 
was  delighted  when  Bill  asked  me  to  visit  with  you 
this  morning.  We'll  take  this  pretty  home  of  Bob's 
for  example.  Since  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  here  I  shall  ask  Bob  to  help  me  from  time 
to  time.  We  will  review  the  precautions  you  should 
take  to  prevent  accidents  or  injuries  from  gas  or 
gas  fixtures. 

"To  use  anything  safely,  whether  it  be  a  pocket 
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knife,  electric  fan,  can  opener,  an  automobile,  or 
gas,  first  try  to  find  out  all  that  can  be  learned 
about  it  and  what  happens  when  it  is  used,"  Mr. 
Sullivan  continued. 

"Natural  gas  is  one  of  Nature's  greatest  gifts 
to  mankind,  mainly  because  of  its  power.  Its 
power  is  its  chief  value  and,  therefore,  must  be 
handled  carefully  and  used  correctly  or  it  can  be  a 
big  hazard  to  our  safety. 

"Having  a  thing  near  us  all  the  time,  often 
causes  us  to  be  careless  in  its  use.  This  is  true 
in  our  everyday  use  of  gas  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  and  house  heating.  But  the  explosive 
power  of  gas  is  still  there  and  should  be  remem- 
bered so  that  accidents  may  be  prevented. 

"When  lighting  a  gas  stove,  water  heater,  or 
heating  stove,  the  match  should  always  be  lighted 
first  and  held  immediately  above  the  jet  and  then 
the  gas  valve  turned  slowly.  This  sounds  simple 
and  yet  most  accidents  occur  from  failure  to  ob- 
serve this  rule  of  safety.  A  careless  person  will 
turn  on  the  gas  and  then  strike  a  match.  The 
match  may  go  out  before  the  gas  is  lighted  and  he 
leaves  the  gas  on  while  he  searches  for  another 
match.  If  the  burner  is  inside,  such  as  in  an  oven, 
the  doors  should  always  be  opened  and  the 
oven  ventilated  before  the  gas  is  lighted.  Because 
if  there  is  a  gas  leak,  or  the  burners  have  not  been 
tightly  closed,  the  oven  will  be  full  of  gas,  and 
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The  lighted    match  is  waiting  when  the  gas  arrives. 
It's  safe,  if  we  do  it  right. 

when  the  match  is  applied  an  explosion  will  occur. 

"All  gas  heaters  should  have  cut-off  valves,  both 
on  the  heater  and  at  the  wall.  These  valves  have 
handles  by  which  the  gas  is  turned  on  and  off. 
They  should  be  adjusted  so  that  they  will  not  turn 
too  easily.  When  you  get  home,  ask  someone  to 
test  these  valves  to  see  if  they  are  so  loose  that 
someone  passing  by,  could  strike  them  and  turn 
them  on  by  accident.  Do  you  know  why  there 
should  be  a  valve  at  the  wall?" 

"Because  by  having  two  valves  it  prevents  gas 
escaping  into  the  room  if  one  should  be  turned  on 
by  accident,"  Bob  replied.  "Both  valves  should  be 
tightly  closed  each  time  you  cut  off  the  gas." 

"That  is  right,  Bob.    And  another  thing,"  said 
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Mr.  Sullivan,  "these  valves  should  have  one-way 
guards.  Some  of  the  valves  not  approved  by  the 
American  Gas  Association  work  so  that  when  the 
handle  is  turned  half  way,  the  gas  is  cut  off  but, 
if  turned  further,  it  is  on  again.  This  type  valve 
should  not  be  used,  as  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the 
gas  is  on  or  off." 

"How  can  we  tell  whether  or  not  our  gas  heaters 
and  connections  are  safe  for  use  when  first  in- 
stalled?" asked  Bill. 

"All  gas  fixtures  should  have  a  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  them  to  show  that  such  a  type  of  fixture 
has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  safe  for  use.  The 
organization  that  makes  most  of  the  tests  on  gas 
fixtures  is  the  American  Gas  Association.  Look 
for  their  approval  on  the  fixtures  in  your  home." 

"I  remember  seeing  that  name  on  ours,"  Doris 
said. 

"How  can  we  find  out  if  gas  is  leaking,"  asked 
one  pupil. 

Mr.  Sullivan  then  told  the  class:  "If  there 
should  ever  be  occasion  to  find  out  if  gas  is  escap- 
ing into  the  house,  remember  it  is  a  very  danger- 
ous thing  to  use  a  lighted  match  or  lamp  while 
trying  to  find  the  leak.  Many  burns  and  explo- 
sions have  been  caused  in  this  way.  An  older  per- 
son should  look  for  the  place  where  the  gas  is 
escaping,  but  not  until  the  room  and  stoves  have 
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had  sufficient  time  to  become  well  ventilated.  A 
safety  flashlight  or  electric  lantern  is  a  safe  thing 
to  use  while  searching  for  the  leak.  One  might 
think  that  a  small  leak  at  a  gas  outlet  located  near 
the  floor  of  a  house  is  so  small  that  it  could  do  no 
damage  to  test  for  it  with  a  match.  This  is  a 


(Left)  When  we  think  we  have  a  gas  leak  we  first  open  all 
doors  and  windows  so  that  the  gas  can  be  blown  out  of  the 
room.  (Center)  We  never  look  for  the  leak  with  a  lighted 
match.  If  we  try  to  find  it  ourselves  we  use  a  safety  flash 
light.  (Right)  We  call  the  gas  company  or  a  plumber  when 
a  pipe  must  be  fixed.  We  always  call  the  gas  company  in 
case  of  doubt  as  to  a  leak. 

serious  mistake  because  the  leak  may  be  under  the 
house,  and  the  space  under  the  house  and  the  hol- 
low spaces  in  the  walls,  may  be  filled  with  gas. 
In  this  case,  holding  a  lighted  match  or  candle  at 
the  point  where  the  gas  pipe  comes  through  the 
wall,  may  allow  the  gas  coming  through  the  open- 
ing around  the  pipe  to  catch  fire,  burn  back  to 
the  space  under  the  house  and  cause  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion. 
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"How  many  of  you  boys  and  girls  ever  blew  soap 
bubbles?"  Mr.  Sullivan  asked.  All  the  children 
answered  that  they  had. 

"If  the  leak  is  a  small  one  and  you  think  you 
know  where  it  is,  the  old  soap  bubble  is  a  good  way 
to  find  it,"  Mr.  Sullivan  continued.  "If  we  make 
a  lather  of  soap  and  water  and  rub  the  lather  on 
the  pipe  or  valve  where  we  think  the  leak  is,  the 
leaking  gas  will  blow  small  bubbles.  I  should  like 
to  emphasize,  however,  that  no  chances  should  be 
taken,  but  that  the  building  should  be  well  venti- 
lated and  the  gas  company  called  when  you  think 
you  have  a  leak. 

"A  good  way  to  tell  whether  or  not  gas  is  leak- 
ing from  any  of  the  valves  or  pipes  in  or  under  the 
house  is  to  close  all  valves  and  check  the  gas  meter 
to  see  if  the  hands  on  it  are  still  moving.  Of  course, 
you  should  first  open  all  doors  and  windows  so  if 
there  is  a  leak  the  gas  will  be  blown  away." 

"Listen  carefully  to  this,  children,"  Miss  Thomp- 
son suggested.  "This  is  very  important." 

"It  may  take  at  least  fifteen  minutes  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  meter  is  still  running," 
Mr.  Sullivan  continued.  "If  the  meter  is  still  run- 
ning after  all  valves  are  closed,  that  is  the  sign 
the  gas  is  leaking  out  somewhere  in  or  under  the 
house.  The  gas  passing  through  the  meter  turns 
it.  If  no  gas  is  passing  through,  it  will  stand 
still.  Some  schools  do  this  every  morning  before 
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the  children  arrive.  This  is  a  check-up  against 
leaks  that  might  cause  an  explosion.  If  the  leak  is 
found  to  be  from  the  pipes  or  anywhere  that  it 
cannot  be  fixed  by  merely  tightening  a  gas  valve, 
the  gas  company  should  be  called.  They  will  send 
someone  to  your  home  who  knows  how  to  stop  the 
leak  safely.  He  will  make  an  inspection  and  fix 
the  pipe  so  that  it  will  not  leak. 

"Where  gas  pipes  are  under  the  house  or  school 
building,  this  space  should  be  well  ventilated  so 
that  the  gas  will  blow  out  in  case  of  a  leak.  Very 
serious  explosions  have  occurred  because  these 
places  were  tightly  enclosed,  and  became  full  of 
gas  from  leaks.  Then  when  someone  turned  an 
electric  switch  or  lit  a  match  the  explosion  oc- 
curred." 

"What  causes  this  leaking  gas  to  smell  so  badly?" 
asked  Doris.  "One  time  we  smelled  this  gas  in 
our  living  room.  The  smell  was  so  bad  that  we 
almost  had  to  leave  the  room.  It  was  on  a  warm 
day  and  no  stoves  were  burning." 

"The  gas  itself  does  not  have  this  unpleasant 
odor,"  explained  Mr.  Sullivan.  "Most  gas  com- 
panies put  something  in  the  gas  to  make  its  odor 
very  unpleasant.  This  is  a  safety  measure.  Some 
states  have  laws  that  require  gas  companies  to 
put  malodorant  in  the  gas  in  order  that  those 
using  it  can  readily  tell  when  it  is  leaking  or 
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has  leaked.    What  did  you  do  when  you  smelled 
the  gas,  Doris?"  Mr.  Sullivan  asked. 

"We  opened  the  doors  and  windows,"  Doris  ex- 
plained. "Then  the  gas  was  blown  out  of  the  room. 
We  examined  the  stoves  to  see  if  the  valves  were 
all  tightly  closed.  One  of  the  valves  was  open  and 
someone  had  struck  the  other  in  some  manner  and 
opened  it.  Daddy  said  if  we  had  not  smelled  the 
gas,  opened  the  doors  and  windows  and  found 
and  closed  the  leak,  we  might  have  had  an  explo- 
sion. We  are  now  careful  to  see  that  both  valves 
are  always  tightly  closed  when  the  stoves  are  not 


in  use." 


"I  have  a  baby  brother,"  said  Carolyn.  "Last  year 
he  was  badly  burned  on  the  gas  heater." 

"All  gas  heaters  should  have  a  screen,  or  guard, 
especially  if  there  is  a  small  child,  or  crawling 
baby,  in  the  home,"  Mr.  Sullivan  told  Carolyn. 
"Many  babies  have  been  badly  burned  by  crawling 
up  to  the  heater  and  touching  some  part  of  it." 

"We  had  a  screen,  all  right,  but  my  older  brother 
did  not  notice  that  it  was  down,"  Carolyn  ex- 
plained. "We  have  all  been  careful  since  then  to 
see  that  it  is  kept  in  place." 

"It  takes  an  accident  sometimes  to  make  us  care- 
ful," Mr.  Sullivan  continued.  "Someone's  clothing 
is  often  set  on  fire  by  the  person  getting  too  near 
the  flame  in  the  heater  or  fire  place.  Is  there  a 
screen  before  the  gas  grate  in  your  home,  Bob?" 
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"Indeed,  there  is,  Mr.  Sullivan.  We  have  two 
fireplaces,  and  there  is  a  screen  before  each  of 
them." 

"Do  you  know  why  it  is  dangerous  to  go  to  sleep 
in  a  room  in  which  the  gas  is  burning  in  the 
heater?"  asked  Mr  .Sullivan. 

"There  are  often  poisonous  fumes  escaping  from 
it,"  answered  Betty. 


(Left)  We  never  buy  unapproved  tubing  for  gas  stoves.  We 
have  them  connected  with  pipe  or  rigid  tubing.  (Center)  We 
watch  to  see  that  gas  heaters  or  stoves  are  never  placed 
where  curtains  can  touch  them.  (Right)  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
pracice  to  look  for  a  gas  leak  near  the  floor  with  a  lighted 
match.  Why  do  YOU  think  so? 

"This  is  true,  if  the  heater  is  not  adjusted  cor- 
rectly," Mr.  Sullivan  explained.  "Or  if  from  any 
other  reason  the  gas  is  not  being  completely 
burned." 

"The  fire  could  also  go  out  while  you  are 
asleep,"  added  Bob,  "and  then  you  might  be  smoth- 
ered by  the  gas  itself." 

"That  is  very  true,"  Mr.  Sullivan  said.  "Many 
people  have  died  because  they  fell  asleep  in  a  room 
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where  the  gas  was  burning  in  the  heater,  and  the 
fire  went  out  or  the  stove  was  not  correctly  ad- 
justed. There  was  not  sufficient  ventilation  in 
the  room  for  the  fumes  to  escape.  The  less  ventila- 
tion in  the  room,  the  more  danger  there  is  to 
people  in  the  room." 

"Remind  me  to  tell  you  a  true  story  later  which 
illustrates  that  point,"  Miss  Thompson  said. 

The  children  assured  her  that  they,  would  not 
forget  for  they  loved  her  stories. 

"Now  back  to  adjusting  the  burners  of  heaters, 
cook  stoves  and  other  appliances,"  Mr.  Sullivan 
again  took  up  the  discussion. 

"When  natural  gas  is  burned  it  is  necessary  that 
sufficient  air  be  added  to  the  gas  and  that  nothing 
interferes  with  or  stops  the  burning  until  all  the 
gas  is  completely  burned.  On  each  gas  appliance 
there  is  a  gas  air  mixer  with  a  shutter.  This  shut- 
ter should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  gas  burns  with  a 
clean  blue  flame  with  a  rather  distinct  green  inner 
cone.  There  should  be  no  yellow  tip  at  the  end  of 
the  flame.  The  gas  flame,  while  burning,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  strike  or  hit  any  metal  sur- 
face as  this  surface  is  cold  compared  to  the  heat  of 
the  gas  flame  and  will  stop  it  from  burning  com- 
pletely. When  a  gas  flame  is  stopped  from  burn- 
ing completely  by  being  smothered  or  having  in- 
sufficient air  or  striking  a  cold  object,  an  odor  is 
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formed,  as  well  as  soot  and  poisonous  carbon  mon- 
oxide gas.  In  this  case,  a  mixture  of  several  things 
forms  a  gas  that  smells  like  onions  and  causes  the 
eyes  to  burn.  The  presence  of  this  odor  means 
that  the  appliance  is  not  correctly  adjusted  and 
the  poisonous  gas,  carbon  monoxide,  is  being 
formed." 

"I  should  think  an  adjustment  is  needed  imme- 
diately, when  the  odor  can  be  smelled,  or  it  burns 
our  eyes,"  Betty  offered.  "In  addition  to  the  dan- 
ger, no  one  likes  to  smell  onions." 

"When  a  gas  flame  is  properly  adjusted  and 
allowed  to  burn  completely  there  is  no  odor  formed 
and  no  poisonous  gases,"  Mr.  Sullivan  explained. 
"When  gas  is  burned  completely  only  two  things 
are  formed;  carbon  dioxide,  a  perfectly  harmless 
gas,  and  water  vapor. 

"This  adjustment  is  another  service  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  gas  company  or  those  who 
sold  you  the  heaters,  if  they  sell  approved  fix- 
tures. 

"You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
amount  of  water  vapor  formed  by  burning  gas  is 
considerable,  and  about  one  quart  of  water  is 
formed  each  hour  from  the  average  room  heater. 
This  water  vapor  increases  the  moisture  in  the  air 
within  a  house  to  the  extent  that  when  the  moist 
air  hits  a  cold  wall  or  windowpane  it  causes  beads 
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of  moisture  to  form.  The  type  of  gas  heating 
equipment  that  is  vented  to  a  chimney  or  flue  so 
that  the  vapors  are  carried  to  the  outside  air  will 
prevent  this.  This  excess  moisture  can  also  be 
prevented  by  opening  a  window  about  one  inch  to 
provide  fresh  air.  The  burning  of  any  fuel  re- 
quires air  and  fresh  air  should  be  supplied  to  re- 
place that  which  is  used.  To  prevent  drafts,  it  is 
wise  to  lower  the  top  sash  rather  than  raise  the 
lower  sash. 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  room  so  tightly 
closed  that  sufficient  air  for  burning  the  gas  will 
not  come  into  the  room  from  cracks  around  the 
doors  and  windows.  However,  we  have  the  chances 
of  incorrect  adjustment  of  the  appliance,  leaking 
gas,  and  the  gas  going  out,  so  the  only  safe  thing 
to  do  is  to  provide  ventilation  and  to  never,  under 
any  condition,  go  to  sleep  witji  an  unvented  heater 
burning. 

"Thank  you  for  asking  me  over  here,  children. 
I  like  the  idea  of  this  Safety  Club.  Let  me  come 
again  sometime." 

"We  have  surely  enjoyed  having  you,  Mr.  Sul- 
livan. Your  talk  was  interesting  and  helpful," 
Bill  said,  as  the  guest  bade  the  children  goodbye. 

"Now  for  Miss  Thompson's  story !"  the  children 
exclaimed. 
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Gip  to  the  Rescue 

"The  following  experience  really  happened  to 
a  little  boy  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  the  teacher 
began.  "It  will  show  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
go  to  sleep  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  lighted  gas 
heater. 

"Bobby  is  four.  Bridget  put  Bobby  to  bed  for 
his  afternoon  nap.  He  had  looked  at  his  picture 
book  and  talked  to  Gip,  his  dog,  until  he  was  sleepy. 
When  Bridget  saw  the  drowsy  eyes  close  and  the 
curly  head  nestled  on  the  pillow,  she  turned  dow^n 
the  fire  and  leaving  Gip  with  Bobby,  closed  the 
door  quickly  and  went  on  about  her  work. 

"All  went  well  with  Bobby's  and  Gip's  peaceful 
slumber — Bobby  was  no  doubt  dreaming  of  lolli- 
pops, and  Gip  of  the  bone  he  had  buried.  Then 
things  began  to  happen.  The  siren  of  a  firetruck 
waked  Gip.  No  doubt,  a  fire  had  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  siren  made  a  loud  screech  as 
the  truck  raced  by  the  house.  Gip  arose  blinking 
his  eyes  in  excitement.  He  rushed  to  the  window 
and  stood  up  on  his  hind-feet,  placing  his  f orepaws 
on  the  windowsill.  As  he  saw  the  beautiful  red 
firetruck  pass,  he  remembered  how  he  and  Bobby 
often  stopped  playing  in  the  front  yard  and 
watched  other  such  trucks  race  by.  He  wanted 
Bobby  to  see  this  one.  He  looked  at  Bobby  who  was 
sleeping  soundly.  He  wished  he  would  waken,  but 
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Bobby  and  Gip  watch  the  fire  wakens  pass  along  th?  street 
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Bobby  was  quiet  and  still,  so  Gip  settled  down  be- 
side the  bed  with  his  chin  on  his  paws  and  obe- 
diently waited. 

"'What  is  that  funny  smell?'  Gip  thought.  'I 
never  smelled  anything  like  that  before.  It's  kinda 
sweet,  yet  it  makes  my  eyes  burn  and  my  nose  feel 
funny.  I  don't  like  it !' 

"With  that  Gip  gave  a  lusty  bark.  He  looked 
at  Bobby  as  if  to  say,  'Didn't  you  hear  me,  Bobby? 
I'm  telling  you  something's  wrong !' 

"Still  Bobby  gave  no  heed  to  his  pet.  With  an- 
other bark  producing  no  result,  Gip  jumped 
upon  the  bed  and  began  licking  his  little  master's 
face.  Bobby  moved  slightly  but  did  not  open  his 
eyes.  Gip  waited  no  longer.  He  ran  about  the 
room  barking  as  loudly  as  he  could  and  tried  to 
get  out  to  go  in  search  for  someone.  He  ran  to 
the  window  and  barked  louder.  The  smell  was 
beginning  to  choke  him.  He  ran  to  the  door  and 
scratched  and  barked  as  loudly  as  he  could. 

"Bridget  heard  him  and  came  running.  When 
she  opened  the  door,  she,  too,  smelled  the  gas  and 
knew  at  once  what  had  happened.  Gip  ran  to 
Bobby's  bed.  Bridget  rushed  to  the  stove  and 
turned  off  the  gas,  then  hastened  to  open  the  door 
wide  and  raise  the  windows.  Escaping  gas  had 
affected  Bobby  to  the  point  of  asphyxiation.  Gip 
had  fared  better  and  so  was  able  to  warn  Bridget 
that  something  was  wrong." 
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"Did  Bobby  get  all  right?"  a  dozen  voices  asked 
eagerly. 

"Yes,  he  did,"  Miss  Thompson  hastened  to  as- 
sure them.  "But  he  was  a  very  sick  child  for  a 
few  hours.  Wasn't  that  a  narrow  escape?" 

"I  hope  they  gave  Gip  an  extra  bone  for  din- 
ner!" Doris  exclaimed. 

"I  am  sure  that  the  grateful  mother  and  father 
did  that  this  time  and  often  afterwards,"  Miss 
Thompson  said.  "Gip  is  a  very  honored  and  priv- 
ileged personage  around  that  home." 

"What  caused  the  gas  to  escape?"  inquired 
Doris,  who  always  wanted  to  know  just  what 
caused  accidents. 

"I'll  tell  you  more  about  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent," Miss  Thompson  answered.  "Bridget  had 
turned  the  gas  low  before  she  left  the  room.  The 
gas  heater  was  close  to  the  door  and  when  she 
closed  the  door,  it  fanned  out  the  gas  flame  of  the 
heater,  so  the  gas  was  not  being  burned  as  it  came 
out." 

"I  hate  to  think  what  would  have  happened  had 
the  fire  engine  failed  to  waken  Gip,"  exclaimed 
Carolyn. 

"Even  though  the  flame  had  not  been  blown 
out,  there  would  have  been  other  dangers,"  ex- 
plained Miss  Thompson.  "Incorrect  adjustment 
of  the  burners  could  have  caused  enough  carbon 
monoxide  to  asphyxiate  both  Bobby  and  Gip.  At 
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least  it  could  have  made  them  very  ill.  The  only 
safe  thing  to  do  is  to  turn  off  the  gas  before  tak- 
ing a  nap. 

"Do  your  mothers  open  the  oven  doors  to  let 
fresh  air  into  them  before  they  light  the  oven?" 

"My  mother  does,"  answered  Jack.  "She  told 
me  of  a  time  when  the  gas  had  escaped  into  the 
oven  when  it  was  not  lighted.  As  she  lighted  it, 
the  gas  exploded  and  burned  her  face  and  arms. 
But  Father  was  there  and  he  quickly  put  a  burn 
ointment  on  those  painful  places.  This  kept  the 
burn  from  being  so  bad.  Mother  keeps  such  oint- 
ments in  a  handy  box  in  the  kitchen." 

"Your  mother  follows  a  very  thoughtful  plan. 
Every  home  should  have  supplies  handy  for  emer- 
gency in  case  of  any  kind  of  injury." 

Electrical  Conveniences  Get  a  Check  Up 

The  following  club  day  the  children  continued 
their  discussion  of  safety.  This  time  they  were 
concerned  with  electrical  appliances. 

"Bob,  tell  us  about  the  electrical  conveniences 
in  your  home,"  Miss  Thompson  suggested. 
"We  have  several,"  Bob  said.    "Let's  see,  there 
"•e  electric  lights,  iron,  washing  machine,  vacuum 
iner,  toaster,  and  a  percolator.    Daddy  is  con- 
ring  an  electric  razor  and  Mother  declares 
going  to  have  an  electric  mixer." 
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"Now  we  want  to  talk  about  safety  of  electrical 
appliances,"  Miss  Thompson  said.  "Bill  will  give 
each  of  you  a  sheet  of  paper.  On  it  are  the  ques- 
tions we  want  to  discuss.  Take  the  paper  home 
with  you.  After  you  look  over  your  home  care- 
fully, answer  the  questions.  Get  your  parents  to 
sign  this  sheet.  Calling  their  attention  to  these 


(Left)  Plugs  should  be  used  instead  of  open  sockets  in  base- 
boards. Can  you  tell  what  is  likely  to  happen  here?  (Left 
center)  She  touched  a  water  faucet  and  got  a  shock.  Why? 
(Right  center)  Serious  shocks  occur  this  way.  Can  you  tell 
why?  (Right)  If  we  set  our  electric  irons  on  a  wooden  board 
or  cloth,  we  usually  start  a  fire. 

questions  may  help  prevent  many  accidents  in 
I  your  home.    Bring  the  sheets  back  to  school  to- 
morrow." 

When  everyone  had  been  given  a  sheet,  Miss 

;  Thompson   continued,   "These   are   some   of  the 

i  things  I  want  you  to  look  for  in  your  homes.    See 

I  if  there  are  any  open  wall  sockets.    Wall  sockets 

are  places  in  the  wall  in  which  the  end  of  electric 

cords  are  placed.    Electric  wires  from  the  power 

plant  are  placed  in  the  wall.    When  one  end  of  the 

cord  is  placed  in  the  socket  and  the  other  to  the 
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vacuum  cleaner,  or  other  electric  convenience, 
electricity  will  pass  through  the  cord  and  turn 
the  small  electric  motor.  Light  cords  attached  to 
these  sockets  will  cause  the  light  to  burn  on  the 
other  end  of  the  cord. 


Frayed  electric  cords  cause  shocks  and  fires. 

"Look  to  see  if  any  light  cords  are  worn  or 
frayed.  These  worn  places  often  leave  the  wire 
in  the  cords  exposed  where  it  can  be  touched.  Peo- 
ple get  shocked  by  touching  these  exposed  wires. 
Ask  some  older  person  to  see  if  all  light  sockets  on 
the  lamps  or  light  fixtures  are  well  insulated  and 
connected.  If  they  are  not,  then  an  electrician 
should  put  them  in  good  working  order. 

"All  electric  servants,  such  as  percolators  or 
toasters,  should  be  kept  out  of  reach  of  small  chil- 
dren. If  there  is  a  baby,  or  little  boy,  or  girl  in 
your  home,  listen  very  carefully  while  I  tell  you 
of  some  accidents  in  the  home  which  were  caused 
by  these  electric  servants. 

"I  know  of  a  time  when  one  mother  put  an  elec- 
tric percolator  on  a  table.  The  table  was  several 
feet  from  the  wall.  Of  course,  this  allowed  the 
cord  to  the  percolator  to  hang  down  between  the 
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wall  and  the  table.  One  day  while  this  mother 
was  making  coffee,  her  little  boy  came  running 
into  the  breakfast  room.  He  ran  into  the  cord  and 
this  pulled  the  percolator  over.  The  hot  coffee 
spilled  on  the  little  boy's  legs,  burning  them  badly. 
Do  you  know  how  this  accident  could  have  been 
prevented?" 

"If  the  table  had  been  close  to  the  wall,  the  little 
boy  could  not  have  run  into  the  cord,"  said  Betty. 

"Another  time,  a  mother  placed  the  percolator 
on  a  table  from  which  the  cloth  hung  down  within 
the  baby's  reach.  The  baby  crawled  up  to  the 
table  and  pulled  on  the  cloth.  What  do  you  think 
happened?" 

"Did  the  baby  pull  the  cloth  far  enough  for  the 
coffee  pot  to  fall  off  the  table?"  asked  Doris. 

"That  is  exactly  what  happened.  The  hot  coffee 
spilled  over  the  baby.  That  is  another  thing  to  look 
for  in  your  homes  if  there  are  little  children. 

"Once  a  little  girl  caught  hold  of  the  handle  of 
a  pot,  when  the  handle  was  left  sticking  out  over 
the  edge  of  the  stove.  The  pot  was  full  of  boiling 
water.  The  hot  water  spilled  on  her.  Ask  your 
mothers  how  they  turn  their  pot  handles  on  the 
stoves.  They  should  see  that  no  handles  stick  out 
over  the  edge  of  the  stove  for  little  children  to 
reach.  Anyone  may  walk  by  and  hit  a  pot  handle, 
if  it  is  sticking  over  the  edge,  and  be  scalded  by 
what  is  in  the  pot. 
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Mother  and  I  watch  out  for  safety  in  our  kitchen. 

What  precaution  is  she  taking  now  to  prevent  falling? 
Point  out  all  the  safety  you  can  find  in  this  kitchen. 

"Don't  forget  your  sheets  of  paper  with  the 
questions  to  answer  tomorrow,"  Miss  Thompson 
concluded.  "I  am  interested  to  see  what  your  in- 
vestigations will  show." 

"Now  we're  really  getting  somewhere  with  this 
safety  business!"  Jack  exclaimed  as  the  club  was 
adjourned. 
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Can  You  Tell? 

1.  Three  precautions  that  should  be  taken  with 
gas  heaters. 

2.  Why  the  match  should  be  struck  and  held  over 
the  jet  before  turning  on  the  gas. 

3.  Why  it  is  unsafe  to  look  for  a  gas  leak  with  a 
lighted  match. 

4.  Why  the  space  under  a  house  where  gas  pipes 
are  located  should  always  .be  open  or  otherwise 
well  ventilated. 

5.  Why  a  check-up  of  the  school  building  for  gas 
leaks,  should  be  made  every  morning  before  the 
children  arrive. 

6.  What  to  do  when  you  think  gas  is  leaking. 

7.  Why  you  should  always  turn  off  the  gas  and 
close  all  valves  to  gas  heaters  in  the  room,  be- 
fore taking  a  nap. 

8.  Why  frayed  electric  cords  should  not  be  used. 

9.  Why  it  is  unsafe  to  change  light  globes  with  the 
electric  switch  on. 

10.  Why  an  open  electric  wall  socket  is  unsafe. 

11.  Why  a  First  Aid  Kit  should  be  kept  in  the 
kitchen. 

12.  Why  the  handles  of  pots  and  pans  should  not 
be  allowed  to  extend  out  from  the  edge  of  the 
stove. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.     Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Check  your  home  to  see  if  you  can  find : 

(1)  Loose  gas  valves. 

(2)  Curtains  that  could  touch  gas  heaters. 

(3)  If  gas  appliances  are  of  the  approved  type. 

b.  Ask  your  parents  to  check  with  you  to  see  if  the 
space  under  your  house  is  so  tightly  enclosed  that 
a  gas  leak  under  it  could  cause  an  explosion. 

c.  Ask  your  parents  to  check  with  you  to  see  if: 

(1)  Frayed  electric  cords  are  being  used. 

(2)  If  open  wall  sockets  are  being  used. 
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2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Tell  the  class  about  some  of  the  safety  precautions 
being  observed  in  your  home. 

b.  Tell  of  any  hazards  to  your  safety  you  found  in 
your  home. 

c.  Ask  your  teacher  to  check  with  you  to  see  if: 

(1)  The  space  under  your  school  building  where 
gas  pipes  are  located  is  well  ventilated. 

(2)  A  check  is  being  made  to  see  if  gas  is  leaking 
at  your  school  building. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Make  a  list  of  the  gas  and  electric  hazards,  if  any, 
which  you  found  in  your  home. 

b.  Write  sentences  telling  of  precautions  that  are  ob- 
served in  your  home. 

THESE  NEW  WORDS  ARE  USED  IN 
THE  FOLLOWING  STORIES: 

Hand  grip — a  device  or  attachment  to  hold  on  to  with 

the  hand. 

Controlled — checked  or  regulated. 
Anchored — made  fast;  held  firmly  in  place. 
Corsage — a  decoration,  or  a  bouquet  of  flowers  for  a 

lady's  dress. 


HOME  HAZARDS  ARE  INVESTIGATED 

The  Bathroom  Is  Checked  for  Safety 

"Today,  let's  talk  about  observing  safety  in 
other  parts  of  the  home,"  Miss  Thompson  sug- 
gested. "Where  shall  we  begin?" 

"I  believe  more  accidents  happen  from  failing 
to  be  careful  in  the  bathroom  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  house,"  Bill  said,  "so  we  might  consider 
that  room  first." 

"You  would  think  that  if  you  could  be  safe  any- 
where in  the  world  it  should  be  in  your  own  bath- 
room, wouldn't  you?"  Carolyn  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  that's  true,"  Bill  agreed.  "Father  is  an 
insurance  man,  in  the  accident  insurance  depart- 
ment, and  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  claims  his  company  pays  on  injuries  received 
in  bathrooms." 

"You  are  just  the  right  person  to  give  us  good 
suggestions  here  then,  Bill,"  Miss  Thompson  en- 
couraged. 

"Father  suggests  that  there  should  be  a  hand- 
grip near  all  bathtubs  to  protect  people  from  fall- 
ing while  in  the  tub,"  Bill  explained.  "We  did  not 
have  this  until  he  came  home  telling  about  a  man 
who  slipped  and  fell,  injuring  his  spine.  Mother 
immediately  had  the  hand-grip  placed  near  the 
head  of  the  tub." 
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"I  am  sure  your  father  has  told  of  other  cases," 
Miss  Thompson  said.  "Pass  the  warning  on  to  us." 

"There  was  one  accident  which  impressed  us 
greatly,  for  we  knew  the  man  concerned,"  Bill 
continued.  "He  slipped  on  the  wet  tile  floor  while 
getting  out  of  the  tub,  his  head  hitting  the  side  of 
the  tub.  He  fell  just  right  for  the  blow  to  strike 
him  on  the  temple.  The  man  was  a  long  time  re- 
covering from  this  injury.  A  rubber  mat  on  the 
floor  would  have  prevented  this.  There  is  also  a 
rubber  mat  that  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bathtub." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Jack  said,  "we  have  one  in  our  bath- 
tub. There  is  not  much  chance  of  slipping  when 
standing  on  this  mat." 

"My  sister  received  a  serious  fall  by  stepping 
onto  a  piece  of  soap  which  had  fallen  onto  the 
floor."  Tom  said.  "You  may  be  sure  we  are  care- 
ful to  place  the  soap  in  the  rack  attached  to  the 
inside  of  the  tub  now.  We  also  notice  to  see  that 
it  doesn't  fall  into  the  tub." 

"My  little  four-year-old  brother  likes  to  sail  his 
boat  in  the  bathtub,"  Doris  remarked.  "We  are 
always  careful  to  see  that  a  window  is  open  if  the 
gas  is  burning  in  the  heater  when  he  is  playing  in 
the  bathroom." 

"Father  told  of  one  boy  being  almost  drowned 
in  the  bathtub,"  Bill  said.  "This  boy  made  the 
mistake  of  leaving  the  water  running  into  the  tub 
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while  he  bathed.  He  did  not  notice  how  full  the 
tub  was.  He  tried  to  stand  up  and  fell,  hurting 
himself  badly.  His  mother  heard  the  sound,  caused 
by  the  fall,  and  rescued  him  just  in  time." 

"There  are  precautions  to  take  about  electricity 
in  the  bathroom,  too,"  Betty  suggested.  "My 
father  is  an  electrician,  so  I  suppose  that  is  one 
reason  we  are  especially  interested  in  this  side  of 
safety.  He  says  many  people  are  shocked  severely 
by  turning  on  the  light  switch  while  their  hands 
are  damp  or  while  they  are  standing  in  water  or  on 
the  wet  floor.  Father  says  that  all  light  switches, 
if  properly  placed,  are  out  of  the  reach  of  anyone 
while  in  the  bathtub.  He  says  they  are  much  safer 
on  the  outside  of  the  bathroom  than  on  the  inside." 

"That  is  a  good  suggestion,"  Miss  Thompson  and 
all  the  children  agreed.  "What  else  has  he  told  you 
about  safety  in  the  bathroom?" 

"He  says,"  Doris  continued,  "that  electric  heat- 
ers or  fans,  if  used  in  the  bathroom,  should  be 
fixed  so  that  they  can  be  controlled  by  a  wall 
switch.  People  are  too  often  shocked  by  them  if 
they  are  turned  on  while  one's  hands  are  wet." 

"Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  an 
electric  fan  in  any  part  of  the  home,"  the  teacher 
suggested. 

"My  little  cousin,  who  is  two  years  old,  had  his 
finger  almost  cut  off  when  he  touched  the  moving 
blade  of  the  electric  fan,"  Doris  said. 
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"My  big  sister  found  out  that  it  is  not  so  safe  to 
dry  one's  hair  too  near  the  fan !"  Carolyn  laughed. 
"Lucille  is  so  proud  of  her  pretty  hair,  too." 

"I  well  remember  when  I  got  my  prettiest  party 
dress  caught  in  a  huge  electric  fan  we  keep  in  the 
living  room,  and  I  had  to  stay  home  from  the 
party,"  Betty  confessed. 

"Let's  go  back  to  the  bathroom  situation  a  mo- 
ment/' Miss  Thompson  suggested.  "Is  there  a  med- 
icine cabinet  in  the  bathroom  in  your  home?" 

"We  have  ours  there,"  Betty  said. 

"I  am  sure  that  your  mother  is  very  careful  to 
have  it  arranged  correctly,"  Miss  Thompson  con- 
tinued. "Suppose  you  tell  us  about  the  cabinet  in 
your  home,  Betty." 

"It  is  put  up  on  the  wall  so  that  only  the  lower 
shelf  can  be  reached  by  small  children,"  Betty  be- 
gan. "Mother  keeps  safe  medicines  on  this  shelf. 
She  keeps  all  poisonous  medicines  on  the  top  shelf 
and  the  door  to  that  part  of  the  cabinet  is  kept 
locked.  She  marks  all  poisons  by  tying  a  string 
around  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  as  well  as  seeing 
that  the  word  Toison'  is  in  plain  view.  Medicines 
and  supplies  that  are  not  harmful  are  kept  on  the 
other  shelves." 

"I  imagine  that  each  of  us  has  known  of  some- 
one being  accidentally  poisoned,  thinking  that  he 
was  taking  medicine,"  Miss  Thompson  said. 
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Would  you  call  this  a  safe  bathdoom? 
Point  out  the  reasons  why. 


"Betty's  mother's  arrangement  of  the  medicine 
cabinet  would  prevent  that." 

"And  the  bell  stops  another  valuable  safety  les- 
son!" Bill  exclaimed. 
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Beware  of  Small  Rugs  on  Slick  Floors 

"Do  any  of  you  have  small  rugs  in  your  home?" 
Miss  Thompson  asked. 

"Daddy  says  he  bets  we  have  a  hundred!"  Joe 
exclaimed.  "He  says  all  they  are  good  for  is  to 
trip  a  fellow.  But  Mother  likes  them  so  I  guess 
we'll  just  have  to  be  careful  and  bear  it." 

"Joe,  why  doesn't  your  daddy  have  your  mother 
put  something  under  them  to  keep  them  from 
slipping?"  Carolyn  asked.  "That's  called  anchor- 
ing them.  This  can  be  done  by  putting  a  special 
glue  on  the  under  side  of  them.  They  can  also  be 
anchored  by  sewing  rubber  washers  on  the  under 
side  of  them." 

"Never  heard  of  it !"  Joe  answered.  "But  thanks 
for  the  suggestion,  Carolyn.  You  are  probably  a 
life  saver." 

"That  is  the  way  to  make  them  safe,"  Miss 
Thompson  said.  "Small  rugs  often  slide  when  a 
child  runs  over  them." 

"You  should  hear  my  brother  Dick  tell  about  his 
terrible  experience  with  a  small  rug  on  a  polished 
floor!"  Jack  laughed. 

"It  seems  that  Dick  has  been  getting  in  and  out 
of  funny  scrapes  all  his  life,"  Jack  continued. 
"This  happened  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  grown- 
up party  which  was  being  given  at  his  girl  friend's 
house.  Mother  had  coached  him  just  how  to  act 
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Carolyn  solves  the  slipping  rug  problem, 
washers  anchor  them  down. 


Rubber 


and  he  felt  that  he  could  make  us  all  proud  of  his 
manners.  To  add  to  the  importance  of  the  even- 
ing, he  was  taking  a  corsage  to  the  fair  lady.  The 
girl's  sister  opened  the  door  and  Dick  was  making 
rapid  strides  toward  the  receiving  line,  when  hor- 
rors, he  slipped  on  one  of  these  much-hated  small 
rugs  and  lost  his  balance  completely.  Here  he 
came  sliding  and  slipping,  landing  in  front  of  the 
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young  lady  he  wished  so  much  to  please,  spraw- 
ling at  her  feet,  holding  the  flowers  out  to  her !" 

As  the  children  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh,  Jack 
concluded,  "Dad  said  Dick  must  have  fallen  for 
that  girl  in  a  big  way !" 

"These  rugs  can  be  especially  dangerous  if  there 
are  holes  in  them,"  Bob  said.  "I  tripped  on  one 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  came  tumbling  down 
with  enough  force  to  kill  me." 

"If  a  rug  is  not  safe  for  use,  it  should  be  thrown 
away.  Certainly  small  loose  rugs  should  not  be 
left  at  the  foot  or  top  of  the  stairs,"  Miss  Thomp- 
son warned.  "Can  you  tell  me  why  stairs  should 
not  be  so  highly  polished  as  to  be  slippery? 
Why  should  there  be  a  hand-rail  or  bannister  on 
your  stairs?" 

"You  could  slip  if  the  stairs  are  slick,"  Doris 
answered. 

"The  bannisters  and  railings  are  your  protec- 
tion, to  keep  you  from  falling,"  Bob  said,  "and 
not  to  slide  down  as  my  friend,  Jack,  found  out." 

"I  can  agree  to  that,"  Jack  hastened.  You  see 
this  scar  on  my  face?  Let  my  experience  along 
this  sliding  line  be  a  lesson  to  you,  my  fellow  class- 
mates, and  I  do  mean  you !" 
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Can  You  Tell? 

1.  Why  rubber  mats  should  be  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  bath  room  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  bath 
tub. 

2.  Where  the  switch  should  be  placed  for  lights  in 
the  bath  room. 

3.  Two  safety  rules  for  the  medicine  cabinet. 

4.  How  to  prevent  small  rugs  from  slipping. 

5.  Why  small  rugs  should  not  .be  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  stairway. 

6.  Why  the  stairs  should  not  be  highly  polished. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Look  to  see  if  there  is  a  rubber  mat  on  the  floor 
of  your  bathroom. 

b.  Look  to  see  where  the  electric  light  switch  in  your 
bathroom  is  located. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Tell  of  an  accident  that  may  have  been  caused 
from: 

(1)  A  cake  of  soap  on  the  bathroom  floor. 

(2)  A  loose  throw  rug. 

(3)  Poison  medicine  taken  by  mistake. 

(4)  Someone  falling  while  taking  a  bath. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Write  a  note  to  your  parents  telling  them  of  some 
hazard  in  your  home. 

THESE  NEW  WORDS  ARE  USED  IN 
THE  NEXT  STORIES 

Vapors — small  parts  of  a  liquid  such  as  gasoline,  mixed 

with  air. 

Label — a  slip  of  paper  telling  the  name  of  something  or 
Cleaning  Fluid — a  fluid  used  to  remove  dirt  or  other 

matter  from   clothing   or  equipment. 
Emergency — a  condition  calling  for  immediate  action. 

what  is  in  a  container. 


COULD  YOU  TAKE  CARE  OF  A  FIRE 
EMERGENCY? 

"As  the  class  was  leaving  yesterday,  Betty 
asked  if  we  couldn't  discuss  safety  precautions  in 
case  of  fire,"  Miss  Thompson  said.  "It  was  quite 
a  good  question  and  we  wish  to  talk  on  this  today. 
Since  Charlie's  father  is  a  fireman,  I  have  asked 
this  member  of  your  class  to  lead  our  discussion." 

"Daddy  says,  'If  the  fire  is  in  a  public  building, 
go  to  the  nearest  exit  and  leave',"  Charlie  di- 
rected. "Avoid  pushing.  That  will  cause  some- 
one to  get  injured.  If  the  building  is  filled  with 


Roll!  Roll!  Roll!     Do  not  run  if  fire  should  take  hold  of  your 

clothing.     Roll  into!  a  rug,  blanket,  or  anything  to 

smother  the  flames. 
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smoke,  keep  your  face  as  near  the  floor  as  pos- 
sible. Go  far  away  from  the  burning  building 
when  you  get  outside." 

"What  should  we  do  if  our  own  or  some  other 
person's  clothing  catches  fire?"  asked  Betty. 

"If  your  clothing  should  catch  on  fire  while  at 
home  or  at  play,"  Charlie  told  Betty,  "drop  on 
the  floor  or  ground  quickly.  Roll  over  and  over 


(Left)  When  caught  in  a  burning  building,  open  a  door  slowly 
and  cautiously.  What  could  happen  if  we  opened  the  door 
rapidly  ?  Why  do  you  think  the  boy  is  holding  his  foot  against 
the  door?  (Left  center)  You  can  make  a  rope  out  of  sheets  to 
get  out  of  a  burning  building.  (Right  center)  The  smoke  is 
thinest  near  the  floor.  (Right)  Should  your  clothing  catch 
fire,  cover  the  nose  and  mouth  with  the  arms.  Why? 

with  the  head  as  low  as  possible  to  keep  the  smoke 
or  flames  from  your  face.  If  possible,  get  hold  of 
a  rug,  blanket,  or  some  such  thing  and  wrap  it 
about  you  to  smother  the  flames.  If  someone  else 
catches  on  fire,  throw  him  to  the  ground,  pull 
off  your  coat  or  any  other  garment  and  beat  out 
the  flames." 

"Do  you  know  how  to  turn  in  a  fire  alarm?  Can 
you  tell  us  how  to  do  this,  Bill?  asked  the  teacher. 
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"Once  we  had  a  fire  in  our  block,"  Bill  said.  "I 
ran  to  the  nearest  fire  alarm  box.  You  can  al- 
ways find  these  boxes,  as  they  are  located  on  cor- 
ners, and  are  always  painted  bright  red.  I  smashed 
the  glass  and  pulled  the  little  lever.  This  caused 
the  alarm  to  sound  at  the  fire  station.  The  fire- 
men can  tell  the  number  of  the  fire  alarm  box 
from  which  the  call  comes,  and  then  they  know 
just  where  to  go.  Soon  we  had  three  fire  trucks 
out  there  and  they  put  out  the  fire." 

"My  older  brother,  Glenn,  and  I  ran  to  the  corner 
with  Bill,"  said  Betty.  "Bill  reached  the  fire  alarm 
box  first,  so  we  watched  him  pull  the  lever.  Then 
we  ran  back  to  our  yard  to  watch  for  the  fire 
trucks. 

"Our  mother  taught  us  to  stay  in  our  yard,  well 
back  from  the  street,  when  there  is  a  fire  near," 
said  Betty.  "This  is  safest  for  us  and  enables 
the  firemen  to  work  without  being  hindered." 

"Let's  dramatize  in  class  what  to  do  in  case  of 
a  fire,"  the  teacher  suggested. 

After  the  demonstration  was  over,  Miss  Thomp- 
son (said  to  the  class,  "I  want  you  to  find  out  how 
people  who  live  in  the  country  turn  in  a  fire  alarm, 
then  tell  in  class  tomorrow  what  you  learned. 

"Bob,  can  you  tell  me  why  gasoline  should  not 
be  used  to  clean  clothes?" 

"Fires  are  sometimes  started  by  gasoline  when 
it  is  used  to  clean  clothes,"  said  Bob. 
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"Yes,"  :'said  Miss  Thompson,  "especially  certain 
kinds  of  cloth,  like  silk.  There  are  better  and 
safer  things  to  use  for  cleaning  clothes.  I  have 
known  of  several  serious  accidents  occurring  be- 
cause someone  left  gasoline  in  an  open  bucket  or 
other  container  where  little  children  could  reach 
it.  Often  it  has  been  mistaken  for  water  and 
poured  on  something  that  was  burning.  Do  any 
of  you  know  of  such  an  accident  in  the  home  from 
gasoline?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  Charlie  exclaimed.  "Once  a  neigh- 
bor child  was  seriously  burned  because  a  bucket 
of  gasoline  was  left  on  the  back  porch." 

"Suppose  you  tell  us  of  this  serious  mishap, 
Charlie,"  Miss  Thompson  directed. 

"The  little  girl,  about  six  years  old,  was  playing 
in  the  backyard.  The  children  had  built  a  bon 
fire  out  of  some  rubbish.  They  were  jumping  over 
it.  The  little  girl's  skirts  caught  on  fire.  Her 
mother  saw  her  and  ran  to  help  her.  The  mother 
saw  a  bucket  of  something  on  the  back  porch.  She 
thought  it  was  water  and  picked  it  up.  When  she 
got  near  her  little  daughter,  she  threw  the  gaso- 
line on  her  and  she  was  seriously  burned." 
.  "I  should  say  there  were  several  things  wrong," 
said  Bill.  "In  the  first  place,  the  gasoline  should 
never  have  been  left  in  the  bucket  on  the  back 
porch." 
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"I  don't  think  children  should  ever  build  such  a 
fire  unless  some  grown  person  is  with  them,  and 
then,  most  assuredly,  they  should  not  be  foolish 
enough  to  jump  over  it.  There  are  many  other 
ways  to  play  without  taking  such  chances,"  Betty 
advised. 

"I  agree  with  you,  Betty,"  Miss  Thompson  said. 
"But  let's  get  back  to  gasoline." 

"Father  runs  a  gasoline  service  station,"  Clara 
told  the  teacher.  "I  heard  him  telling  mother  that 
people  often  bring  glass  jars  or  jugs  in  which  to 
get  gasoline.  He  said  he  would  not  sell  it  to  them 
in  glass  jars,  as  the  jar  might  break  and  the  va- 
pors from  the  gasoline  catch  fire  and  burn  some- 
one. He  also  said  that  the  containers  for  gasoline 
should  be  painted  red  and  have  a  label  on  them  so 
that  no  one  could  mistake  the  gasoline  for  kero- 
sene and  put  it  in  a  lamp  or  stove  and  cause  an 
explosion." 

"Your  father  is  very  wise  to  take  such  precau- 
tions," commended  the  teacher.  "Gasoline  is 
really  not  needed  in  the  home,  as  there  are  much 
safer  cleaning  fluids.  Gasoline  is  made  for  use 
in  motor  vehicles." 

"My  father  also  told  us  that  an  empty  tank  or 
barrel  that  had  once  been  used  for  gasoline  was 
more  dangerous  than  one  filled  with  gasoline," 
Clara  volunteered. 
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"That  is  true,"  Miss  Thompson  told  the  class. 
"Sometimes  we  read  in  the  papers  where  children 
are  seriously  burned  while  playing  around  empty 
barrels  or  other  such  containers. 

"If  we  could  get  a  lighted  match  past  the  vapors 
that  are  always  being  given  off  by  gasoline,  the 
gasoline  itself  would  extinguish  the  match.  But, 
if  we  try  to  get  the  match  or  any  other  fire 
through  the  vapors,  it  always  sets  them  on  fire. 
The  statement  that  gasoline  will  not  burn  is  true. 
It  is  the  vapors  that  come  from  it  that  burn  and 
explode.  A  gallon  bucket  of  gasoline,  if  placed 
on  the  table  in  the  kitchen  would  give  off  enough 
vapors  to  fill  a  small  room.  As  these  vapors  are 
heavier  than  the  air,  they  will  float  down  towards 
the  floor  and  when  they  reach  the  stove,  an  ex- 
plosion may  occur.  This  is  the  reason  that  gaso- 
line should  never  be  kept  'or  carried  in  an  open 
bucket,  pan,  or  other  such  container.  It  is  not 
safe  to  keep  gasoline  in  the  house  in  any  kind  of 
container.  But  let's  get  back  to  the  empty  con- 
tainer. 

"Where  gasoline  has  been  in  a  container,  it 
leaves  vapors.  These  vapors  remain  for  a  long 
time  unless  removed.  If  fire  comes  close  to  the 
bung  hole  of  a  barrel  or  tank  that  has  had  gaso- 
line in  it,  the  vapors  inside  will  explode  and  burst 
the  barrel  or  tank  just  like  a  fire  cracker. 
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"Children  should  never  light  a  match  or  place 
fire  close  to  an  empty  container  unless  they  know 
that  it  has  not  had  gasoline  in  it." 

"My  father  told  us  a  story  about  a  gasoline  tank 
of  a  car  that  exploded,"  said  Clara. 

"Suppose  you  tell  us  the  story,  Clara,"  Miss 
Thompson  directed. 

"It  was  really  a  funny  accident,"  Clara  related. 
"There  was  no  one  injured  so  we  can  call  it  funny 
because  of  the  way  it  happened.  A  customer 
wanted  to  buy  an  old  gasoline  tank  to  replace  a 
leaky  one  he  had  on  his  car.  The  garage  man  went 
to  the  junk  pile  and  picked  out  one.  The  old  tank 
had  been  in  the  junk  pile  for  months. 

uAs  the  garage  man  walked  back  toward  the 
garage  with  the  tank  under  his  arm,  he  decided 
that  he  would  smoke.  He  struck  a  match  and 
about  the  time  he  started  to  light  a  cigarette, 
boom!  went  the  tank.  The  back  end  of  the  tank 
flew  out  and  the  tank  went  forward  from  under 
his  arm.  When  he  looked  up,  the  tank  was  going 
like  a  skyrocket. 

"Because  the  tank  happened  not  to  explode 
sideways,  the  man  was  not  hurt." 

"This  story  shows  how  important  it  is  that  we 
do  not  handle  fire  around  empty  containers  where 
we  play,"  Miss  Thompson  warned. 
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"Is  it  safe  to  carry  an  extra  supply  of  gasoline 
for  your  car  in  containers  in  the  trunk  of  your 
car?"  asked  Jack. 

"This  is  not  safe,"  answered  Miss  Thompson, 
"and  should  be  avoided.  The  gasoline  is  likely  to 
be  spilled  and  set  on  fire  from  sparks  from  the 
exhaust,  or  other  heated  parts  of  the  car.  This 
could  destroy  the  car  and  the  people  in  it.  If  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  gasoline,  by  all 
means  use  a  safety  can,  made  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. 

"Later,  we  shall  talk  about  the  safety  to  be  ob- 
served in  your  home,  if  you  do  not  use  electricity 
or  gas." 


Can  You  Tell? 

1.  How  Bill  turned  in  the  fire  alarm. 

2.  Why  firemen  sleep  at  the  fire  station. 

3.  Why  firemen   slide   down   a   pole   when   a   fire 
alarm  sounds. 

4.  How  to  leave  a  burning  building. 

5.  How  to  extinguish  the  flames,  should  your  or 
another's  clothing  catch  on  fire. 

6.  Why  gasoline  should  never    be    used    to    clean 
clothing. 

7.  Why  gasoline  should  not  be  kept  in  the  house. 

8.  The  dangers  of  gasoline  in  open  containers. 

9.  Why  an  empty  container  that  has  had  gasoline 
in  it  is  a  hazard. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Check  your  home   to  see  if  there  are  any  fire 
hazards. 

b.  Talk  to  your  parents  about  the  hazards  of  keeping 
gasoline  in  the  house  and  the  use  of  it  for  cleaning 
clothes. 

c.  Practice  rolling  up  in  a  rug  or  a  blanket,  as  though 
your  clothing  were  on  fire.    See  how  quickly  you 
can  do  this. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Tell  about  any  fire  hazards  you  found  in  your 
home. 

b.  Tell  of  a  danger  from  playing  around  empty  con- 
tainers. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Ask  your  teacher  to  take  the  class  on  a  visit  to  a 
fire  station. 

b.  Make  a  poster  of  a  fire  hazard  in  the  home. 

THESE  NEW  WORDS  WILL  BE  USED  IN 
THE  NEXT  STORIES 

Step-ladder — a  ladder  having  flat  steps. 
Mishandled — to  treat  or  handle  badly. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  ACCIDENTS  AND  FIRES 
IN  A  RURAL  HOME 

"As  you  know,  Joe  lives  in  the  country,"  Miss 
Thompson  said.  "He  is  going  to  tell  how  safety 
is  observed  in  his  home.  Joe,  I  know  you  will  be 
glad  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  ask  questions  about 
this,  won't  you?" 

"Surely,"  Joe  answered.  "In  this  way  maybe  I 
can  better  explain  safety,  than  by  just  telling  you 
myself." 

"Joe,  do  you  use  wood  in  the  fireplace  T 

"Yes,  we  use  wood  to  burn  in  our  fireplace,"  Joe 
answered.  "Daddy  placed  a  screen  in  front  of  it. 
He  says  this  screen  protects  the  rug  and  keeps 
any  papers  that  may  be. left  on  the  floor  by  my 
little  sister,  or  anyone  else,  from  being  set  on  fire 
by  sparks  from  the  burning  wood." 

"While  we  are  speaking  of  fireplaces,"  Miss 
Thompson  said,  "let's  mention  a  check-up  of  chim- 
neys." 

"Yes,  let's  do,"  Joe  agreed.  "Father  says  chim- 
neys should  be  investigated  each  fall  to  see  if  there 
are  fallen  bricks  and  mortar.  This  fall  we  found 
some  holes  which  might  have  been  dangerous. 
Sparks  could  have  easily  come  through  them  and 
set  the  house  on  fire.  We  found  some  paper  and 
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rags  in  a  hole  in  the  flue  in  another  part  of  the 
house.  Rags  and  papers  were  put  there  during 
the  summer  while  the  flue  was  not  in  use  and  had 
not  been  removed.  Father  worked  one  whole  day 
getting  all  these  dangers  corrected." 

"Do  your  stovepipes  ever  smoke,  Joe?"  Betty 
asked. 

"Yes,  the  stovepipe  in  my  bedroom  smoked 
rather  badly  until  we  noticed  that  it  was  not  joined 


(Left)  Rats  carry  matches  to  their  nests.  When  they  start  to 
gnaw  on  them,  they  strike  and  cause  a  fire.  (Left  center)  Oily 
or  paint  soaked  rags  will  sometimes  catch  fire  without  fire 
being  applied  to  them.  (Right  center)  Old  wooden  shingle 
roofs  are  easily  set  fire  by  sparks  from  the  fire  place,  or  heater. 
(Right)  Keep  flues  clean  and  tight.  Keep  rubbish  away  from 
hot  stove  pipes. 

securely.  We  fixed  that  and  the  smoking  stopped." 

"What  do  you  burn  in  your  cook  stove,  Joe?" 
Elmer  questioned. 

"We  use  kerosene." 

"Do  you  burn  kerosene  in  your  lamps,  too?  And 
where  are  these  lamps  refilled?"  Carolyn  wanted 
to  know. 

"Yes,  we  use  kerosene  in  our  lamps.  Mother 
keeps  the  kerosene  can  in  an  open  place.  It  has 
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The  safest  place  to  fill  oil  lamps  is  in  the  open  and  the  safest 

time    is    during    daylight.      What   safety    do    you    see    in   the 

background? 

the  word  'Kerosene'  on  it.  Mother  sees  to  it  that 
the  lamps  are  never  refilled  inside  the  house,  or 
near  a  fire." 

"I  heard  of  a  woman  getting  burned  badly  be- 
cause she  poured  a  jar  full  of  kerosene  on  some 
coals  that  were  left  in  the  stove,"  Miss  Thompson 
told  the  class.  "She  wished  to  put  out  the  coals, 
and  thought  the  jar  held  water." 
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"The  jar  should  have  had  a  label  showing  it  was 
'kerosene',"  said  Jack.  "Kerosene  looks  very  much 
like  water." 

The  teacher  told  her  pupils,  "Never  pour  kero- 
sene on  wood  that  has  been  on  fire,  or  on  live  coals 
in  a  cook  stove,  fireplace,  or  elsewhere.  Kero- 
sene should  never  be  placed  in  any  container  from 
which  gasoline  has  been  emptied.  Vapors  from 
gasoline  remain  in  the  can  and  mixing  with  kero- 
sene, they  cause  it  to  explode  easily.  Even  after 
all  the  liquid  gasoline  is  taken  from  a  can,  vapors 
remain  in  it.  An  easy  way  to  drive  these  vapors 
out  of  a  can  that  has  had  gasoline  in  it  is  to  fill 
the  can  with  water. 

"If  you  place  kerosene  in  the  can  before  first 
driving  these  vapors  out,  the  kerosene  may  pick 
up  these  vapors  and  hold  them.  If  kerosene  that 
has  picked  these  vapors  up  is  placed  in  the  kero- 
sene lamp  or  stove,  these  vapors  might  explode." 

Miss  Thompson  gave  several  more  safety  pre- 
cautions. She  told  them  that  matches  should  be 
kept  in  a  metal  or  stone  container  and  placed  out 
of  reach  of  small  children;  and  that  it  is  better  to 
use  safety  matches,  which  will  strike  only  on  the 
box  in  which  they  are  bought.  She  warned  that 
it  was  always  safer  to  start  wood  fires  by  other 
means  than  pouring  kerosene  on  the  wood  and 
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Look  out!     A  serious  error  has  been  made.     Kerosene  poured 
on  coals  of  fire  has  caused  another  explosion. 


then  lighting  it,  because  one  never  knows  when 
an  explosion  might  occur.  She  also  told  the  class 
that  a  gasoline  or  kerosene  stove  should  never  be 
filled  while  it  is  burning,  and  that  caution  should 
be  taken  as  to  the  amount  of  pressure  used. 

"Miss  Thompson,  we  were  to  tell  how  people 
who  live  in  the  country  turn  in  a  fire  alarm,"  Joe 
reminded  the  teacher. 
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"Joe,  if  there  should  be  a  fire  at  your  home,  how 
would  you  turn  in  the  alarm?" 

"We  have  a  telephone.  I  would  call  someone 
who  could  send  help.  Father  says  people  who  live 
in  the  country,  who  do  not  have  a  telephone,  some- 
times shoot  guns,  ring  bells,  or  blow  horns  to  give 


(Left)  We  protect  our  walls  from  fire  by  placing  metal  cover- 
ing on  them.  We  protect  our  floors  by  covering  them.  The 
covering  extends  under  the  ash  pit  and  out  from  the  stove. 
(Left  center)  We  have  a  ventilated  thimble  to  hold  our  stove 
pipe  where  it  enters  the  flue.  (Right  center)  Soot  will  burn 
and  heat  up  the  stove  pipe.  Many  fires  would  be  prevented 
and  lives  saved  if  flues  were  kept  clean  and  tight  and  rusted 
pipes  were  discarded.  (Right)  We  put  out  the  grate  fire 
before  going  to  bed.  In  this  manner  we  prevent  fires  from 
sparks  during  the  night. 

the  alarm  to  the  neighbors.    The  neighbors  know 
something  is  wrong  if  they  hear  such  an  alarm." 

"Miss  Thompson,  Mother  told  me  that  someone 
could  run  to  the  highway  and  tell  the  passersby 
and  they  could  help  or  could  go  for  help.  And 
often  the  highway  patrolmen  bring  help,"  Lucy 
said.  "The  nearest  town  often  sends  a  fire  engine 
or  truck  to  put  out  the  fire." 
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"Do  you  know  if  there  is  a  stepladder  at  your 
home,  Joe?"  Miss  Thompson  asked. 

"Yes,  Father  destroyed  the  old  one  that  had  a 
broken  step  in  it.  We  have  a  new  one  now.  He 
says  many  people  receive  injuries  from  falling, 
caused  by  a  broken  step  in  these  ladders.  Also, 
that  chairs  should  never  be  used  for  stepladders. 
They  turn  over  very  easily." 

Miss  Thompson  then  asked  the  class  to  tell 
about  other  hazards  at  home  and  precautions 
which  should  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents. 

Several  pupils  told  of  occasions  when  someone 
was  injured  by  mishandling  scissors,  and  that 
scissors  should  be  put  away  when  not  in  use.  Some 
told  where  the  kitchen  knives  and  forks  are 
kept  in  their  homes.  Others  said  that  carpenter's 
tools  should  not  be  left  where  they  might  be  step- 
ped on  or  stumbled  over,  but  should  be  kept  in  a 
box,  and  that  this  box  should  be  placed  where 
small  children  cannot  reach  it. 

"The  health  nurse  told  us  that  all  windows  and 
doors,  both  in  city  and  country,  should  have 
screens  on  them  and  that  the  screens  on  the  win- 
dows should  be  well  fastened.  This  often  pre- 
vents falls,"  Lucy  said. 

"Do  you  remember  what  she  told  you  about  how 
to  protect  the  water  in  wells?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Thompson,"  Lucy  answered.    "If  you 
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draw  water  from  a  well,  be  certain  that  the  cover 
on  top  of  the  well  is  always  replaced.  This  keeps 
anything  from  falling  into  the  well  that  might 
make  the  water  unfit  to  drink  and  prevents  a  child 
from  falling  into  the  well  by  accident.  All  wells 
should  be  kept  covered  at  all  times  except  when 
the  door  at  the  top  of  the  curb  is  raised  while 
someone  is  drawing  the  water." 


(Left)  We  set  the  lamp  back  from  the  edge  of  the  table  to 
prevent  it  from  being  knocked  off  and  causing  a  fire.  (Left 
center)  We  always  put  out  the  light  when  leaving.  (Right 
center)  There  should  always  be  a  screen  placed  before  an  open 
fire.  (Right)  Keep  the  gasoline  giant  out  of  the  house. 

EACH  OF  THE  SENTENCES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
SENTENCES  BELOW  IS  A  RIDDLE 
ANSWER  THEM  WITH  SENTENCES 

1.  I  am  made  of  metal  and  I  take  my  stand  before  fire- 
places or  gas  heaters.    What  am  I? 

2.  I  am  a  fuel,  but  I  should  be  kept  in  a  labeled  con- 
tainer.   What  am  I? 

3.  I  help  to  make  a  garden  but  I  cut  people  when  they 
step  on  me,  if  I  am  left  upside-down  on  the  ground. 
What  ami? 

4.  I  am  tied  to  a  rope  or  chain.    I  should  be  kept  very 
clean.    I  go  down  empty ;  I  come  up  full.  What  am  I? 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Inspect  your  home. 

(1)  Is  the  step-ladder  safe? 

(2)  Are  tools  kept  in  a  safe  place? 

(3)  Is  the  well  covered? 

b.  Ask  your  parents  to  give  you  three  safety  rules 
for  rural  homes. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Tell  a  safe  way  to  keep  carpenter  and  farm  tools 
at  a  rural  home. 

b.  Name  three  hazards  that  might  be  found  at  a 
rural  home. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Make  a  poster  of  one  of  the  things  you  learned 
about  safety  in  a  rural  home. 

b.  Take  your  poster  home  to  your  parents. 

CHECKING  UP 

1.  Tell  why  no  one  should  sleep  in  a  room  where  the 
gas  is  left  burning. 

2.  Tell  what  you  would  do  ,if  you  thought  gas  at  your 
home  was  leaking. 

3.  How  can  the  school  building  be  checked  to  prevent 
a  gas  explosion. 

4.  Give  one  safety  rule  for  the  use  of  electricity  in  the 
home. 

5.  Name  three  causes  of  burns  in  the  home. 

6.  Name  one  cause  of  falls  in  the  home. 

7.  Give  two  rules  for  safety  in  the  bath  room. 

8.  Name  two  things  that  cause  fires  in  the  home. 

9.  Tell  how  to  keep  farm  tools  safely. 

10.     Write  a  paragraph  in  your  note  book  telling  about 
something  you  learned  about  safety  in  the  home. 


PLAY  SAFELY 

PROLOGUE 

"Last  week  your  club  president  appointed  a 
committee  which  is  known  as  'The  Safety  Minute 
Men',"  Miss  Thompson  reminded  the  class. 

The  children  had  recently  read  of  the  Minute 
Men  in  their  history  books  and  had  been  fasci- 
nated with  stories  of  the  watchfulness  and  cour- 
age of  the  brave  men  who  protected  the  American 
colonists.  They  were  very  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  having  'Safety  Minute  Men'  who  would  be  on 
the  lookout  for  dangers  likely  to  attack  their 
safety. 

"  'Safety  Minute  Men',  advance !"  the  teacher  in- 
vited. 

Bob  and  Elmer,  the  school  patrols,  Joe,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  school  bus  patrol,  and  Bill,  pres- 
ident of  the  Safety  Club,  marched  to  the  front  of 
the  room. 

"Captain  Elmer,  what  suggestions  do  you  and 
your  advance  guard  have  for  us?"  Miss  Thomp- 
son asked. 

"Miss  Thompson,  and  members  of  the  Safety 
Club,"  Elmer  began,  "the  'Safety  Minute  Men' 
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wish  to  make  this  suggestion.  This  club  has 
studied  school  day  safety  and  home  safety.  Since 
children  spend  quite  a  large  part  of  their  time 
playing,  we  have  decided  that  our  next  study 
should  be  play  safety." 

"We  will  try  to  point  out  to  you  the  way  safety 
may  be  observed  in  our  games  and  other  recrea- 
tions," Bob  suggested,  "and  the  dangers  to  us  if 
we  do  not  play  by  safety  rules." 

"We  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  games 
which  are  safe  to  play  in  one  place,  but  would  be 
dangerous  to  play  in  another,"  Elmer  said. 

Joe  pointed  out  that  there  is  so  much  more 
room  to  play  in  the  country  where  he  lives  than  in 
the  city  where  Bob  lives  that  different  safety 
rules  are  to  be  observed. 

THESE  NEW  WORDS  WILL  BE  FOUND  IN  THE 
NEXT  STORY 

Benefit — to  help;  to  do  good. 

Likely — apt  to  happen. 

Wholesome — clean  and  pure. 

Hitching — fastening  one's  self  or  a  thing  to  something 

for  the  purpose  of  being  pulled  along. 
Permanent — secure;  not  temporary. 
Dispose — get  rid  of;  put  in  a  particular  place. 
Inflate — to  fill  with  air  or  gas;  to  make  larger. 
Slippery — slick ;  coated. 


MINUTE  MEN  AND  SAFETY  SCOUTS 
TAKE  ACTION 

At  Home  We  Play 

"Today  we  discuss  how  to  play  safely  in  and 
about  the  house,"  Bill  announced.  "Captain  Elmer 
of  the  'Safety  Minute  Men/  does  your  committee 
have  any  suggestions  to  make?" 

"All  girl  members  of  the  club  are  to  be  safety 
scouts.  I  am  asking  Scout  Betty  to  lead  the  dis- 
cussion just  here,"  Elmer  answered. 

"I  suggest  that  since  we  play  inside  our  homes 
on  cold  rainy  days,  we  could  learn  some  valuable 
rules  about  indoor  games,"  Betty  returned. 

"That  is  a  good  suggestion  just  now  especially," 
Miss  Thompson  agreed,  "since  we  are  having  some 
cool,  damp,  cloudy  days,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rains  predicted  for  this  week." 

"Let's  discuss  playing  in  the  upstairs  first," 
Betty  suggested.  "How  many  of  you  have  at- 
tics?" 

Several  hands  went  up. 

"Attics  are  grand  places  in  which  to  play,  but 
we  should  be  very  careful  for  many  dangers  lurk 
here,"  Betty  pointed  out. 
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To  keep  the  fire  demon  away  from  our  home  we  clean  all  easy- 
burning  materials  and  rubbish  from  the  attic,  and  all 
rubbish  from  in  and  about  the  house. 

"The  Safety  Minute  members  will  point  out  a 
few  of  these  dangers  to  safety,"  Bill  directed. 

"Attics  usually  have  many  papers  and  old 
things  stored  in  them,"  Elmer  said.  "Reports 
show  that  a  great  many  fires  begin  there.  This 
is  because  the  papers  are  very  dry,  I  suppose." 

"Some  people  make  the  mistake  of  putting  dis- 
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carded  Christmas  trees  in  the  attic.  These  should 
be  burned,"  Bob  reminded  them.  "Look  tonight 
and  see  if  that  is  the  case  in  your  home.  A  match 
carried  by  a  mouse  could  cause  a  fire  in  this  way, 
for  dried  cedar  or  spruce  trees  burn  very  easily." 

"When  you  are  playing  upstairs,  do  not  open 
screens  and  lean  out  of  the  windows,  as  I  saw  you 
doing  yesterday,  Carolyn,  when  you  waved  to  me," 
Bill  suggested. 

"I  know  that  now,  Bill"  Carolyn  returned.  "I 
became  dizzy  as  I  looked  down.  I  could  have 
fallen.  I  won't  do  that  again." 

"It  is  unsafe  to  leave  heavy  objects  in  windows," 
Bob  said.  "I  found  that  out  when  a  croquet  mallet, 
left  in  an  unlatched  screened  window  fell  on  my 
head." 

"Can  you  think  why  it  is  unsafe  to  run  near  the 
top  of  the  stairs?"  Miss  Thompson  asked. 

"My  brother  tripped  on  a  toy  that  had  been  left 
on  the  floor  at  the  top  of  our  stairs,"  Doris  said. 
"He  fell  down  the  steps.  He  was  badly  bruised  and 
one  arm  was  broken." 

"How  many  of  you  live  in  two-storied  houses?" 
Bill  asked. 

At  least  a  dozen  hands  went  up. 

"Did  you  ever  slide  down  the  bannisters?"  he 
asked. 

Several  guilty  faces  gave  their  owners  away. 
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"That  is  very  dangerous,"  Bill  advised.  "I  can 
tell  you,  because  I  fell  off  while  on  one  of  my  rides, 
and  this  scar  on  my  head  will  tell  you  how  hard  I 
hit." 

"I  caught  my  foot  between  the  posts  and  hurt 
my  leg  and  ankle  badly  on  a  similar  slide,"  Jack 
added. 

"The  bannisters  in  my  childhood  home  had  a 
post  at  the  foot  of  them,"  Miss  Thompson  said. 
"My  cousin  once  received  a  serious  injury  to  his 
back  when  he  hit  this  post." 

"I  am  sure  you  know  better  than  to  run  down 
the  stairs,"  Betty  said,  "but  are  we  always  careful 
not  to  leave  our  books  on  the  stairs?  It's  my  job," 
she  continued,  "to  see  that  my  little  brother's  toys 
are  removed  from  the  stairs  or  out  of  our  way  in 
other  parts  of  the  house." 

"Now  let's  see  about  playing  downstairs,"  Miss 
Thompson  directed.  "Can  you  tell  me  why  run- 
ning with  a  sucker,  a  pencil,  or  any  sharp  pointed 
object  in  your  mouth,  could  cause  an  accident? 
What  might  happen?" 

"You  could  slip  and  fall.  If  you  did  this,  the 
sucker  might  injure  your  mouth,"  Joe  replied. 

"Who  can  name  two  dangers  from  playing  with 
matches?"  Miss  Thompson  asked. 

"Matches  often  burn  your  fingers,"  replied 
Carolyn.  "Should  the  match  be  dropped  into  a 
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paper  basket  before  it  is  put  out,  it  would  cause  a 
fire." 

"Matches  often  make  babies  sick,"  Betty  said. 
"Rats  often  take  matches  to  their  nests.  While 
they  are  chewing  the  soft  wood  to  make  a  lining 
for  their  nest,  the  match  sometimes  strikes.  Then 
a  fire  is  started.  Mother  says  that  is  one  reason 
why  matches  should  be  kept  in  a  metal  container." 

"How  many  of  you  have  played  games  with  bot- 
tles?" the  teacher  inquired. 

"We  often  do,"  Jack  replied.  "I  am  the  doctor 
and  Bill  is  the  druggist." 

"Well,  be  sure  they  are  empty,  clean  bottles 
then,  Doctor,"  Miss  Thompson  suggested. 

"Did  you  know  that  toy  train  tracks  left 
on  the  floor  are  the  cause  of  many  falls  and  cuts?" 
Elmer  asked.  "Do  you  see  to  it  that  electric  sock- 
ets are  kept  closed  so  that  smaller  children  do  not 
stick  their  play  toys  into  them?  Do  you  know 
what  the  safe  kind  of  wall  outlet  looks  like?" 

"Perhaps  some  of  you  play  in  the  basement," 
Miss  Thompson  suggested.  "Is  the  floor  in  it 
kept  free  from  rubbish,  such  as  papers,  broken 
toys,  old  bats,  or  maybe  scattered  tools?" 

The  children  made  mental  notes  of  these  worth- 
while questions  and  determined  to  inspect  their 
homes  for  these  dangers. 
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Hey!  We  should  like  to  warn  this  boy  who  is  about  to  skate 

into  a  serious  fall.    In  what  ways  will  he  be  responsible?     Who 

else  will  be  responsible  for  this  accident?     How  many 

hazards  can  you  find  here?     What  are  they? 


Safely  We  Play  in  Sunshine  and  Fresh  Air 

"The  four  friends,  Sunshine,  Fresh  Air,  Exer- 
cise, and  Safety,  are  our  companions  in  outdoor 
sports,"  Miss  Thompson  told  the  class.  "Today 
the  'Safety  Minute  Men'  are  calling  our  attention 
to  this  division  of  play  safety.  I  know  of  no  better 
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person  to  be  our  guest  on  this  occasion  than  your 
playground  teacher,  Miss  Guy.  Bill  has  invited 
her." 

The  children  cheered,  for  this  teacher  was  one 
of  their  favorites.  She  was  so  fair  and  honest  and 
such  a  good  sport  in  all  kinds  of  play. 

"Miss  Guy,  we  want  you  to  give  us  some  sug- 
gestions about  safety  in  outdoor  games,"  Bill  in- 
vited. "We  enjoy  all  the  sports  you  direct  here 
and  the  ones  we  have  outside  of  school,  too.  We 
like  to  play  hard,  but  safe." 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  help  you  in  your  study  of 
safety,"  Miss  Guy  assured  them.  "I  am  very  in- 
terested in  this  safety  club.  I  have  asked  your 
'Safety  Minute  Men'  to  help  me  in  the  discussion 
from  time  to  time.  Now  for  safety  in  outdoor 
sports ! 

"The  four  companions  are  essential  to  your 
well  being  and  happiness.  The  first  three,  Sun- 
shine, Fresh  Air,  and  Exercise,  help  to  build 
strong  muscles,  straight  bones,  and  wholesome 
health.  The  fourth,  Safety,  is  your  watchword 
and  needs  no  discussion.  Since  you  are  instructed 
how  to  play  safely  here  at  school,  I  want  you  to 
give  your  attention  today  to  outdoor  sports  away 
from  school.  Name  for  me  three  games  you  like 
to  play  outdoors." 
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"I  like  to  play  baseball  and  football,"  Jack  an- 
swered. "We  have  neighborhood  teams  in  both, 
and  play  according  to  the  seasons.  I  was  captain 
of  the  baseball  team  last  spring  and  hope  I  will  be 
again !" 

"I  like  to  skate  and  play  running  games,"  Doris 
said.  "I  have  a  new  pair  of  skates,  and  do  they 
work  fine !" 

"I  think  it  is  great  fun  to  ride  our  bicycles," 
Bob  said. 


He  didn't  have  a  mask  but  planned  to  be  safe  anyway. 
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"Do  you  know  where  to  play  and  ride  so  that 
you  can  have  real  fun  and  be  safe  from  harm  at 
the  same  time?"  Miss  Guy  asked. 

"Yes,  we  think  we  do,"  Bob  replied.  "We  have 
been  thinking  about  safety  as  we  play." 

"I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  make  some 
outdoor  safety  play  suggestions,"  Bill  said.  "You 
could  help  us  with  them  here  today.  Our  secre- 
tary could  write  them  on  the  board.  Then  we 
could  talk  about  them.  Later  we  could  copy  them 
in  our  Safety  Club  Notebooks." 

"I  see  that  your  president  has  been  thinking," 
was  Miss  Guy's  pleased  comment.  "Shall  we  fol- 
low his  suggestions?" 

The  children  were  glad  to  do  this. 

"What  is  one  rule  you  would  suggest,  Bill?"  the 
playground  teacher  asked. 

"I  think  a  rule  about  where  to  play  would  be  a 
good  one,"  Bill  replied. 

"With  that  as  a  beginning,  let's  have  other  sug- 
gestions," she  invited. 

Valuable  suggestions  came  quickly  and  eagerly. 

"Since  we  have  so  many  excellent  safety  sug- 
gestions that  it  would  be  hard  to  recall  them  off 
hand,  I  am  going  to  ask  each  of  you  to  make  a 
copy  of  the  one  you  gave.  Your  'Safety  Minute 
Men'  will  list  them  and  your  secretary  will  write 
on  the  blackboard  those  they  think  are  best." 
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These  are  the  suggestions  with   a  statement 
about  each  which  Betty  wrote  on  the  board. 

1.  Skate  away  from  the  street,  not  down  drive- 
ways.   You  may  reach  the  curb  and  skate  into  the 
street  just  as  a  car  is  passing. 

2.  Be  careful  to  not  bump  into  another  per- 
son while  skating  on  the  sidewalk.    Be  courteous 
to  pedestrians  who  are  passing  by. 

3.  Do  not  skate  where  it  is  dangerous  to  other 
people  or  yourself. 

4.  Watch  for  toys  on  sidewalks.     Pick  them 
up.    Someone  might  be  tripped  by  them  and  fall 
and  break  a  bone. 

5.  Never  run  on  slippery  sidewalks. 

6.  Tell  your  parents  if  you  notice  any  uneven- 
ness  in  the  yard  or  on  the  walk.    It  may  save 
them  or  you  from  being  injured  by  falling. 

7.  Dispose  of  all  broken  glass.     Serious  cuts 
causing  permanent  scars,  or  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  fingers  or  eyes,  have  been  caused  by  glass. 
Therefore,  all  broken  glass  should  be  picked  up 
and  placed  in  the  garbage,  or  it  should  be  taken 
to  some  place  and  buried. 

8.  Never  play  with  bottles  of  medicine.    Use 
empty,  clean  bottles. 

9.  Be  careful  about  throwing  objects  in  the 
direction  of  a  playmate.    Hard  snow-balls  or  rocks 
injure  other  people.    A  good  sport  plays  fairly. 
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10.  The  street  was  built  for  traffic,  not  play. 
Unless  the  street  has  been  closed  by  the  city  au- 
thorities for  play  purposes,  you  are  in  constant 
danger  of  being  injured  while  playing  in  it. 

11.  No  game  should  be  played  so  near  the  curb 
that  anyone  could  be  pushed  into  the  street. 

12.  Hitching  of  sleds  or  bicycles  onto  automo- 
biles in  the  street  must  never  be  done.    You  are 
in  constant  danger  of  being  hurt  by  other  vehicles. 
Do  not  risk  it. 

13.  Watch  your  climbing.    Do  not  climb  barbed 
wire  or  picket  fences.    Go  to  the  gate. 

14.  A  rubber  balloon  was  never  meant  to  be 
kept  in  the  mouth — children  are  sometimes  choked 
when  these  balloons  are  drawn  into  the  throat 
while  attempting  to  blow  them  up. 

15.  Keep  sand  piles  and  play  places  clean.    Do 
not  leave  anything  in  them  that  could  injure  some- 
one. 

16.  When  you  see  a  warning  sign  of  any  kind, 
obey  it. 

17.  A  bicycle  rider  has  two  responsibilities — 
one  to  protect  other  people,  the  other  to  protect 
himself. 

18.  Stay  away  from  new  buildings  while  they 
are  being  built. 

19.  Low  limbs  are  hazards  to  safe  horseback 
riding.     You  must  not  allow  your  horse  to  run 
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Screech !  Went  the  brakes  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  an  accident. 
Would  you  say  that  these  children  were  "Jay-Walking"?  Why? 

with  you  between  trees,  for  limbs  might  drag  you 
off. 

20.  Animals    are    sometimes    unfriendly    to 
strangers.    Do  not  go  near  them  if  they  look  dan- 
gerous. 

21.  Do  not  attempt  to  pet  strange  dogs  and 
cats.     They  are  sometimes  dangerous,   and  we 
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know  that  they  sometimes  have  rabies,  or  hydro- 
phobia. 

"Miss  Guy,  you  have  surely  helped  us  with  our 
lesson  on  play  safety,"  Bill  called  out,  as  the  play- 
ground teacher  told  them  goodbye  and  hastened 
to  her  next  play  period. 


Tell  why  you  think  the  following  statements  are  true 
or  false 

1.  Running  down  the  stairs  or  sliding  down  the 
bannisters  is  safe  play. 

2.  Someone  else  and  not  myself  should  pick  up  the 
toys  or  books,  or  other  objects  I  leave  lying  on 
the  stairs.. 

3.  It  is  safe  to  play  ball 

a.  With  a  sucker  stick  in  my  mouth. 

b.  With  a  pencil  in  my  pocket. 

c.  With  a  toy  balloon  in  my  mouth. 

d.  In  open  playgrounds. 

e.  Near  the  curb. 

4.  I  should  keep  all  doors  and  windows  closed  while 
playing  in  a  room  where  the  gas  heater  is  burn- 
ing. 

5.  I  should 

a.  Never    skate   down    driveways    toward   .busy 
streets. 

b.  Play  games  back  from  the  curb. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.     Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Look  over  the  grounds  where  you  play  at  home  for 
uneven  places  in  the  ground  or  sidewalks  and  for 
things  left  lying  about  which  could  cause  you  to 
stumble  and  fall. 
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b.  Think  of  the  safety  rules  in  the  story  and  see  if 
you  violate  any  of  them  in  your  play  at  home. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Discuss  the  games  you  play  at  home.     Tell  why 
they  are  safe  or  unsafe  according  to  the  lesson 
story. 

b.  Tell  of  any  new  rule  or  slogan  you  think  would 
help  you  or  your  classmates  to  play  safely. 

c.  Choose  some  rule  in  the  lesson  story  and  tell  or 
show  how  you  play  it. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Copy  in  your  notebook  the  rules  of  safety  you  read 
in  the  lesson  story. 

b.  Write  a  paragraph  telling  of  an  accident  that  hap- 
pened to  you,  or  someone  else,  while  playing. 

c.  Show  or  tell  how  that  particular  accident  could 
have  been  prevented. 

WORDS  USED  IN  THE  NEXT  STORY 

Sleigh — a  light,  open  vehicle  that  slides. 

Accompany — to  go  along  with ;  to  .be  near. 

Brow — the  upper  part  of  a  slope  ;the  edge  of  a  steep  place. 

Artificial — not  natural. 

Respiration — breathing. 


AWAY  TO  THE  COUNTRY  WE  GO 

"There  are  several  reasons  why  the  country  is 
a  great  place  in  which  to  play  certain  games,"  Miss 
Thompson  remarked  to  her  class.  "For  instance, 
there  are  fewer  houses  in  the  country  and  because 
of  the  open  spaces,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  kite 
flying.  This  is  March,  the  ideal  month  for  kites. 
How  many  of  you  have  made  yours  already?" 

Almost  to  a  member  the  class  replied  that  they 
had  either  made  a  kite  or  bought  one. 

"Let's  have  a  kite  tournament,"  Bob  suggested. 
"A  kite  tournament?"  the  children  asked. 

"Yes,"  Bob  replied.  "We  could  enter  the  pret- 
tiest kites,  the  largest,  the  smallest,  and  the  most 
unusual." 

"What  fun !  Bob,  you're  a  thinker-upper,"  Car- 
olyn complimented. 

"I'll  bet  I  can  make  the  largest  one,"  Elmer  said. 

"I'll  make  the  smallest  one,"  Betty  exclaimed. 

"We  could  have  the  tournament  out  in  our  big 
pasture,"  Joe  suggested. 

"An  excellent  place,"  Miss  Thompson  agreed. 
"Would  a  week  from  Saturday  be  a  good  time?" 

"Yes,  that  will  give  us  time  to  make  our  kites 
and  try  them  out,"  Elmer  said. 
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Safe  kites  and  strings  and  no  electric  lines  made  the  kite  tour- 
nament held  on  a  clear  day  in  ,the  wide  open  spaces 
a  safe  and  joyous  success 
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"The  Safety  Club  could  sponsor  the  tourna- 
ment," Bill  suggested,  "and  invite  other  classes  to 
enter  with  us." 

"Bill,  that  is  an  excellent  idea,"  Miss  Thompson 
said.  "Our  'Safety  Minute  Men'  could  select  a  com- 
mittee of  judges  and  work  up  the  rules  for  the 
contest.  And  since  there  is  danger  as  well  as  fun 
in  kite  flying,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  ask  a 
guest,  whom  I  have  in  mind,  to  give  us  some  sug- 
gestions tomorrow  for  our  safety  in  this  tourna- 
ment." 

The  class  fairly  buzzed  with  excitement  and 
conversation.  The  kite  tournament  sponsored  by 
the  Safety  Club  was  to  be  the  event  of  the  year ! 

Safety  and  Fun  in  the  Kite  Tournament 

The  class  was  waiting  outside  Miss  Thompson's 
room  and  the  moment  the  bell  rang  they  filed  in 
taking  their  seats  quickly  and  quietly.  Excite- 
ment was  in  the  air.  Further  plans  for  the  kite 
tournament  were  to  be  made.  They  anxiously 
awaited  their  teacher's  introduction  of  the  lesson. 

"Boys  and  girls,"  she  began,  "we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  completing  plans  for  our  kite  tournament. 
But  before  we  go  any  further  we  want  to  first 
consider  the  safety  side  of  this  anticipated  ad- 
venture. We  are  fortunate  in  having  Betty's  fa- 
ther, Mr.  Black,  an  electrician,  here  to  give  us 
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some  safety  precautions  to  be  included  in  our  plan. 
He  will  talk  to  you  now." 

Many  of  Betty's  classmates  knew  her  father 
personally.  All  the  children  were  anxious  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.  They  gave  him  a  cheerful 
welcome  and  settled  quietly  to  listen. 

"I  have  heard  quite  a  lot  about  your  kite  tourna- 
ment and  I  know  you  will  enjoy  it,"  Mr.  Black  be- 
gan. "Just  be  careful  along  with  your  fun  and 
everything  will  be  fine.  I  believe  you  are  to  have 
this  celebration  out  in  Joe  Smith's  big  pasture. 
That  will  be  a  great  place  for  it.  I  should  like  for 
you  to  remember,  however,  that  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  has  just  completed  the 
electric  lines  in  that  community.  They  extend 
from  town  to  town  along  the  highways.  Now 
Joe's  home  and  many  others  will  be  equipped  with 
electricity.  You  must  look  out  for  these  live  wires 
while  flying  your  kites.  You  must  use  only  cotton 
string  for  your  kite  strings.  These  strings  must 
be  dry  when  you  are  flying  your  kites  around  elec- 
tric wires.  I  once  knew  of  a  boy  who  was  flying 
a  kite  with  a  string  that  was  not  made  of  cotton, 
and  when  the  string  touched  the  electric  wire,  the 
electricity  came  down  the  string  and  shocked  the 
boy.  He  had  to  be  given  artificial  respiration  and 
carried  to  the  hospital." 

"I  know  of  an  instance  similar  to  this,  Mr. 
Black,"  Miss  Thompson  said.  "It  happened  to 
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one  of  these  children's  former  classmates  who 
moved  away.  You  remember  Harry  Crosswell, 
don't  you,  children?  He  and  his  playmates  were 
having  an  endurance  contest  for  their  kites. 
Harry's  kite  had  been  up  two  days,  several  hours 
longer  than  any  other,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  have  the  prize.  An  electrical  storm  was 
brewing.  Harry  did  not  want  his  kite  to  be  ruined, 
so  he  decided  to  pull  it  down  before  the  gale  would 
wreck  it.  Harry  had  planned  his  kite  carefully 
as  to  structure,  shape,  and  beauty,  but  he  had  not 
considered  the  string.  It  was  not  a  cotton  string. 
He  had  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  silk  one  would  be 
better.  The  boy  no  sooner  touched  the  string  than 
he  was  shocked  terribly.  Fortunately  a  doctor  was 
near  and  revived  him.  Harry  received  the  prize 
and  learned  a  valuable  lesson  as  well.  A  silk  or 
a  wet  string  can  carry  electricity  either  from  an 
electric  line  or  from  the  lightning  in  the  clouds." 

The  children  had  listened  eagerly.  They  were 
very  quiet  and  gave  Mr.  Black  their  closest  atten- 
tion as  he  continued. 

"Never  catch  hold  of  any  wire  that  is  hanging 
from  a  pole.  It  may  be  a  live  wire.  Sometimes 
these  wires  run  between  the  branches  of  trees.  To 
catch  hold  of  one  of  them  while  climbing  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Now  this  is  about  all  I  have 
to  tell  you  about  electricity,  but  while  I  am  here 
I  should  like  to  discuss  other  phases  of  your  safety 
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Pipy  metes  stand  back!   Call  the  electric  company!   Never  catch 

hold  of  a  wire  that  is  hanging  from  a  pole  and  that  could 

possibly  be  charged  with  electricity. 

while  you  will  be  out  at  the  Smith  farm  for  the 
tournament.  I  wonder  who  can  tell  me  some  points 
we  may  mention?" 
"I  can,  Mr.  Black,"  Jack  said.    "Father  talked 
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to  me  about  climbing  over  picket  fences.  We  know 
a  boy  who  fell  while  climbing  over  one,  and  the 
point  of  the  picket  struck  his  eye,  almost  putting 
it  out.  It  is  much  safer  and  better  to  go  through 
a  gate." 

"My  father  has  cautioned  me  about  my  climb- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  barn  at  Joe's  home,"  Elmer 
mentioned.  "Once  before  when  I  visited  Joe  I  came 
in  with  a  badly  sprained  ankle  which  I  received 
from  climbing  like  that." 

"If  you  boys  happen  to  be  climbing  that  ladder 
that  extends  up  into  the  hay  loft,  be  sure  the  rungs 
are  all  sound  and  strong  enough  to  hold  you  up 
before  you  start  to  climb  it,"  Mr.  Black  said. 

"We  have  a  new  ladder  now,  Mr.  Black,"  Joe 
laughed.  "You  won't  have  to  be  afraid  of  that  old 
one  again.  I  think,  though,"  Joe  teased,  "that  the 
other  one  would  have  been  strong  enough  for  one 
person  but  Mr.  Black  and  Father  both  tried  to 
climb  it  at  the  same  time !" 

"Now,  Joe,  you're  telling  off  on  us !"  Mr.  Black 
teased  back.  "Which  brings  up  the  question,  Is 
it  safe  for  more  than  one  person  to  climb  a  ladder 
at  the  same  time?" 

"No !"  the  children  answered. 

"Now  I  think  it  is  time  for  your  teacher  to  take 
charge  again.  Thanks  for  asking  me  over.  I  know 
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you  are  going  to  have  a  great  time  at  the  kite 
tournament.    May  I  come?" 
"Yes,  do,"  came  the  urgent  invitation. 

Whose  Kite  Won? 

"Wasn't  the  kite  tournament  fun!" 
"Weren't  you  excited  when  your  kite  went  the 
highest  of  all,  Bill?" 
"Wasn't  Elmer's  kite  big!" 
"And  Betty's  kite  was  the  baby  of  the  bunch !" 
"Weren't  Joe's  mother  and  father  nice  to  us!" 
These  and  many  other  eager  exclamations  could 
be  heard  the  day  following  the  much  celebrated 
kite  tournament  sponsored  by  the  Safety  Club. 

Joe's  father  had  sent  five  hay  wagons  into  town 
for  the  children.  This  was  a  novelty  for  them. 
They  saw  so  much  and  did  so  many  interesting 
things  that  the  busy  Saturday  was  over  before 
they  knew  it.  They  had  spread  their  lunch  under 
the  huge  oak  trees  in  the  pasture.  Joe's  mother 
and  father  served  lemonade.  Mr.  Watson,  Tom's 
father,  the  druggist  near  the  school,  gave  them 
ice  cream.  It  was  really  a  celebration.  They  had 
learned  many  valuable  safety  lessons  as  well  as 
having  had  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  days  of  their 
lives.  Now  they  were  talking  things  over. 

"One  of  the  most  helpful  things  I  think  that  was 
mentioned  on  the  trip,"  Elmer  said,  "was  how  par- 
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Safely  we  go  to  the  kite  tournament  in  the  country. 

ticular  the  drivers  of  the  wagons  were  to  tell  us 
about  being  cautious  of  the  wheels  while  they  were 
turning." 

"That's  true,"  Betty  agreed.  "Our  driver  was 
so  careful  in  helping  us  get  into  the  wagon.  I 
started  to  put  my  foot  between  the  spokes  on  the 
hub.  He  said  not  to  do  that  for  the  team  might 
start  up  and  my  foot  would  be  caught." 

"It  is  best  to  be  careful  of  any  kind  of  wheel," 
Miss  Thompson  advised.  "Never  let  your  hands 
or  feet  get  too  near  them  while  they  are  turning." 
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"I  stepped  onto  the  rim  of  a  wheel  of  a  moving 
wagon  once,  and  my  foot  slipped  and  got  caught 
between  the  spokes,"  Bill  said.  "It  injured  my  leg 
so  that  I  could  not  play  for  a  week." 

"Joe's  father  walked  with  us  over  the  farm," 
Bob  said.  "He  showed  us  where  the  stacks  of  hay 
are  piled  in  the  summer.  I  want  to  go  back  and 
play  with  Joe  then.  We  will  help  stack  the  hay. 
He  showed  us  the  hay  mowers  stored  in  the  barns. 
I  wanted  to  examine  them  but  he  said  the  blades 
might  cut  me.  Joe's  father  explained  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  get  one's  finger  cut  by  the  blades  of 
the  lawn  mower.  I  like  machinery,  so  I  was  in- 
terested in  all  these  things." 

"Mr.  Smith  also  showed  us  how  he  kept  barrels 
of  rainwater  well  covered  to  prevent  trash  from 
falling  into  them,"  Betty  remembered,  "and  so 
that  anyone  playing  around  them  could  not  fall 
into  them  and  perhaps  be  drowned." 

"As  we  were  walking  in  the  orchard,"  Carolyn 
said,  "Mrs.  Smith  showed  us  a  rusty  nail  in  a 
board.  She  explained  that  such  nails,  especially 
those  around  the  barn  yard,  often  carry  lockjaw 
germs.  She  called  to  Joe  to  bend  the  nail  and  place 
the  board  in  the  woodshed." 

"You  happened  to  be  near  at  the  time,  Miss 
Thompson,"  Doris  added.  "What  did  you  call  that 
special  treatment  given  to  injuries  caused  by  rusty 
nails  or  wire?" 
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"It  is  called  the  anti-tetanus  serum,"  the  teacher 
answered.  "It  should  be  given  as  a  safety  meas- 
ure in  all  such  cases  and  especially  if  the  wound 
is  a  deep  one.  Doctors  advise  that  the  serum  be 
given  within  24  hours  after  the  injury." 

"Isn't  that  a  pretty  little  creek  at  the  back  of 
the  pasture!"  Carolyn  exclaimed.  "Joe,  ask  us 
back  to  go  wading  this  summer." 

"Yes,  do  come,"  Joe  invited.  "The  water  is  clear 
and  clean.  We  have  never  seen  any  snakes  around, 
but  it  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  lookout." 

"Do  you  have  wild  blackberries  out  there,  Joe?" 
Betty  asked. 

"Yes,  but  we  never  eat  them,  as  we  have  all  the 
tame  berries  we  want,"  Joe  replied.  "When  you 
hunt  for  fruit  and  nuts  in  the  forest,  you  should 
be  sure  that  they  are  not  poisonous  ones.  If  you 
are  in  doubt  about  any  of  these  things,  it  is  best 
to  leave  them  alone." 

"I  can't  help  remembering  how  careful  those 
drivers  were,"  Elmer  said  again.  "We  thought 
it  would  be  fun  to  hang  our  feet  out  of  the  back 
of  the  wagon.  He  asked  us  not  to  and  explained 
that  a  truck,  or  other  vehicle,  might  run  into  us 
and  we  would  risk  losing  a  leg  that  way." 

"Joe,  your  home  in  the  country  would  be  a  great 
place  for  sledding  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground,"  Bill  exclaimed. 

"We  do  have  some  grand  hills,"  Joe  agreed.  "It 
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Foolish  chance-taking  causes   serious   accidents.     Several 
things  could  happen  here.     What  are  they? 

is  great  fun.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  come 
out  the  first  snow  next  winter." 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  Miss  Thompson,"  Elmer  cried, 
"We've  almost  forgot  about  holiday  play." 

Miss  Thompson's  eyes  lit  up  as  she  smiled.  "Now 
you're  stealing  my  thoughts,  Elmer.  I  was  just 
about  to  ask  your  president  to  name  a  committee 
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to  investigate  holiday  safety.  He  has  the  list  of 
investigators  made  out." 

"Oh,  sure,"  Bill  joined  in.  "I'm  asking  Joe,  Jack, 
Elmer,  and  Betty  to  act  as  reporters  on  certain 
safety  topics." 

After  Bill  had  handed  each  a  slip  of  paper,  he 
said,  "You  are  to  give  us  safety  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject written  on  your  slip  of  paper." 


Can  You  Tell? 

1.  Why  a  live  wire  is  dangerous. 

2.  Why  you  should  never  touch  a  wire  hanging  from 
a  pole. 

3.  What  you  should  do,  if  you  see  a  broken  wire  hang- 
ing from  a  pole. 

4.  Why  a  cotton  string  is  the  only  safe  kind  to  use  for 
a  kite. 

5.  Why  kite  flying  can  be  unsafe  during  a  storm. 

6.  What  famous  man  once  flew  a  kite  in  an  electric 
storm.    Why? 

7.  One  danger  from  climbing  over  picket  fences. 

8.  Why  climbing  upon  barns  is  unsafe. 

9.  Why  climbing  trees  near  electric  wires  is  unsafe. 

10.  Why  playing  on  a  haymower  is  unsafe. 

11.  Some  of  the  hazards  from  uncovered  barrels;  rusty 
nails;  sewing  machines. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.     Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Inspect  your  yards  to  see  if  there  are  any  broken 
pieces  of  glass,  planks  with  nails  sticking  up,  or 
other  hazards  to  your  safety. 
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2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Tell  of  some  danger  to  your 
safety  you  found  in  the  play 
grounds  at  your  home. 

b.  Tell  what  you  did  to  correct 
these  dangers. 

c.  Tell     what     injuries     could 
have  been  caused  by  these 
hazards. 

d.  Name  three  games  you  like 
to  play  in  the  country. 

3.  Completing  your  work. 

a.  Write  a  rule  of  safety  to  be 
observed  while  wading  in  a 
a  stream. 

b.  Ask  the  teacher  to  have  the 
class  construct  a  kite,  show- 
ing the  safe  materials  to  be 
used. 


SAFETY  MAKES  HOLIDAYS  HAPPY  DAYS 
Safe  Play  on  Snow  and  Ice 

"Now  for  our  discussion  of  holiday  play,"  Bill 
stated  to  the  club. 

"I  am  to  give  safety  hints  on  winter  holiday 
fun,"  Joe  said,  as  he  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
room. 

"When  the  countryside  is  covered  with  snow,  or 
the  ponds  are  frozen  over  with  ice,  sledding,  coast- 
ing, and  ice  skating  invite  us  outdoors.  But  watch- 
fulness is  needed  to  keep  safe.  I  have  written  my 
hints  and  cautions.  I  will  read  them  to  you. 

1.  Always   choose   safe  hills   for   sledding   or 
coasting.    Safe  hills  are  those  that  slope  toward 
the  open  country  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
sledding  into  a  deep  ditch  or  onto  an  open  highway. 

2.  Watch  for  other  sleighs.    Keep  out  of  their 
path  while  going  back  up  the  hill. 

3.  Don't  throw  hard  snow  balls.    When  you  are 
playing  snow  ball  or  making  a  snow  man  or  play- 
ing otherwise  in  the  snow,  be  sure  to  wear  plenty 
of  clothes  and  protect  your  hands.    Frost  bites  are 
very  unpleasant. 

4.  The  highway  is  for  travel  and  sledders  or 
skaters  should  not  play  on  it. 

5.  When  you  cross  the  highway  in  hilly  country 
where  traffic  is  heavy,  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  if 
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possible.  It  is  very  unsafe  to  cross  the  highway 
just  over  the  brow  of  a  hill.  An  automobile  or 
other  vehicle  may  come  over  the  hill  and  upon  you 
suddenly. 

6.  Before  skating  on  ponds,  or  ice  anywhere 
over  water,  make  sure  the  ice  is  thick  enough  to 
hold  you  up.  Don't  take  a  chance.   Let  an  older 
person  test  the  thickness  of  the  ice. 

7.  Always  have  someone  to  accompany  you  and 
be  prepared  for  an  emergency  by  having  a  ladder, 
a  plank,  a  long  pole,  or  a  rope  nearby  to  use  in 
rescue  work,  should  an  accident  occur.    The  lad- 
der, plank,  or  pole  could  be  pushed  to  the  victim, 
should  one  fall  through  the  ice.    Or,  a  knot  could  be 
tied  in  the  end  of  a  rope  and  this  rope  thrown  to 
him.    If  the  victim  is  unable  to  hold  to  the  rope,  a 
noose  should  be  made  in  the  rope  for  him  to  place 
around  his  chest  under  his  arms.    Then  he  can  be 
pulled  from  the  hole. 

8.  If  it  is  ever  necessary  for  you  to  go  alone 
across   ice,   always   carry   a   pole,   at  least  ten 
feet  long.    Should  the  ice  break,  permitting  you 
to  fall  through  it,  the  pole  will  extend  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  hole  and  thus  hold  you  up  and  assist 
you  in  getting  out.    Carry  a  pole  with  you,  also, 
when  crossing  places  where  there  is  likely  to  be 
bogs  or  quicksand." 

"I  wish  we  had  a  big  snow  right  now,"  Carolyn 
exclaimed,  as  Joe  took  his  seat. 
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"So  do  I!  So  do  I!"  a  dozen  voices  joined  her. 
Safety  During  Christmas  Holidays 

"Carolyn  is  to  help  me  make  my  report  on 
Christmas  holidays,"  Betty  announced.  "All  of  us 
enjoy  our  beautifully  adorned  Christmas  trees. 
But  there  are  hazards  present,  if  we  do  not  use 
safe  decorations." 

"When  are  decorations  safe  ones?"  Carolyn 
asked. 

"When  they  are  made  of  materials  that  won't 
burn.  Decorations  such  as  tensil,  icicles,  reflec- 
tors, balls,  and  snow,  should  be  fireproof.  Wax 
candles  must  not  be  used.  The  flame  might  set 
the  tree  on  fire,"  Betty  answered. 

"If  these  ornaments  were  not  fireproof  and  you 
used  electric  lights,  would  there  still  be  danger 
from  fire?"  Carolyn  questioned. 

"Maybe,"  replied  Betty.  "Someone  might  be 
thoughtless  enough  to  light  a  match  near  the  tree, 
or  otherwise  bring  fire  near  it.  Then  there 
might  be  a  break  in  the  insulation  on  two  of  the 
light  cords.  If  these  places  should  touch  each 
other,  they  would  get  very  hot  and  set  the  orna- 
ments afire.  Of  course,  all  light  cords  should  be 
inspected  before  they  are  used.  They  should  also 
be  of  the  approved  kind.  This  not  only  prevents 
fire  but  prevents  someone  from  being  shocked." 

"Name  some  other  Christmas  precautions," 
Carolyn  suggested. 
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Throwing  lighted  fireworks  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  many  unsafe  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas  pranks. 

"Firecrackers  are  always  dangerous.  They  of- 
ten burn  your  hands,  face  or  body,  if  they  explode 
near  you  and  the  jar  from  the  explosion  sometimes 
causes  a  bruise  that  is  painful.  My  neighbor  told 
me  of  a  little  boy  who  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a 
piece  of  tin  from  a  can  that  had  been  burst  by  a 
firecracker  which  the  boy  had  placed  beneath  it." 

"I  learned  of  a  similar  injury  to  a  little  girl,  only 
it  was  a  cut  from  a  piece  of  glass  from  a  jar  under 
which  a  lighted  firecracker  had  been  placed," 
Carolyn  added. 

"Other  persons  told  us  of  accidents  from  burst- 
ing torpedoes,  skyrockets,  and  roman  candles.  One 
man  said  we  should  treat  a  roman  candle  as  if  it 
were  a  loaded  weapon,  because  they  sometimes 
blow  out  at  the  wrong  end  and  burn  or  bruise  the 
one  holding  them,"  Betty  told  the  class. 
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"Holidays  are  always  safer  if  we  leave  the  fire 
works  off  entirely,"  Carolyn  said. 

"Many  boys  and  girls  get  hurt  because  they  don't 
learn  to  correctly  use  their  toys,  bicycles,  skates, 
and  wagons,"  Betty  said  in  conclusion. 
• 

A  Safe  4th  of  July  Outing 

"I  am  to  report  on  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday," 
Jack  said.  "My  brother,  Dick,  is  a  good  swimmer 
and  boatman.  He  told  me  that  only  expert  swim- 
mers should  go  swimming  in  deep  water.  If  fish- 
ing from  a  boat  in  deep  water,"  he  said,  "one 
should  never  wear  heavy  boots.  Heavy  boots  have 
been  known  to  cause  good  swimmers  to  drown 
when  they  accidentally  fell  into  the  water.  He  gave 
me  a  list  of  rules.  I'll  read  them : 

1.  Only  expert  swimmers  should  venture  into 
deep  water.     Never  go  swimming  alone.     You 
might  take  the  cramps  or  become  exhausted. 

2.  Don't  overswim  your  strength. 

3.  Be  careful  of  sunburn.    Use  a  good  suntan 
oil.    But  don't  expose  yourself  too  long  to  the  sun- 
shine. 

4.  Leaky  boats  should  never  be  used.  Be  sure  the 
boat  oars  are  sound  ones. 

5.  Don't  overload  the  boat. 

6.  Sit  still;  don't  move  about  or  stand  up  in  a 
boat  over  deep  water. 
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When  swimming  in  a  deep  lake  always  have  someone  in  a  boat 
ready  to  rescue  swimmers  who  might  be  in  danger. 

7.  Always  carry  a  rope  or  life  preserver  with 
you  while  boating  a  distance  from  shore. 

8.  Rocking  a  boat  is  foolish  chance-taking. 

9.  Should  the  boat  become  upset,  stay  with  it. 
Hold  on  to  it.  Don't  try  to  swim  to  shore  with  your 
clothes  on.  If  you  are  near  the  shore,  remove  your 
heavy  clothes  before  attempting  the  swim.  A  boat 
made  of  wood  won't  sink  but  will  float  near  the 
surface.    If  you  can  turn  the  boat  upright,  go  to 
the  bow  or  stern  and  climb  into  it.    This  will  not 
upset  it  again.   If  your  oars  are  lost,  use  your  arms 
and  hands  as  paddles.    Wave  your  shirt  or  some 
piece  of  cloth  to  attract  the  attention  of  others. 
They  will  come  to  your  rescue. 

"Dick  told  me  that  people  often  get  food  poison- 
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ing  on  Fourth  of  July  outings.  This  unfit  food  can 
be  detected  by  bad  odor,  gas,  or  cloudiness  of  the 
liquid.  Puffed  ends  of  cans  are  danger  signs." 

"What  is  the  first  aid  treatment  for  food  poison- 
ing?" Tom  asked. 

"A  doctor  should  be  called  at  once  in  the  event 
of  such  poisoning,"  Jack  said.  "In  the  meantime 
the  person  afflicted  should  be  made  to  vomit  and 
thus  empty  the  stomach.  They  should  drink  at 
least  six  glasses  of  warm  water  in  which  a  little 
salt  or  mustard  has  been  placed.  Inserting  a  fin- 
ger down  the  throat  also  brings  on  vomiting. 
Treatment  should  be  repeated  over  and  over  until 
a  doctor  can  be  reached." 

"These  are  good  reports,"  the  teacher  said. 
"What  other  topics  are  to  be  discussed,  Bill? 

"Elmer  is  to  tell  of  a  day  in  the  woods,"  Bill 
answered. 

How  to  Overcome  Hazards  of  the  Woods 

"I've  chosen  to  report  on  safety  in  the  woods," 
Elmer  said. 

"If  you  should  be  lost  in  the  woods,  first  of  all, 
don't  get  frightened.  Take  time  to  look  about. 
Don't  make  yourself  hoarse  by  repeated  calling. 
Call  occasionally.  Get  your  bearings  as  to  direc- 
tions. This  can  be  done  in  several  ways. 

"If  the  sun  is  shining,  you  can  determine  direc- 
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tions  by  it.  You  know  the  sun  sets  in  the  west. 
If  the  time  of  day  is  before  noon,  the  sun  will  be 
on  your  right  when  you  face  north.  If  it  is  after- 
noon, the  sun  will  be  on  your  left  when  you  face 
north. 

"The  moon  and  stars  always  set  in  the  west.  So 
they  can  be  used  as  direction  guides.  By  keeping 
the  sun,  moon,  or  stars  in  a  certain  position  from 
you,  you  can  travel  in  a  straight  direction. 

"Another  way  to  discover  directions  is  by  look- 
ing at  the  trees  or  stones.  More  moss  will  often 
be  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  trees  or  stones 
than  on  the  south  side.  The  moss  on  the  north  side 
is  also  darker  in  color.  Such  cone-bearing  trees 
as  the  pine,  hemlock,  cedar,  or  spruce,  are  often 
of  help.  The  sap  or  gum  that  oozes  out  of  a  bruise 
in  the  bark  on  the  south  side  will  be  found  to  be 
of  a  clear  color  while  that  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tree  will  be  of  a  grayish  or  dark  color.  By  examin- 
ing the  rings  on  a  tree  stump,  you  can  locate  the 
north  or  south.  The  rings  on  the  south  side  are 
farther  apart  than  those  on  the  north  side,  thus 
making  the  heart  of  the  tree  nearer  to  the  north 
side. 

"If  you  are  near  the  ocean,  look  at  the  way  the 
tree  limbs  grow.  Because  of  the  strong  winds 
blowing  from  the  ocean,  these  limbs  will  lean 
away  from  the  ocean  and  the  limbs  are  shorter 
nearest  to  it. 
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Trees  tell  us  directions  when  we  are  lost. 

'These  signs  help  you  to  get  out  of  the  woods. 
Break  limbs  or  cut  the  bark  on  trees  as  you  go 
along.  This  will  help  those  who  might  be  hunting 
for  you. 

"Should  you  come  to  a  road,  trail  or  stream, 
follow  it.  It  will  lead  somewhere. 

"Go  to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  build  three  fires.  Put 
green  leaves  or  grass  or  anything  else  on  them  to 
make  them  smoke.  These  smokes  will  serve  as 
signals.  Keep  repeating  these  signals.  Someone 
will  answer  them  sooner  or  later.  But  be  cautious 
that  your  fires  do  not  start  a  forest  fire. 
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"You  may  get  hungry,  but  don't  risk  eating 
strange  berries  or  mushrooms.  They  may  be 
poisonous. 

"And  another  thing,"  Elmer  said,  "When  in  the 
woods  avoid  poison  plants." 

"Should  you  come  in  contact  with  poison  oak  or 
poison  ivy  and  you  know  it,  what  can  be  done?" 
asked  Bill. 

"I  have  gone  into  that  also,"  Elmer  answered. 
"Should  you  come  in  contact  with  it,  wash  the 
exposed  places  with  strong  soap  and  water  as  soon 
as  possible  to  remove  the  plant  juice  that  might 
be  clinging  to  your  skin.  But,  if  you  should  de- 
velop the  rash  caused  by  this  juice  from  the  plant, 
a  paste  made  of  equal  parts  of  starch  and  baking 
soda  and  water  will  help  to  relieve  the  itching." 

"What  is  the  best  thing-  to  do  when  you  are 
caught  in  a  storm  on  a  holiday,  or  any  other  day, 
as  for  that?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Should  you  be  caught  in  a  storm,  don't  stand 
under  the  taller  trees.  Lightning  more  apt  to 
strike  them  first,  since  they  extend  higher  into 
the  air.  It  is  also  unsafe  to  stand  beneath  a  lone 
tree  in  an  open  space.  While  lightning  is  flashing, 
stay  clear  of  wire  fences." 

"Goodness,  Elmer,"  said  Bob,  "how  did  you  learn 
all  these  facts?" 

"By  asking  questions,"  Elmer  replied.    "After 
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To  prevent  forest  fires,  rake  the  leaves  or  grass  back  a  safe 
distance.     Put  out  your  camp  fire  before  leaving. 

all,  it's  simply  a  matter  of  study,  if  you  want  to 
learn  safety." 

"Well,"  said  Doris,  "We're  glad  you  reporters 
gave  us  these  facts  about  safety." 


Can  You  Tell? 

1.  Two  rules  for  safe  sledding. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  unsafe  hills. 

3.  Precautions  to  be  used  when  skating  on  frozen 
ponds. 

4.  Why  it  is  unsafe  to  use  candles  on  a  Christmas 
tree. 

5.  The  kind  of  ornaments  that  are  safe  for  use  on 
a  Christmas  tree. 

6.  Two  dangers  of  fireworks. 
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7.  Two  precautions  to  .be  used  when  swimming  in 
a  lake. 

8.  Three  precautions  to  be  used  when  boating  in 
deep  water. 

9.  Two  ways  in  which  you  can  tell  directions  while 
in  the  woods. 

10.  What  to  do  if  you  come  in  contact  with  poison 
oak  or  poison  ivy. 

11.  What  not  to  do  if  you  are  caught  out  in  an  elec- 
tric storm. 

12.  Why  it  is  dangerous  to  stand  near  a  wire  fence 
during  an  electric  storm. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Ask  your  parents  to  tell  you  two  good  safety  rules 
to  follow  when  skating  or  sledding. 

b.  See  if  the  decorations  and  lights  you  have  been 
using  on  your  Christmas  tree  are  of  the  safe  kind. 

c.  Ask  your  parents  or  someone  else  to  tell  you  of 
an  accident  caused  by  fire  works.    Be  able  to  tell 
the  story  to  your  class. 

d.  Look  at  the  trees  or  stones  near  your  home  to  see 
if  they  tell  you  the  directions. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Discuss  the  rules  of  safe  sledding  and  skating. 

b.  Ask  your  teacher  to  let  you  discuss  the  ornaments 
and  lights  of  your  last  Christmas  tree. 

c.  Tell  of  an  accident  caused  by  fireworks. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Place  in  your  scrap  book  five  rules  for  safe  sled- 
ding. 

b.  Find  a  picture  of  a  safe  Christmas  tree.    Paste  it 
in  your  scrap  book. 

c.  Place  in  your  notebook  two  rules  to  be  observed 
while  on  an  outing  at  a  lake. 
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LAW  OF  FAIR  PLAY 

1.  7  will  not  cheat.    I  will  keep  the  rules. 

2.  I  will  play  the  game  for  the  fun  of  the  game  and  win 
or  lose  through  fairness. 

3.  I  will  be  friendly  and  courteous  to  my  opponents. 

4.  I  will  play,  not  for  my  own  glory,  but  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  group  or  team. 

5.  If  1  do  not  win,  I  will  be  a  good  loser. 

CHECKING  UP 

1.  Give  the  answers 

a.  What  are  two  dangers  from  matches?    What  kind 
of  matches  are  safest  ? 

b.  What  are  two   hazards  while  playing  upstairs? 
While  playing  ball  ?   While  playing  in  the  country  ? 

c.  Should  rain  barrels  be  kept  covered?   Why? 

d.  What   are   two   precautions   you    should   observe 
while  you  are  sledding  ? 

2.  Other  things  to  do 

a.  Which  of  the  following  words  or  phrases  are  cor- 
rect? 

(1)   You  must  play  safely,  fair,  for  your  own  glory, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  group. 

b.  Tell  in  class  three  rules  of  safety  you  learned  dur- 
ing the  study  of  play  safety. 

3.  Things  to  write 

a.  Write  a  short  paragraph  telling  about  an  accident 
to  some  child  while  he  was  at  play. 

b.  Tell  three  causes  of  accidents  to  boys  and  girls 
while  they  are  playing. 


FIRST  AID  PRACTICE 

PROLOGUE 

"Tomorrow,  in  our  Safety  Club,  we  will  begin 
the  study  of  first  aid,"  Doris  announced  to  her 
family  one  evening. 

They  were  always  interested  in  hearing  about 
the  club  and  she  kept  them  informed  of  each  new 
step  in  the  study  of  safety. 

"Do  you  know  exactly  what  first  aid  is,  Kitten?" 
her  big  brother,  Leslie,  asked. 

"No,  not  exactly,"  Doris  responded.  "The  Club 
adjourned  before  Miss  Thompson  could  explain  it 
to  us.  She  says,  though,  that  first  aid  is  one  of 
our  most  important  activities.  I'll  be  glad  when 
tomorrow  comes  so  she  can  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"First  aid  is  the  temporary  treatment  given  in 
case  of  a  hurt  or  sickness,"  Leslie  said. 

"Leslie,  tell  the  girls  about  first  aid,"  their 
mother  suggested. 

"First  of  all,"  Leslie  began,  "you  should  learn 
to  care  for  yourself,  when  hurt  even  slightly,  by 
telling  an  older  person  what  has  happened  and  let- 
ting him  give  you  treatment,  if  you  cannot  give  it 
yourself.  Then,  you  should  learn  to  keep  your 
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body  and  clothing  clean  to  prevent  disease  germs 
from  harming  you." 

"Jennie,  bring  the  first  aid  kit,"  their  mother 
directed.  "We  will  show  you  girls  what  articles 
should  be  in  a  first  aid  kit.  Then  we  will  examine 
our  first  aid  cabinet  in  the  bathroom." 

"Perhaps  you  will  learn  to  use  the  materials  in 
a  first  aid  kit  at  school,"  Leslie  suggested. 

"Yes,  the  teacher  said  we  would,"  Doris  an- 
swered. "We  will  also  keep  a  notebook  or  scrap- 
book  of  what  we  learn." 

"Here  is  the  kit,"  Jennie  announced.  "I  want 
to  learn  everything  about  it  just  like  Kitten  does. 
Then  when  I'm  big  enough  to  be  in  the  Safety  Club 
I  can  tell  my  class  all  this." 

"Well,  you  see,  girls,"  Leslie  began,  as  he  opened 
the  first  aid  kit 


WORDS  USED  IN  FIRST  AID 

Kit — a  small  case  holding  first  aid  supplies. 

Temporary — serving  for  the  time  being;  not  lasting. 

Sanitary — clean;  free  from  harmful  germs. 

Unit — a  taking  as  a  whole ;  includes  several  things  in  one. 

Bandage — a  strip  of  cloth  used  to  bind  up  a  wound. 

Elapsing — passing  of  time. 

Bureau — a  division  of  a  Department  of  the  Government. 

Pestilence — a  wide-spread  and  fatal  disease. 

Calamities — a  cause  producing  evil  or  disaster. 


MISS  THOMPSON  PRESENTS  THE  SUBJECT, 
FIRST  AID 

"Now,  we  shall  have  a  different  kind  of  inspec- 
tion this  morning,"  said  Miss  Thompson.  "Put 
your  hands  on  your  desks.  I  am  going  to  see  how 
many  of  you  have  had  or  need  first  aid  treatment." 

The  children  looked  at  each  other,  then  back  to 
their  own  hands  on  the  desks.  This  was  something 
new  and  they  were  eager  to  find  out  just  what 
their  teacher  had  in  mind.  The  meaning  of  first  aid 
was,  as  yet,  a  bit  vague  to  them. 

Miss  Thompson  walked  down  the  aisle  looking  at 
the  pupils'  hands,  ears,  faces,  and  legs.  When  she 
came  back  to  the  front  of  the  room,  she  said:  "I 
notice  Doris  has  a  finger  bandaged.  What  is  the 
matter?" 

"I  scratched  it  with  a  pin,"  answered  Doris. 

"Did  you  have  it  treated  right  away?" 

"No,  I  did  not  think  that  a  little  pin  scratch 
would  get  sore  but  it  did,  and  later  in  the  day 
mother  saw  it  and  treated  it.  She  put  this  piece 
of  bandage  around  it." 

"A  pin  scratch  can  prove  dangerous,  Doris," 
her  teacher  warned.  "Next  time  attend  to  it  im- 
mediately. 

"I  see  that  Betty  has  a  burn  on  her  wrist  that 
has  not  been  properly  dressed,"  said  Miss  Thomp- 
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son.    "Bill  has  a  sore  on  his  leg.  What  caused  it, 
Bill?" 

"Something  bit  me  and  I  scratched  the  place  and 
later  it  made  a  sore.  I  keep  hurting  it  when  play- 
ing." 

"All  of  these  injuries,  no  matter  how  slight  they 
seemed  to  you,  should  have  been  given  first  aid 
treatment,"  said  Miss  Thompson. 

"You  certainly  saw  a  lot,  just  looking  us  over 
so  casually,"  Carolyn  remarked. 

"I  want  to  teach  you  to  notice  things  like  this 
carefully,"  Miss  Thompson  said,  "and  to  know  how 
to  give  yourselves  and  others  first  aid  treatment 
in  just  such  cases  as  I  have  called  to  your  atten- 
tion this  morning.  Then  we  can  go  from  that  to 
more  serious  treatments.  We  will  learn  about 
some  of  the  beginnings  of  first  aid  from  a  story  of 
Clara  Barton,  the  first  American  Red  Cross  nurse. 
Shall  I  tell  it  to  you?" 

"On  with  the  story,"  exclaimed  Bill. 
"Yes,  do,"  was  the  united  response. 

The  first  American  Red  Cross  Nurse 

"How  many  of  you  remember  the  story  of  Flor- 
ence Nightingale?"  asked  Miss  Thompson. 
Several  pupils  raised  their  hands. 
"She  was  born  in  England  in  1820.    One  year 
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later  in  1821,  near  the  town  of  Oxford,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  little  girl  was  born  on  Christmas  Day. 
Her  name  was  Clara  Barton,"  the  teacher  con- 
tinued. 

"Oh,  I've  heard  of  her,  Miss  Thompson,"  Doris 
interrupted.  "We  have  been  told  many  stories 
about  her  in  our  Junior  Red  Cross." 

"Thank  you,  Doris,"  Miss  Thompson  said.  "I 
am  sure  you  can  tell  us  later  more  about  Clara 
Barton.  She,  like  Florence  Nightingale,  was  in- 
terested in  her  pets  and  dolls,  but  most  of  all,  she 
loved  her  playmates,  and  was  always  helpful  to 
prevent  their  being  injured,  or  if  they  were  hurt, 
she  did  her  best  to  relieve  their  pain. 

"Clara  lived  on  a  farm.  She  was  taught  by  her 
big  brothers  to  ride  any  horse  with  any  saddle. 
She  learned  to  play  ball  with  her  brothers,  often 
proving  herself  as  good  a  player  as  they. 

"Clara's  father  was  an  old  Indian  fighter  and 
from  his  lips  fell  many  a  story  of  bravery  on  the 
battlefield.  She  learned  from  him  many  details  of 
army  life.  This  knowledge  was  to  be  of  great  help 
to  her  later. 

"During  Clara  Barton's  girlhood,  there  were  no 
free  schools  in  America,  such  as  we  have  today. 
Many  boys  and  girls  were  not  able  to  pay  for  an 
education.  Clara  decided  she  would  teach  school 
when  she  grew  up.  She  promised  herself  that  she 
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would  find  a  way  for  all  boys  and  girls,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  to  go  to  school.  She  kept  this  promise, 
when  years  later  she  started  several  free  schools 
where  all  children  could  attend  without  having  to 
pay.  She  continued  to  teach  and  organize  schools 
until  her  health  failed  and  she  had  to  quit.  After 
a  while  she  took  a  job  as  clerk  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington. 

"A  little  later  a  dreadful  war  broke  out  between 
the  States  of  the  North  and  the  States  of  the 
South.  Many  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  being 
wounded  and  killed.  Seeing  a  chance  to  relieve 
suffering,  she  quit  her  job  in  Washington  and 
started  visiting  the  wounded  men  in  the  hospitals, 
reading  newspapers  to  them,  writing  letters  home 
for  them,  and  cheering  them  up  in  many  ways. 
In  these  hospitals  she  often  saw  wounded  men 
lying  on  stretchers  until  their  wounds,  because 
of  the  long  time  elapsing  between  an  injury  and 
the  arrival  at  the  hospital,  became  so  infected  from 
lack  of  treatment,  that  the  men  had  little  chance 
of  living.  Then  it  was  that  she  decided  that  her 
work  of  mercy  was  needed  most,  right  on  the  bat- 
tlegrounds, where  the  wounded  men  lay  neglected. 

"Before  she  went  into  the  battlefields,  she  jour- 
neyed through  New  England  assuring  herself  of 
supplies  by  organizing  groups  of  people  whose 
duty  it  was  to  send  these  supplies  to  various  parts 
of  the  battlefields. 
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The  first  American  Red  Crass  nurse  cheered  by  wounded  and 
marching  soldiers  as  she  passed  to  and  fro  relieving  the  suf- 
fering of  the  wounded  and  bringing  cheer  to  the  lonely. 
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"Many  army  friends  helped  her  to  be  ready  for 
emergencies  by  telling  her  when  a  big  battle  was 
coming.  The  soldiers  learned  to  recognize  her — 
a  little  woman  scarcely  more  than  five  feet  tall — 
and  cheered  her  as  she  often  trudged  past  them 
in  the  rain,  going  up  to  the  front,  carrying  band- 
ages, fruits,  and  messages  from  home. 

"Late  one  afternoon  a  young  man,  not  long  out 
of  school,  lay  wounded  on  a  Virginia  battlefield. 
His  right  arm  was  badly  injured.  He  was  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  stretcher  bearer  to  find  him, 
when  a  woman's  face  appeared  above  him.  To  him, 
she  was  a  human  angel.  He  recognized  her.  She 
was  his  old  teacher,  Miss  Barton. 

"With  a  sob,  the  boy  flung  his  uninjured  arm 
around  her  neck.  'Do  you  know  me?'  he  cried.  *I 
am  Charley  Hamilton,  your  pupil  who  used  to 
carry  your  book  satchel  home  from  school!'  At 
her  call,  stretcher  bearers  came  for  Charley  and 
carried  him  across  the  field  to  where  a  surgeon's 
lantern  wavered. 

"Later,  one  night,  as  she  was  crossing  a  river, 
along  with  the  regular  soldiers,  a  bullet  tore  away 
a  part  of  her  dress.  Then,  another  time  a  wounded 
man  to  whom  she  was  giving  a  drink  of  water  was 
shot  dead  in  her  arms ;  the  bullet  went  through  her 
sleeve. 

"At  the  close  of  the  war  she  organized  a  cor- 
respondence bureau  to  locate  the  missing  men  and 
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to  identify  unknown  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the 
prison  camps  and  had  been  buried  in  unmarked 
graves. 

"After  she  had  completed  this  wTork,  Miss  Bar- 
ton, weary  and  nervous  from  the  years  of  toil,  went 
to  Europe  in  search  of  peace  and  rest.  But  sud- 
denly a  war  broke  out  in  Europe.  Of  course,  Miss 
Barton  immediately  wTent  to  work. 

"While  she  was  in  Europe  she  learned  of  an  or- 
ganization called  the  International  Red  Cross. 
She  pledged  herself  to  get  America  to  join  this 
mercy  organization  for  the  relief  of  people. 

"This  was  an  organization  for  the  care  of 
wounded  soldiers  and  the  nations  belonging  to  it 
pledged  themselves  that  their  soldiers  would  not 
shoot  at  anyone  wearing  its  emblem  on  the  battle- 
field. This  emblem,  a  red  cross,  such  as  nurses 
wear  today,  was  to  be  respected  by  all  whether 
those  wearing  it  were  sent  out  by  their  own  army 
or  the  army  of  the  enemy. 

"Before  this  time,  wounded  soldiers  could  not  be 
easily  carried  from  the  battlefield,  as  the  oppos- 
ing army  would  shoot  at  those  who  went  out  to 
get  them.  There  was  no  understanding  or  agree- 
ment such  as  this  new  organization  provided. 

"When  Clara  Barton  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1873,  she  immediately  started  to  work 
on  getting  her  country  to  join  the  Red  Cross. 
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Eight  years  later  she  succeeded.  The  United 
States  became  a  member  of  this  international 
mercy  organization,  and  she  was  made  the  first 
president  of  the  American  branch. 

"This  was  the  first  American  Red  Cross  and 
Clara  Barton  served  as  president  of  it  for  23 
years.  In  fact  she  served  until  it  was  decided  in 
1904  to  make  the  President  of  the  United  States 
also  the  President  of  the  Red  Cross." 

"Isn't  it  interesting  to  know  that  the  organiza- 
tion started  by  Miss  Barton  now  has  as  its  presi- 
dent no  less  a  personage  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,"  Betty  stated. 

"Not  only  that,"  continued  Miss  Thompson,  "but 
Clara  Barton  was  the  only  person  except  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  ever  served  as 
President  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

"The  original  purpose  of  the  Red  Cross  was  to 
care  for  the  wounded  in  time  of  war — " 

"But  our  Red  Cross  takes  care  of  folks  during 
times  of  storms,  floods,  or  fires,"  Doris  inter- 
rupted. 

"That's  right,  Doris,"  Miss  Thompson  rejoined. 
"I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  that  it  was  Miss  Bar- 
ton who  had  a  ruling  adopted  which  provides  that 
the  Red  Cross  Society  distribute  relief,  not  only  in 
time  of  war  but  also  in  time  of  other  disasters. 
It  was  under  this  new  ruling  that  the  Red  Cross 
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entered  the  field  of  safety  and  first  aid.  In- 
structions in  first  aid  were  begun  by  this  society 
in  1910.  Prior  to  this  time,  first  aid  training  was 
provided  only  to  doctors,  nurses,  and  some  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  army  and  navy. 

"So  you  see,  Miss  Clara  Barton  was  really  the 
first  American  Red  Cross  nurse  and  is  responsible 
for  our  having  the  opportunity  of  learning  first 
aid. 

"Clara  Barton  was  present  at  most  of  the  ma- 
jor disasters  of  recent  history.  She  conducted  the 
Society's  relief  for  sufferers  from  the  yellow  fever 
in  Florida  in  1887,  the  flood  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in 
1889,  the  famine  in  Russia  in  1891,  the  hurricane 
along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  in  1893,  the 
Spanish  American  War  in  Cuba  in  1898,  the  hurri- 
cane at  Galveston,  Texas,  in  1900,  and  several 
other  calamities.  She  lived  to  be  91  years  of  age 
and  did  many  worthwhile  things  during  her  long 
life." 

"I  have  a  book  that  tells  about  Miss  Barton's 
work,"  Doris  told  her  teacher. 

"Will  you  bring  it  to  school  some  day,  Doris?  I 
think  we  should  like  to  read  it,"  Miss  Thompson 
replied." 

CLEANLINESS  IS  SAFETY'S  FIRST  AID 
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WORDS  USED  IN  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Sponsor — to  act  or  vouch  for. 
Sterilize — make  free  from  harmful  germs. 
Germs — tiny  microbes;  carriers  of  disease. 
Infection — a  place  in  which  germs  are  growing. 
Treatment — some  form  of  help  when  ill  or  injured. 
Fracture — a  broken  bone. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  When  you  undress,  look  to  see  if  there  are  any 
cuts,  scratches,  or  sores  on  your  body.  Ask  your 
mother  or  father  to  give  them  first  aid  treatment. 
Be  able  to  tell  your  teacher  next  day  how  your 
parents  treated  the  hurt.  Ask  her  if  that  was  the 
proper  treatment. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Tell  in  your  own  words  why  Clara  Barton  can  be 
called  the  first  American  Red  Cross  nurse. 

b.  Tell  of  three  things  you  can  do  to  help  in  first  aid. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  The  teacher  will  write  on  the  blackboard  several 
of  the  things  suggested  in  class  that  you  can  do. 
Copy  these  in  your  notebook. 

b.  Make  sentences  illustrating  the  meaning  of  the 
New  Words. 


WHY  LEARN  FIRST  AID? 

"The  Safety  Club  is  beginning  the  study  of  first 
aid,"  Miss  Thompson  began,  "but  do  you  know 
the  purpose  of  learning  it  and  why  our  club  is 
sponsoring  this  study?" 

"We  know  that  such  a  study  is  valuable,"  Betty 
answered,  "and  we  hope  other  classes  will  follow 
this  plan." 

"But  most  of  all,  we  want  to  learn  first  aid  for 
ourselves  in  order  that  we  can  help  other  people," 
Bob  said. 

"Father  said  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  first  aid 
is  to  keep  little  health  troubles,  such  as  minor 
scratches  or  hurts,  from  becoming  big  ones,"  Doris 
suggested.  "If  we  had  a  serious  injury,  we  would 
be  careful  of  it,  but  the  small  scratch  and  cut  we 
do  not  pay  much  attention  to,  then  they  give  us 
trouble.  He  says  we  should  have  these  attended 
to  at  once." 

"Your  father  is  a  very  wise  man,  Doris,"  Miss 
Thompson  said.  "I  am  glad  he  explained  this." 

"Should  you  stop  every  time  you  get  the  skin 
broken  in  any  way  and  have  the  place  cared  for?" 
Carolyn  asked. 

"Yes,  Carolyn,"  Elmer  said.  "You  should  have 
someone  sterilize  the  wound  to  kill  the  harmful 
germs  and  then  cover  it  with  a  clean  gauze  or 
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bandage,  to  keep  out  the  dirt,  for,  of  course,  dirt 
has  germs  in  it." 

"You  should  also  keep  the  wound  cared  for  until 
it  gets  well,"  Jack  told  Carolyn.  "But  remember 
to  see  a  doctor  if  the  cut  is  a  deep  one,  or  the  in- 
jury is  at  all  serious." 

"The  least  little  cut  or  scratch  can  get  germs  in 
it  and  cause  an  infection,  which,  if  left  uncared 
for,  has  been  known  to  cause  serious  illness,  or  loss 
of  limb,"  Miss  Thompson  said. 

•'Germs  are  so  little  that  thousands  of  them  can 
get  into  the  smallest  wound,"  she  continued. 
"Then,  too,  germs  enter  the  break  and  begin  to 
spread.  Itch  is  a  skin  disease  that  can  be  scat- 
tered in  this  way.  But,  if  the  wound  is  kept  ster- 
ile, they  are  killed,  and  if  your  skin  is  kept  clean, 
germs  are  less  likely  to  find  a  place  in  which  to 
grow.  Germs  do  not  like  soap  and  clean  water." 

"What  can  we  do  when  someone  else  is  badly 
hurt?"  Bill  wanted  to  know. 

"You  can  do  much  to  help,"  his  teacher  said.  "I 
wonder  if  some  of  you  could  give  us  suggestions?" 

"When  someone  is  hurt,  do  not  get  frightened," 
Elmer  said.  "That  will  not  help.  You  can't  think 
clearly  when  you  are  frightened.  Try  to  be  calm." 

"You  should  see  that  an  older  person  is  called 
at  once  to  help  care  for  the  injured  person,"  Betty 
suggested. 

"Leslie  has  told  me  that  the  person  hurt  should 
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lie  down  and  not  be  moved  unless  absolutely  nec- 
essary until  you  have  given  first  aid  and  can  tell 
how  badly  injured  he  is,"  Doris  said. 

"The  injured  person  should  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air,"  Betty  suggested.  "You  should  see  to  it  that 
he  is  kept  warm  until  help  comes." 

'These  are  good  suggestions,"  Miss  Thompson 
said.  "I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  already  know  a 
great  many  things  about  first  aid.  We  will  learn 
many  more  interesting  things  about  it  before  we 
finish  with  it,  and  it  will  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Club's  study  of  safety  as  con- 
ditions arise  where  it  is  needed.  We  will  emphasize 
only  the  very  important  things  here. 

"There  are  several  special  instances,"  she  con- 
tinued, "when  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  ren- 
der first  aid  immediately,  if  the  injured  person  is 
to  live.  Perhaps  you  may  figure  in  an  emergency 
sometime  when  there  is  no  one  to  help  but  you. 

"How  soon  can  we  learn  all  these  things?"  Betty 
asked. 

"We  must  first  learn  about  a  first  aid  kit,  what 
it  contains,  and  how  to  use  it,"  the  teacher  sug- 
gested. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  a  medicine  cab- 
inet and  a  first  aid  kit?"  Carolyn  wanted  to  know. 

"A  medicine  cabinet  is  a  piece  of  furniture  in 
which  medicines  are  kept  at  home,"  replied  Miss 
Thompson.  "A  first  aid  kit  is  a  small  box  or  roll 
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pack  form  of  kit  in  which  is  carried  such  supplies 
as  are  needed  in  an  emergency.  Many  homes  keep 
both  a  cabinet  and  a  kit.  And  some  medicine  cab- 
inets are  built  with  a  separate  space  in  which  first 
aid  materials  are  kept." 

"What  should  be  in  a  first  aid  kit?"  asked  Jack. 
"I  want  to  fix  one.  We  not  only  need  it  at  home 
but  we  often  go  fishing  and  camping  and  should 
have  a  first  aid  kit  along  in  case  of  emergency." 

"Could  we  make  a  list  of  first  aid  materials  that 
should  be  kept  in  our  kit  which  we  have  at  home 
and  also  the  one  we  carry  with  us?"  Carolyn 
asked. 

"Why  not?"  the  teacher  suggested.  "Find  out 
if  your  parents  have  a  first  aid  kit  at  your  home. 
Find  out  what  it  contains." 

"My  father  could  give  us  a  list  of  the  things  we 
will  need  for  the  kits,"  Jack  offered. 

"Miss  Morris,  the  school  nurse,  will  be  glad  to 
help  us,  too,"  Doris  said. 

"Why  are  the  materials  in  some  first  aid  kits 
different  from  those  used  at  a  hospital?"  asked 
Betty. 

"I  noticed  that  some  of  the  things  in  father's 
first  aid  kit  are  different  from  the  materials  Miss 
Morris,  our  school  nurse,  keeps,"  said  Jack. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  materials,"  explained 
Miss  Thompson.  "Materials  carried  in  a  first  aid 
kit  are  for  minor  wounds  and  use  on  more  serious 
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injuries  until  the  one  injured  gets  to  the  hospital 
or  first  aid  dressing  station.  They  are  also 
valuable  in  case  of  special  emergencies.  These 
materials  are  put  up  in  unit  packages  so  that  they 
can  be  more  easily  kept  sterile.  Each  unit  or  band- 
age is  tightly  sealed  in  air  tight  paper.  This  is 
necessary  because  the  kit  may  be  moved  about  and 

First  aid  materials  that  are  sealed  in  celophane  and  enclosed 
in  handy  boxes  can  be  kept  sterile.     An 
example  is  the  bandage  compress. 


Tightly    sealed    in    celophane 
and  enclosed  in  handy  packet. 


When  opened,  the  pad  can  be 
placed  over  the  wound  with- 
out being  touched. 


the  materials  handled  by  those  who  have  not 
sterilized  their  hands.  They  are  also  easier  to 
apply  than  the  kind  of  materials  kept -at  the  regu- 
lar first  aid  stations,  doctors'  offices,  and  hospitals. 
"As  the  nurse  is  better  trained  in  applying 
dressings,  she  can  use  the  regular  hospital 
dressings.  When  a  unit  bandage  in  the  first  aid 
kit  is  opened,  the  part  that  goes  next  to  the  wound 
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should  never  be  touched.  If  any  of  the  unit  band- 
age is  left  over  after  dressing  a  wound,  it  should 
be  thrown  away.  When  more  is  needed,  another 
unit  should  be  opened/' 

"When  do  we  make  our  list  of  materials  for  a 
first  aid  kit?"  Bill  asked. 

"At  our  next  club  meeting,"  Miss  Thompson 
promised. 

GET  FIRST  AID  FOR  CUTS  AND  SCRATCHES, 
NOT  SOMETIMES,  BUT  EVERY  TIME. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Have  someone  write  a  list  of  the  articles  in  the 
first  aid  kit  in  your  home.    Bring  the  list  to  class. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class    ' 

a.  Read  in  class  your  list  of  first  aid  articles  you 
have  in  your  kit  at  home. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  The  teacher  or  someone  else  will  put  on  the  black- 
board the  names  of  the  essential  articles  a  first  aid 
kit  should  have.    Copy  them. 

b.  Find  in  the  story  two  purposes  of  first  aid.     Tell 
them  in  class. 

c.  Tell  of  a  time  you  were  given  first  aid  treatment. 
Tell  how  it  was  given. 

d.  Make  a  poster  of  one  of  the  slogans. 

WORDS  USED  IN  THE  NEXT  STORY 
Triangular — in  the  shape  of  a  triangle;  three  sided. 
Label — to  mark  with  a  slip  of  paper ;  to  name  the  content. 
Compress — a  bandage  made  of  a  strip  of  cloth  with  a  pad 

of  gauze  sewed  to  the  center  of  it. 
Evaporate — to  change  from  a  liquid  to  vapor. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  IN  A 
FIRST  AID  KIT 

"I  am  very  delighted  with  the  interest  you  have 
shown  in  what  should  be  kept  in  a  first  aid  kit 
and  how  to  use  these  articles,"  Miss  Thompson 
told  the  class. 

"Here  is  the  list  of  supplies  my  father  made  for 
us,  Miss  Thompson,"  Jack  announced. 

"And  here  is  my  list  Miss  Morris  helped  me 
make,"  Doris  said. 

"You  two  compare  your  lists  and  make  a  com- 
plete one  using  the  best  from  both,"  the  teacher 
suggested. 

Jack  and  Doris  began  at  once.  As  they  com- 
pared their  lists,  Betty  wrote  them  on  the  black 
board.  Doris  offered  the  name  triangular  bandage 
and  Jack  added  bandage  compress. 

"Let's  talk  about  the  sizes  of  these  articles,"  sug- 
gested Betty,  who  was  writing  them  down. 

"The  triangular  bandages  are  all  about  the  same 
size,"  answered  Doris.  "They  are  usually  about  40 
inches  the  long  way.  Due  to  their  size  there  is 
only  one  to  the  box  when  purchased." 

"There  are  several  sizes  of  compresses,"  Jack 
replied.  "Suppose  we  list  them  by  their  usual 
sizes.  So  erase  your  bandage  compress  and  list 
four-inch  bandage  compress,  three-inch  bandage 
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compress,  two-inch  bandage  compress,  and  one- 
inch  bandage  compress.' 

"These  are  also  sometimes  listed  as  large  band- 
age compresses,  medium  bandage  compresses,  and 
small  bandage  compresses,"  volunteered  Bill. 

"Tell  about  the  one-inch  adhesive,"  Clara  re- 
quested. 

"This  usually  takes  the  place  of  the  one-inch 
compress,"  Jack  explained.  "It  is  very  handy  to 
use  on  a  small  cut." 

"Especially  on  the  finger,"  Miss  Thompson  told 
the  class.  "Now  suppose  we  go  on  with  our  list 
and  later  we  will  discuss  and  practice  how  to  use 
these  materials." 

Jack  added  the  names  disinfectant,  burn  oint- 
ment, and  gauze.  Doris  read  from  her  list  the 
words  ammonia  and  tourniquet.  Then  taking 
turn  about  they  completed  the  list  including :  scis- 
sors, tweezers,  snake  bite  packet,  and  other 
articles. 

"Should  all  of  these  things  be  kept  in  one  kit?" 
Bob  asked. 

"This  depends  upon  the  purpose  of  the  kit,"  Miss 
Thompson  explained.  "The  home  kit  can  carry 
such  large  articles  as  rubbing  alcohol,  boric  acid 
solution,  and  at  least  a  double  supply  of  all  of  the 
other  articles.  It  should  especially  carry  one  or 
more  large  tubes  of  burn  ointment.  It  may  not 
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Betty  lists  for  the  Safety  Club  materials  suitable 
for  a  first  aid  kit. 


need  a  snake  bite  packet,  if  there  is  no  danger  of 
snakes  around  the  house." 

"Provided  you  have  one  to  carry  with  you  when 
you  go  where  there  is  danger,"  Bill  added. 

"The  school  kit  will  need  an  extra  supply  of  dis- 
infectant and  one-inch  adhesives,  if  all  of  the  small 
scratches  and  cuts  are  to  be  taken  care  of,"  Miss 
Thompson  continued.  "This  is  especially  needed  in 
schools  which  have  no  school  nurse.  We  will  also 
find  that  the  individual  first  aid  pocket  or  belt 
kit  carries  only  a  very  small  amount  of  the  very 
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essential  articles.     It  must  be  small  enough  to 
carry  on  one's  person." 

"Then  suppose  we  make  lists  of  what  should  be 
in  each  of  these  kinds  of  kits/'  Jack  suggested. 

All  agreed.  A  list  of  materials  for  each  kind  of 
a  kit  was  then  placed  on  the  board. 

"Miss  Thompson,  my  cousin  sells  first  aid  kits 
and  other  first  aid  supplies.  He  sold  father  a  kit 
to  carry  with  him  when  he  goes  hunting  or  fish- 
ing. Father  was  telling  us  of  an  interesting  case 
where  he  used  it  last  week,"  Bob  said. 

"Tell  us  about  it,  Bob,"  Miss  Thompson  sug- 
gested. 

"This  was  a  case  in  which  he  helped  a  little  boy 
who  had  been  stung  by  a  wasp.  The  little  boy  was 
walking  with  his  big  brothers  along  the  highway. 
They  had  been  fishing  and  were  on  their  way  home 
when  father  met  them.  He  noticed  that  the  little 
boy  was  crying  and  stopped  his  car.  When  he  found 
out  why  the  little  fellow  was  crying,  he  treated 
the  stings  with  ammonia  which  he  had  in  his  kit. 
He  then  turned  his  automobile  around  and  carried 
the  boys  to  their  home  farther  up  the  highway." 

"The  first  aid  kit  comes  to  the  rescue,"  Bill  said. 
"Maybe  our  study  of  the  use  of  the  materials  in 
one  will  enable  us  to  be  prepared  to  do  such  good 
deeds." 

"What  do  you  think  about  our  getting  some 
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practice   real   soon,   Miss   Thompson?"    Carolyn 
asked. 

"The  school  keeps  a  supply  of  practice  mate- 
rials," Miss  Thompson  reminded  the  class.  "I  will 
bring  this  material  to  the  class  and  we  can  prac- 
tice using  it  just  as  if  an  emergency  had  occurred. 
It  is  the  same  kind  as  that  kept  in  an  emergency 
kit,  but  since  it  is  never  to  be  used  on  an  actual 
injury  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  it  sealed  in  sterile 
packages.  I  will  also  bring  a  kit  that  is  kept  for 
use  when  an  injury  occurs.  In  this  way  you  can 
see  just  how  and  why  the  materials  are  kept  in 
sealed  containers  and  inside  of  boxes  labeled  for 
each  article.  Perhaps  Miss  Morris,  our  school 
nurse,  will  not  be  too  busy  to  be  with  us  at  our  next 
Safety  Club  period." 

The  entire  class  agreed  that  this  was  a  good 
plan. 


Can  You  Tell? 

1.  The  difference  between  first  aid  materials  and  hos- 
pital dressings. 

2.  What  should  be  kept  in  an  individual  first  aid  kit. 

3.  Why  a  large  supply  of  burn  ointment  should  be  car- 
ried in  a  home  first  aid  kit. 

4.  Why  first  aid  materials  should  be  kept  in  sealed 
packages. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Compare  the  list  of  first  aid  materials  you  made 
in  class  with  what  you  have  in  a  kit  at  home. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Make  sentences  illustrating  the  meaning  of  the 
New  Words. 

b.  Select  groups  of  pupils  to  work  together  in  making 
lists  of  materials  used  in  a  first  aid  kit. 

c.  Tell  why  it  was  necessary  for  Bob's  father  to  turn 
his  automobile  around  to  carry  the  little  boy  home. 

3.  Completing  the  work 

a.  Copy  in  your  note  book  the  list  of  materials  placed 
on  the  board. 

b.  Find  a  picture  of  a  first  aid  kit  and  paste  it  in  your 
note  book. 

WORDS  USED  IN  THE  NEXT  STORY 

Patient — a  sufferer;  one  who  needs  treatment. 
€ravat — a  folded  strip  of  cloth ;  a  necktie. 
Tannic  acid — a  medicine  compound. 
Solution — a  liquid  mixture. 

Splint — a  brace  to  keep  a  limb  from  moving  where  the 
bone  is  broken. 


THE  CLUB  PRACTICES  HOW  TO  USE 
FIRST  AID  MATERIALS 

"As  I  promised,  Miss  Morris  is  here  to  help  us 
in  our  practice  of  the  use  of  materials  in  a  first 
aid  kit,"  Miss  Thompson  announced. 

The  children  were  delighted.  The  friendly  nurse 
was  always  a  welcome  visitor. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  so  interested  in  first  aid/' 
Miss  Morris  began,  "and  I  am  very  happy  to  take  a 
part  in  your  practice.  I  have  received  your  list 
of  what  should  be  in  a  first  aid  kit,  and  agree  that 
each  article  is  very  important.  As  Miss  Thompson 
promised,  she  has  brought  to  the  class  the  practice 
material  and  I  have  brought  a  kit  with  the  sterile 
equipment  in  it  so  that  we  can  begin  at  once.  But 
first  I  should  like  for  you  to  remember  that  first 
aid  materials  are  for  use  on  very  minor  injuries, 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  a  nurse  or  a 
doctor,  and  that  none  of  these  injuries  should  be 
neglected.  Also,  that  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not 
known  that  the  injury  is  very  minor,  a  doctor 
should  be  seen.  In  all  serious  injuries  a  doctor 
should  be  called  at  once.  Even  the  nurse  should 
never  overlook  calling  a  doctor  or  sending  the 
patient  to  the  doctor,  in  all  cases  when  the  injury 
is  serious  or  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  it  be- 
coming serious. 
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Jack  and  Bill  display  a  triangular  bandage 
for  study  by  the  class. 

"First  aid  materials  are  not  only  important  in 
the  treatment  of  minor  injuries,  but  they  are 
valuable  in  the  treatment  of  serious  injuries  be- 
tween the  time  the  injury  occurs  and  when  the  pa- 
tient gets  to  a  doctor  or  a  first  aid  dressing  station. 
Its  use  will  teach  us  that  cleanliness  is  very  essen- 
tial. In  our  practice  we  will  apply  the  material  as 
carefully  as  if  the  patient  were  actually  injured 
and  we  intended  to  keep  the  germs  out  of  the 
wound. 

"I  see  on  your  list  a  triangular  bandage.  I  am 
going  to  ask  Jack  and  Bill  to  hold  this  practice 
bandage  up  by  the  long  corners.  This  triangular 
bandage  is  used  for  many  purposes.  Suppose 
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The  boys  maks  a  triangular  bandage  arm  sling. 

Jack's  left  forearm  and  hand  were  injured,  how 
would  you  use  this  bandage  to  support  it?" 

"I  would  make  a  sling  of  it,"  Bill  said. 

"Proceed,"  Betty  exclaimed.  "We  are  now 
really  getting  started." 

Bill  placed  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bandage  over 
Jack's  left  shoulder.  He  then  placed  Jack's  left 
forearm  and  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  bandage  so 
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that  the  point  of  the  bandage  extended  back  to  his 
elbow.  He  took  the  other  end  of  the  bandage  over 
the  right  shoulder  and  tied  the  ends  together  at  the 
back  of  Jack's  neck.  This  held  Jack's  left  arm  and 
hand  up  even  with  his  elbow. 

"Now,  Mr.  Patient,  you  are  all  fixed  up,"  Bill 
said. 

All  agreed  that  it  was  a  good  job. 

"Suppose  we  did  not  want  the  sling  to  extend 
all  the  way  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand,"  inquired 
Clara. 

"Show  them  how  to  fold  the  bandage  in  this  case 
Bill,"  said  Miss  Morris. 

After  removing  the  bandage  from  Jack's  arm 
and  neck,  Bill  took  the  bandage  and  spread  it  out 
on  the  table.  He  then  folded  the  long  side  of  the 
bandage  over  so  as  to  make  a  cuff  about  three 
inches  wide  and  placed  the  point  of  the  bandage 
under  it.  He  again  folded  the  bandage  in  the  center 
the  long  way.  He  continued  to  fold  it  in  this  man- 
ner until  he  made  it  into  a  narrow  strip.  Bill  ex- 
plained that  this  type  of  bandage  sling  was  to  be 
used  only  when  the  forearm  or  hand  and  wrist  are 
splinted. 

"What  kind  of  a  bandage  is  this?"  asked  Doris. 

"When  we  fold  the  triangular  bandage  in  this 
manner  we  make  it  into  a  cravat  bandage,"  ex- 
plained Miss  Morris.  "This  kind  of  a  bandage  is 
very  useful  to  hold  dressings  in  place,  and  in  case 
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of  broken  bones,  bleeding  from  a  deep  cut,  and 
many  other  injuries.  You  will  learn  more  about 
its  use  as  we  go  along  with  our  practice  of  first 
aid  treatment. 

"We  will  now  practice  using  two  of  the  other 
articles  on  your  list,"  Miss  Morris  directed. 

"Betty,  let's  suppose  you  have  cut  your  arm  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  wrist  and  it  is  bleeding  very 
little.  I  put  a  disinfectant  on  it  to  kill  the  germs. 
I  let  it  dry.  The  cut  is  too  long  to  cover  with  a 
one  inch  adhesive  so  we  will  use  a  two  inch  bandage 
compress.  Now  Doris,  it  is  your  frurn.  Take  the 
bandage  and  apply  it.  Watch  that  you  do  not 
touch  the  side  of  the  pad  that  goes  next  to  the 
wound." 

Doris  took  the  bandage  and  unfolded  it,  holding 
it  on  each  side  of  the  pad.  She  placed  the  pad 
over  the  spot  pointed  out  by  Miss  Morris.  She 
then  carried  the  ends  of  the  compress  in  opposite 
directions  around  Betty's  arm  several  times  and 
then  tied  them  together.  She  tucked  the  loose 
ends  under  and  said,  "How  is  that  for  a  junior  Red 
Cross  nurse?" 

Each  member  of  the  club  then  took  time  about 
applying  the  different  sizes  of  compresses  on 
wounds  of  the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  and  head.  Clara 
tied  a  large  compress  on  Betty's  head  for  a  wound 
just  above  the  eye  and  Bob  placed  a  one  inch  ad- 
hesive around  Miss  Thompson's  finger. 
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Doris  demonstrates  how  to  place  a  bandage  compress 
on  a  wound  to  Betty's  arm. 

"Can  we  make  the  bandage  compress  into  other 
dressings  like  we  did  the  triangular  bandage?" 
Jack  asked. 

"Yes,"  Miss  Morris  answered.  "The  pad  of  it 
can  be  opened  up  and  used  as  gauze  to  treat  a 
burn.  It  can  also  be  fixed  to  suit  a  wound  of  the 
chin  or  nose.  To  do  this  we  take  the  large  or 
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medium  compress  and  cut  or  tear  each  end  down 
the  middle  almost  to  the  pad.  For  use  in  practice  I 
have  torn  one  and  have  it  here.  You  will  note," 
continued  Miss  Morris  as  she  held  the  bandage 
up,  "that  the  bandage  now  has  four  ends  or  tails. 
It  is  now  called  a  four-tail  bandage." 

"Let's  practice  tying  it  on  a  wound  of  the  chin. 
May  we?"  asked  Clara. 

"I  believe  we  just  have  time  to  practice  this  one 
and  discuss  a  few  more  before  the  club  period 
time  is  up,"  stated  Miss  Thompson. 

"Good,"  said  Miss  Morris.  "Clara,  suppose  you 
take  Carolyn  as  your  patient.  She  has  a  bad  cut 
on  her  chin.  She  was  running  up  the  steps  and 
failed  to  step  high  enough,  struck  her  toe  on  the 
step,  and  fell.  Her  chin  hit  the  corner  of  the 
steps,"  Miss  Morris  teased. 

"Not  fair,"  interrupted  Carolyn.  "I  never  run 
up  the  steps.  It  isn't  safe.  I  don't  mind  acting  as 
if  I  have  an  injured  chin  so  that  Clara  can  use  me 
as  a  patient,  but  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  having 
run  up  the  steps." 

"Then  we  will  leave  the  running  out,"  agreed 
Miss  Morris,  "and  continue  with  the  injured  chin. 
Clara,  proceed  with  the  treatment." 

"I  first  place  a  disinfectant  on  the  chin,"  Clara 
began.  "After  it  dries,  I  place  the  pad  of  the  four- 
tail  bandage  over  the  wound.  I  carry  the  upper 
ends  of  my  bandage- around  and  along  the  lower 
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jaw  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  tie  them  together. 
I  now  carry  the  lower  ends  of  my  bandage  over 
the  upper  ends  and  to  the  top  of  the  head,  where 
I  tie  them  together.  So  Miss  Carolyn's  injured 
chin,  regardless  of  how  she  hurt  it,  is  well  covered 
and  dressed." 

"I  think  Jack  has  injured  his  nose,"  suggested 
Tom.  "Perhaps  we  should  treat  it." 

"As  you  say,"  Miss  Morris  agreed.  "Take  a 
clean  four-tail  bandage  and  begin." 

Tom  took  the  four-tail  bandage  and  placed  the 
pad  on  the  end  of  Jack's  nose.  He  then  carried  the 
upper  ends  of  the  bandage  down  across  Jack's 
cheeks  below  his  ears  and  tied  them  at  the  back 
of  his  neck.  This  finished,  he  took  hold  of  the 
other  ends,  carried  them  over  the  upper  ends 
around  the  head  above  the  ears  and  tied  them  at 
the  back  of  Jack's  head.  "My  patient  is  now  ready 
for  inspection,"  Tom  announced. 

"If  you  ever  need  to  render  first  aid  to  someone 
or  to  yourself,  follow  all  of  the  sanitary  precau- 
tions," Miss  Morris  took  up  the  discussion. 

"But,  Miss  Morris,  what  if  we  do  not  have  a 
sterile  piece  of  bandage?"  asked  Joe. 

"In  that  case  leave  the  wound  uncovered  unless 
it  is  a  deep  wound  and  bleeding  rapidly,  then  use 
a  clean  piece  of  cloth.  Unless  it  is  necessary  to 
use  something  to  stop  the  rapid  flow  of  blood  it 
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llll  II  fill®  I 
Who  did  the  better  job  in  the  use  of  the  four-tail  bandage? 


is  better  to  leave  the  wound  uncovered  until  sterile 
materials  can  be  obtained  or  the  patient  can  get 
to  a  doctor  or  a  nurse.  If  the  wound  is  a  minor 
one,  put  disinfectant  on  it  and  leave  it  uncovered 
until  you  get  to  where  you  can  obtain  sterile  ma- 
terials." 

"What  can  we  do  when  the  cut  is  a  deep 
one,  and  blood  is  spurting  from  the  wound?"  Jack 
asked. 

"If  the  blood  is  spurting  from  the  wound,  one 
of  the  deep  blood  vessels  known  as  an  artery  has 
been  cut.  Later,  you  will,  no  doubt,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  and  practice  how  to  stop  bleed- 
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ing  when  a  large  blood  vessel  has  been  cut,"  the 
fturse  told  Jack. 

A  Few  Common  Emergencies 

"I  saw  a  little  boy  faint.  How  should  one  be 
treated  when  he  faints?"  asked  Doris. 

"This  is  a  case  where  you  can  use  the  ammonia 
inhalant.  Lay  him  down  with  the  head  slightly 
lower  than  the  rest  of  the  body,"  replied  the  nurse. 
"Let  him  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  don't  give 
him  anything  to  drink.  It  might  strangle  the  pa- 
tient. When  he  is  able  to  call  for  water,  give  him 
all  he  wants.  Break  an  ammonia  inhalant  or  pour 
ammonia  on  a  cloth  and  hold  it  some  distance  from 
his  nose." 

"What  should  we  do  if  someone  is  burned?"  Bob 
asked. 

"Cover  the  burn  to  cut  off  the  air,"  replied  the 
nurse.  "This  can  be  done  by  applying  the  burn 
ointment  or  emulsion  on  gauze,  both  of  which  you 
have  listed,  and  putting  the  gauze  over  the  burned 
place.  There  are  several  acceptable  methods  for 
treatment  of  burns.  A  burn  ointment  that  con- 
tains Tanic  Acid  is  one  good  kind.  Others  contain 
vegetable  oil  preparations.  They  should  contain 
an  antisetic  to  stop  infection  and  should  be  of  a 
kind  to  lessen  pain.  Drug  stores  and  first  aid 
houses  keep  such  treatments.  Olive  oil,  vaseline, 
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lard,  butter,  or  other  such  oils  or  greases  may  be 
put  on  a  slight  burn,  but  they  should  not  be  placed 
on  a  burn  that  is  bad  enough  to  cause  a  blister. 
Should  you  be  badly  burned,  and  not  have  the  regu- 
lar burn  ointment,  wrap  clean  sheets,  blankets,  or 
bandages  around  the  burn  to  keep  the  air  away, 
and  call  the  doctor.  Be  careful  never  to  break  any 
blisters." 

"I  know  that  disinfectant  is  used  for  a  great 
many  hurts  such  as  cuts  and  scratches,"  Doris 
said.  "Should  it  be  put  on  a  burn?" 

"No,  it  should  not,"  Miss  Morris  replied.  "Dis- 
infectants such  as  Mercurochrome  and  Iodine  will 
cause  blisters  in  case  of  a  burn  and  make  the 
burned  part  hurt  worse." 

"If  the  burn  is  not  very  bad  and  there  are  no 
blisters,  can  the  bandage  be  removed  after  th§ 
pain  is  gone?"  Jack  asked. 

"Yes,  it  is  all  right  to  remove  them,"  the  nurse 
answered. 

"If  you  get  a  bad  case  of  sunburn,  what  do  you 
do?"  Bill  asked.  "I  remember  how  painful  a  sun- 
burn was  for  me  after  the  Fourth  of  July  picnic 
last  year." 

"Use  a  good  ointment  for  sunburn,"  Miss  Morris 
told  Jack.  "The  ointments  that  contain  Tannic 
Acid  are  good  ones.  The  regular  burn  ointment 
in  your  kit  can  be  used  for  sunburn." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  your  eye,  Carolyn?" 
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she  asked.  "I  have  noticed  how  red  it  is.  Are  you 
going  to  become  a  real  patient  right  here  in  the 
Safety  Club?" 

"It  must  have  a  speck  of  dust  in  it,  Miss  Morris," 
Carolyn  answered.  "I  noticed  it  smarting  and 
hurting  just  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"Does  the  speck  seem  to  be  moving  about?" 

"Yes,  it  does,"  Carolyn  replied. 

"Try  shutting  your  eye.  Keep  it  closed  several 
seconds.  Now  open  it." 

"It  seems  to  be  all  right  now,"  was  Carolyn's 
relieved  reply. 

"The  speck  came  out  with  the  tears.  Didn't  know 
you  were  crying;  did  you?" 

"I  have  rubbed  my  eye  to  get  specks  like  that 
out,"  Bill  said.  "But  sometimes  they  won't  come 
out." 

"Never  rub  the  eye.  This  makes  whatever  is  in 
it  stick  tighter.  A  solution  of  boric  acid  will  often 
wash  out  the  speck.  I  note  that  you  have  this  listed 
for  a  home  kit.  This  solution  will  also  help  to  re- 
lieve any  inflammation.  It  is  a  good  eye  wash  to 
use  to  keep  the  eyes  healthy.  Should  the  speck  not 
come  out,  see  a  doctor.  The  eye  is  too  delicate  for 
rough  treatment.  The  corner  of  a  soiled  hand- 
kerchief should  never  be  used  to  remove  anything 
from  the  eye.  The  corner  of  a  piece  of  sterile 
gauze  or  bandage  can  be  used  when  the  object  is 
not  stuck  to  the  eye.  However,  it  is  best  never  to 
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touch  the  eye  with  anything.  If  the  object  can  not 
be  washed  out  of  the  eye  by  tears  or  the  use  of 
boric  acid  solution,  consult  a  doctor.  The  slightest 
touch  to  the  eye  often  damages  its  delicate  tis- 
sues." 

"What  is  good  for  insect  bites?"  Joe  asked.  "I 
surely  have  had  lots  of  bees  and  wasps  sting  me, 
to  say  nothing  of  red  ants. 

"To  relieve  the  pain,  rub  the  place  with  a  lump 
of  dampened  washing  soda,"  Miss  Morris  directed, 
"or  ask  someone  to  apply  rubbing  alcohol.  If  it  is 
a  severe  sting  or  bite,  pour  aromatic  Spirits  of 
Ammonia  on  a  piece  of  cloth  and  apply  to  the 
place.  If  you  have  the  ammonia  inhalant  in  your 
kit,  break  one  and  wet  the  place  with  it.  If  you 
have  no  kit  and  have  ice,  this  will  relieve  the  pain 
some. 

"Tell  us  about  sprains,"  Bill  requested. 

"A  sprain  should  be  reported  to  someone  who 
knows  how  to  treat  sprains.  It  is  best  to  see  a 
physician  or  nurse.  Either  of  them  can  better  ad- 
vise you  how  badly  it  is  hurt  and  suggest  the 
proper  treatment.  Sometimes  the  sprained  mem- 
ber of  the  body  should  be  supported  with  a  band- 
age or  given  complete  rest  until  it  is  well.  Sprains 
can  be  very  serious." 

"When  my  little  sister  sprained  her  ankle,  my  big 
brother  put  hot  cloths,  just  as  hot  as  she  could 
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To  brace  a  sprained   ankle:     Place  the  center   of  a  bandage 

under  the  instep.     Carry  the  ends  of  the  bandage  to  the  back 

of  the  foot,  above  the  heel.     Cross  the  ends  of  the  bandage 

behind  the  leg.     Bring  the  ends  forward  around  the  leg. 

(See  next  page.) 
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Cross  the  ends  of  the  bandage  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  just 
above  the  instep.     Carry  each  end  down,  and  under  the  band- 
age on  each  side  of  the  heel.    Then  pull  the  ends  of  the  band- 
age forward  and  tie  them  tight  at  the  top  of  the  instep. 
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bear,  on  it,"  Doris  explained.  "He  did  this  several 
times.  Then  he  let  her  ankle  rest." 

"Your  brother  did  exactly  the  right  thing,"  Miss 
Morris  complimented.  "He  could  have  used  cold 
applications  in  the  same  manner." 

"What  would  you  do  for  a  bruise?"  Jack  wanted 
to  know. 

"A  bruise,"  Miss  Morris  explained,  "is  an  injury 
in  which  the  outer  skin  is  not  broken  but  the  tis- 
sues and  small  blood  vessels  under  the  skin  are 
broken.  If  a  large  blood  vessel  is  broken,  much 
blood  gathers  under  the  skin,  causing  the  bump 
to  look  dark  or  black.  Even  where  the  bump  does 
not  appear,  the  bruised  spot  becomes  colored." 

"Is  this  the  reason  for  one's  eye  getting  black 
when  it  is  hurt?"  Bill  asked. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  reason,"  Miss  Morris  told  Bill. 
"You  may  get  these  spots  at  other  places  than 
around  the  eye." 

"My  little  brother  was  hit  on  the  forehead  with 
a  baseball  bat,"  said  Lucy.  "It  did  not  seem  to 
hurt  him  much  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  a  blue 
knot  almost  as  large  as  an  egg.  Mother  called  a 
doctor  and  he  told  her  to  put  cold  towels  or  an  ice 
pack  on  the  bruise." 

"That  is  right,  Lucy,  we  use  cold  packs  on  a 
bruise,"  Miss  Morris  instructed.  "Cold  packs 
check  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  bruise  and  keep 
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the  blood  from  causing  so  much  pressure  under 
the  skin.  This  pressure  against  the  nerves  causes 
severe  pain.  It  is  always  important  to  make  sure 
that  no  bone  has  been  injured  by  the  blow  which 
caused  the  bruise.  People  sometimes  think  that 
the  place  is  only  bruised,  and  later  find  that  the 
bone  is  also  injured.  In  case  of  a  severe  bruise, 
always  consult  a  doctor. 

"Bruises  of  the  head  must  always  be  considered 
as  serious  until  it  is  found  that  they  are  not.  Here 
is  where  our  friend,  the  X-ray,  is  of  special  ser- 
vice. A  hard  lick  on  the  head  may  dent  or  crack 
the  skull  without  causing  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
and  this  dent  or  crack  may  cause  very  serious  re- 
sults later,  in  fact,  sometimes  several  years  later. 
This  is  the  reason  that  we  should  always  see  a 
doctor  and  have  an  X-ray  picture  made  when  we 
receive  a  hard  lick  on  the  head." 

"The  doctor  told  my  mother  to  keep  my  little 
brother's  head  upon  a  pillow  after  he  got  his 
bump,"  Lucy  said.  "He  also  had  an  X-ray  picture 
made  to  be  sure  that  Brother's  skull  was  not  frac- 
tured." 

"The  head  should  always  be  kept  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  body  when  the  skull  is  thought  to 
be  fractured,"  Miss  Thompson  explained. 

"Thanks  for  helping  us  with  our  first  aid,  Miss 
Morris,"  Bill  said,  as  the  nurse  prepared  to  leave. 
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"We  are  going  to  expect  a  return  visit  from  you 
soon." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  come,"  Miss  Morris  said.  "In 
f  act,  I  have  promised  Miss  Thompson  that  I  will  be 
at  your  next  Safety  Club  meeting." 

"Fine;  we  will  be  expecting  you!"  the  children 
exclaimed. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Get  a  triangular  bandage  and  practice  making  a 
triangular  bandage  arm  sling;  a  cravat  bandage 
arm  sling. 

b.  Show  your  parents  how  to  apply  a  bandage  com- 
press. 

c.  Practice  placing  a  four-tail  bandage  on  the  chin, 
Use  someone  at  home  for  a  patient. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Practice  making  a  triangular  bandage  arm  sling; 

a  cravat  bandage  arm  sling, 
c.  Examine  and  discuss  the  materials  used  in  a  first 

aid  kit. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Paste  in  your  notebook  pictures  of  first  aid  mate- 
rials. 

b.  Write  in  your  notebook  the  difference  between 
first  aid  materials  and  hospital  dressings. 


WHEN  BITTEN  BY  AN  ANIMAL 

As  the  Safety  Club  assembled,  all  were  delighted 
to  see  Betty  bringing  in  her  good  friend,  Miss  Mor- 
ris, the  school  nurse. 

"A  few  days  ago  your  teacher  asked  me  if  I 
would  talk  with  you  about  the  dangers  and  se- 
riousness of  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,"  Miss 
Morris  began.  "You  can  never  tell  when  any  dog 
might  be  going  mad,  and  it  is  best  to  be  on  one's 
guard  at  all  times.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  good  many 
things  now,  which  I  hope  you  will  remember." 

"Tell  them  the  name  for  the  disease  caused 
from  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  please,  Miss  Mor- 
ris," the  teacher  requested. 

"This  disease  is  called  rabies  or  hydrophobia. 
If  once  developed,  it  is  never  cured,"  the  nurse 
replied.  "It  is  a  disease  carried  by  the  saliva  of 
an  animal  infected  by  rabies.  The  most  common 
method  of  tranferring  the  infection  is  a  bite.  Cases 
are  recorded,  however,  wrhere  the  infection  has 
been  transferred  by  a  dog  having  rabies  licking 
the  hand  where  scratches  or  small  wounds  were 
present.  So  you  see,  it  is  not  advisable  to  pet 
strange  dogs  or  cats,  no  matter  how  friendly  they 
are.  You  readily  understand  why." 

"Miss  Thompson,  who  is  the  man  we  read  about 
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the  other  day,  who  discovered  a  treatment  to  keep 
anyone  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  from 
having  rabies?"  Jack  asked. 

"His  name  is  Louis  Pasteur,"  Miss  Thompson 
replied.  "Jack,  you  might  enjoy  reading  more 
about  Pasteur  and  reporting  it  to  the  class." 

"Yes,  I  would,"  Jack  agreed.  "I'll  read  it  in  the 
reference  book  this  afternoon." 

"The  Pasteur  or  vaccine  treatment  is  almost  100 
percent  effective  as  a  preventative  of  the  disease," 
Miss  Morris  continued. 

"The  two  animals  that  are  most  likely  to  infect 
people  with  rabies  are  the  dog  and  the  cat.  Of 
these  the  dog  is  the  more  dangerous.  These 
pets  are  kept  in  nearly  all  homes.  The  dog  is  often 
called  the  best  friend  of  man.  He  is  useful  on  the 
farm  in  many  ways.  He  is  the  companion  of  man 
on  his  hunt  for  the  wild  animals  of  the  woods  and 
fields.  The  dog  was  a  great  help  to  people  when 
they  obtained  a  great  deal  of  their  food  by  hunt- 
ing wild  animals.  Wolves  are  really  wild  dogs  and 
rabies  is  very  prevalent  among  them.  You  will 
find  in  reading  the  story  that  many  people  of  Rus- 
sia were  dying  from  rabies  at  the  time  Louis 
Pasteur  discovered  his  treatment  to  prevent  it. 

"One  type  of  rabies  causes  the  dog  or  other  ani- 
mal to  leave  home  and  start  to  travel.  The  dog 
with  this  kind  of  rabies  may  go  in  any  direction. 
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He  is  not  afraid  of  anything  and  will  try  to  bite 
everything  that  comes  in  its  path.  The  infection 
caused  the  wolves  of  Russia  to  leave  the  pack  and 
start  across  the  country.  When  they  came  upon  the 
shepherd  and  his  sheep,  they  would  attack  the 
shepherd  as  well  as  the  sheep, 

"Out  of  deep  sympathy  for  these  stricken  shep- 
herds, Louis  Pasteur  began  seeking  a  way  to  make 
people  and  animals  immune  from  the  disease. 

"Having  been  bitten  by  some  infected  animal 
and  knowing  that  there  was  no  cure  for  them  after 
the  disease  developed,  many  of  these  shepherds, 
having  heard  of  Louis  Pasteur's  attempting  to 
find  a  remedy,  came  to  him  and  offered  them- 
selves for  use  as  human  subjects.  It  was  greatly 
through  their  cooperation  and  help  that  Louis 
Pasteur  was  enabled  to  complete  his  discovery  of 
a  vaccine  that  will  prevent  persons  and  animals 
from  developing  the  disease.  Almost  all  cities 
have  rulings  that  all  dogs  must  be  vaccinated 
against  rabies  and  that  these  dogs  must  wear  a 
tag  that  certifies  to  their  having  been  immunized." 

"Is  this  vaccination  as  effective  on  animals  as 
on  people?"  Bill  wanted  to  know. 

"There  is  no  100  per  cent  sure  vaccine  to  prevent 
any  disease  of  animals,"  Miss  Morris  instructed, 
"but  this  one  is  nearer  to  being  than  any  other  yet 
found.  There  is  very  little  danger  of  a  pet's  hav- 
ing the  disease  if  it  is  vaccinated  at  the  regular 
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We   can   play    freely    with   our    pet   because    he   is   vaccinated 

regularly  for  rabies  and  we  are  protected  from 

his  teeth  by  a  muzzle. 

required  intervals  and  as  directed  by  a  good  ani- 
mal doctor." 

"Are  cats  and  dogs  the  only  animals  that  have 
rabies?"  asked  Betty. 

"No,"  Miss  Morris  explained,  "any  animal  or 
person,  if  infected  by  the  germs  from  the  saliva 
of  an  animal  that  has  it,  may  have  the  disease." 

"Then,  why  do  we  hear  so  little  about  mad  cats, 
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mad  rats,  and  other  animals  and  so  much  about 
mad  dogs?"  inquired  Doris. 

"The  dog  fights  by  biting  only,"  Miss  Morris 
told  the  class.  "So  when  he  takes  one  kind  of  rab- 
ies, he  starts  out  to  bite  all  of  the  other  dogs.  As 
he  is  larger  than  the  cat  and  travels  more,  he 
comes  in  contact  with  more  animals  and  peo- 
ple, and  more  animals  are  thereby  infected  by  him. 
The  cat  is  not  as  easily  infected  by  rabies  as  the 
dog,  and  then  he  depends  upon  scratching  more 
than  biting  when  he  is  in  a  fight. 

"Rats  seldom  have  rabies.  It  is  more  prevalent 
among  animals  larger  than  the  rat,  and  he  stays 
out  of  their  way." 

"So  rabies  is  one  reason  why  we  should  stay 
away  from  strange  dogs  that  come  by  our  homes," 
said  Jack. 

"Or  those  that  we  might- meet  on  the  highway  or 
in  the  street,"  added  Bill. 

"In  order  that  we  may  know  how  to  protect  our- 
selves from  dogs  and  other  animals  that  might  be 
infected  with  the  disease,"  Miss  Morris  explained, 
"I  will  tell  you  a  few  things  about  rabies.  The 
disease  affects  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the  animal 
that  has  it.  Sometimes  it  paralyzes  some  of  the 
muscles  and  again  it  does  not.  Likewise,  it  some- 
times causes  the  animal  to  go  crazy  and  start  to 
roving  and  fighting  everything  which  it  sees. 
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"This  is  the  reason  that  we  say  a  dog  infected 
with  it  is  mad." 

"What  is  the  difference  between  rabies  and 
hydrophobia?"  asked  Clara. 

"There  is  really  no  difference,"  Miss  Morris  an- 
swered. "If  you  will  look  in  the  dictionary,  you 
will  find  that  hydrophobia  means,  'a  dread  or  fear 
of  water'.  Because  animals  infected  would  some- 
times have  a  fit  when  they  came  to  water  or  tried 
to  drink,  the  disease  was  first  called  hydrophobia. 
After  methods  were  developed  for  testing  the 
brain  of  an  animal  to  determine  whether  it  had 
hydrophobia,  the  name,  rabies,  was  given  to  the 
very  small  particles  which  carry  the  infection." 

"Is  the  animal  really  afraid  of  water  when  it  has 
rabies?"  asked  Betty. 

"No,"  Miss  Morris  answered.  "The  reason  that 
the  dog  sometimes  has  a  fit,  when  coming  to  water, 
is  not  because  of  a  fear  of  the  water.  Rabies  par- 
alyzes the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  after  the  dog 
has  had  the  infection  for  several  days,  he  can  not 
drink  and  becomes  very  thirsty.  When  water  is 
found  the  dog  wants  to  drink  it  so  badly  that  he 
goes  into  a  fit. 

"This  paralysis  of  the  throat  is  the  reason  that 
the  saliva  runs  from  the  mouth  when  the  animal 
is  infected.  It  also  causes  a  change  in  the  voice." 

"As  there  are  two  kinds  of  rabies,  perhaps,  we 
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should  discuss  each  separately  in  order  to  tell 
whether  our  pets  have  one  of  them,"  Miss  Thomp- 
son suggested  to  the  nurse. 

"I  think  this  would  be  a  good  idea,"  Miss  Morris 
agreed. 

"What  is  the  kind  that  causes  the  dog  to  leave 
home  and  try  to  bite  everybody?"  Carolyn  asked. 

"That  is  known  as  the  furious  rabies"  the  nurse 
explained.  "It  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
kinds  and  especially  so  since  the  dog's  lower  jaw  is 
not  paralyzed,  as  it  is  when  it  has  what  is  known 
as  dumb  rabies" 

"What  harm  can  a  dog  do  when  he  has  the  dumb 
kind  that  paralyzes  his  lower  jaw?"  Jack  asked. 
"He  can't  bite  you." 

"There  are  many  dangers,"  Miss  Morris  ex- 
plained. "In  the  first  place,  he  may  have  the  kind 
that  is  half-way  between  furious  and  dumb  and 
could  bite  enough  to  damage  your  hand,  if  you 
placed  it  in  his  mouth.  When  an  animal  has  dumb 
rabies,  it  does  not  act  mad  but  is  merely  sick,  and 
may  not  try  to  bite  anyone.  It  causes  him  to  act 
like  he  is  choked  or  has  a  bone  in  his  throat.  It 
has  the  same  effect  on  the  cat.  People  sometimes 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  remove  the  object 
from  the  dog  or  cat's  throat  by  placing  their  hands 
in  its  mouth.  This  is  very  dangerous,  because  if 
the  animal  has  rabies,  the  infection  from  the  sa- 
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liva  is  very  likely  to  get  into  scratched  places, 
or  breaks  in  the  skin,  and  cause  the  person  to  have 
rabies." 

"I  knew  several  boys  and  girls  who  had  to  take 
the  vaccine  once  on  this  account,"  said  Doris. 
"They  had  a  dog  that  was  sick,  and  they  thought 
it  was  choked  and  tried  to  get  the  bone  out  of  its 
throat.  The  animal  doctor  found  that  the  dog  had 
dumb  rabies  and  advised  that  they  take  the  vac- 


cine." 


"This  was  the  wise  thing  to  do,"  Miss  Morris 
emphasized.  "But  it  would  have  been  wiser  still 
to  have  kept  away  from  the  pet  until  they  had 
known  it  was  not  infected  with  rabies." 

"What  should  we  do  when  one  of  our  pets  get 
sick  like  this?"  Jack  wanted  to  know. 

"The  safe  thing  to  do,"  Miss  Morris  explained, 
"is  to  place  the  pet  in  a  pen  or  cage  and  call  the 
animal  doctor.  You  can  carry  the  pet  to  the  doc- 
tor, if  this  can  be  done  without  being  bitten  or 
otherwise  becoming  infected  with  the  disease 
yourself.  If  you  do  not  want  to  have  the  pet 
cared  for  by  a  doctor,  then  be  sure  to  keep  it  in  a 
pen  and  do  not  handle  it  or  take  any  chance  on 
being  bitten  by  it." 

"What  is  the  name  for  a  doctor  who  treats  ani- 
mals?" Betty,  asked  Miss  Morris. 

"He  is  called  a  veterinarian,"  Betty  answered. 
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"This  is  the  kind  of  doctor  that  tested  our  cows," 
Joe  added. 

"The  veterinarian  does  many  things  to  help  pro- 
tect us  from  disease,"  Miss  Morris  told  the  club. 
"He  tests  meat  before  it  is  sold  to  us.  He  inspects 
our  animals  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  He  stud- 
ies to  prevent  animals  from  giving  us  diseases 
which  they  have.  He  must  go  to  school  and  study 
just  like  the  doctor  who  treats  people  and  must 
know  something  about  the  effect  of  animal  dis- 
eases on  people." 

How  to  Treat  Animal  Bites 

"Now,  let's  get  back  to  animal  bites,"  Miss  Mor- 
ris directed.  "Of  course  the  important  thing  is 
to  prevent  being  bitten  by  an  animal  that  has 
rabies,  or  getting  the  saliva  from  their  mouths  on 
a  scratch  or  wound.  But  let's  not  overlook  what 
to  do  in  case  we  are  bitten  by  one  of  these  aminals. 
Animal  bites  should  always  receive  close  and  care- 
ful attention  even  though  we  know  that  the  animal 
does  not  have  rabies.  The  dog's  mouth  is  often  in 
contact  with  filth  of  all  kinds  and  reeking  with 
harmful  germs  that  cause  infections  other  than 
rabies.  So,  any  animal  bite  that  breaks  the  skin 
should  be  treated  promptly  and  a  doctor  should 
be  seen  soon  afterward. 

"I  will  first  tell  you  about  the  kind  of  wound 
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usually  made  by  a  dog.  A  punctured  wound  is 
one  where  something  is  pushed  through  the  skin. 
A  good  illustration  of  a  punctured  wound  is  that 
caused  by  stepping  on  a  nail.  Other  punctured 
wounds  are  like  sticking  a  splinter  or  other  sharp 
objects  into  the  flesh.  These  wounds  are  hard  to 
treat  because  it  is  not  easy  to  wash  the  germs  out 
or  get  an  antiseptic  on  them.  A  lacerated  wound 
is  one  where  the  skin  and  flesh  are  torn.  It  is 
easier  to  treat  than  the  punctured  wound,  but  not 
as  easy  as  a  smooth  cut. 

"An  animal  bite  is  usually  a  punctured  wound 
and  of  course  is  hard  to  treat.  When  the  teeth  of 
the  animal  goes  through  the  skin,  they  carry  the 
infection  with  them  and  bury  them  in  the  flesh. 
Some  animal  bites  are  lacerated  or  torn  wounds. 
The  saliva  of  the  animal  is  more  easily  removed 
from  this  kind  of  wound. 

"The  first  thing  to  do  when  bitten  by  any  animal, 
especially  a  dog,  is  to  wash  the  wound  thoroughly 
with  water  and  soap.  If  we  are  where  there  is 
running  water,  holding  the  wound  under  the  hy- 
drant and  turning  on  the  water  is  an  excellent 
way  to  remove  the  saliva  from  the  wound.  No 
matter  where  you  are,  remove  from  the  wound,  by 
washing,  all  of  the  saliva  that  you  can,  and  do  this 
as  soon  as  possible  after  being  bitten.  Then  dry 
the  wound  with  clean  cloth  or  gauze.  If  you  have 
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it,  apply  a  disinfectant,  and  then  cover  the  wound 
with  sterile  dressing  and  see  a  doctor.  If  you  have 
no  sterile  dressing,  disinfect  the  wound  and  leave 
it  uncovered  until  you  reach  the  doctor." 

"What  is  to  be  done  with  the  dog,"  asked  Tom. 

"Do  not  shoot  the  dog  unless  there  is  danger  of 
its  biting  some  one  else,"  Miss  Morris  told  Tom. 
"If  the  dog  is  a  neighborhood  pet  and  its  owner 
can  tie  it  up  or  put  it  in  a  pen,  this  should  be  done. 
If  it  has  rabies,  it  will  become  very  sick  within  a 
few  days.  If  it  does  not  get  sick  within  ten  days, 
you  will  know  that  it  was  not  affected  by  rabies 
when  it  bit  you.  The  danger  from  killing  the  dog 
immediately  is  that  even  by  testing  its  head,  it 
may  be  hard  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  dog 
had  rabies  when  it  did  the  biting.  As  you,  no 
doubt,  know,  these  tests  are  made  from  the  brains 
of  the  dog.  Many  of  those  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  disease,  say  that  when  the  dog  first 
takes  the  disease  the  infection  will  not  show  in  the 
dog's  brains.  This  infection  might  be  in  the  saliva 
and  not  show  in  the  test  of  the  animal's  brain. 

"In  all  cases,  however,  if  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  shoot  the  dog,  save  the  head  and  carry  it 
to  an  officer  to  be  sent  in  for  test.  It  requires 
from  21  days  to  two  months  for  hydrophobia  to 
develop  or  an  average  of  40  days.  This  usually 
allows  plenty  of  time  to  determine  whether  the 
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animal  had  rabies  before  the  time  is  up  for  taking 
the  treatment  for  it. 

"As  the  disease  starts  in  the  brain,  it  will  de- 
velop quicker  if  we  are  bitten  in  the  face  or  on  the 
head  than  if  bitten  on  the  leg,  foot,  or  hand.  Be- 
cause veterinarians  are  trained  in  telling  whether 
an  animal  has  rabies,  it  is  best,  if  possible,  to  call 
one  and  let  him  say  what  to  do  with  the  dog.  Some 
advise  when  the  dog  is  penned  up  to  let  it  actually 
die  with  the  disease  and  then  make  the  test  of  its 
head.  In  this  way,  there  is  no  danger  of  making 
the  test  too  early. 

"Some  cities  require  that  a  dog  which  has  bitten 
someone  be  kept  under  observation  for  three 
weeks.  Most  authorities  agree  that,  if  the  dog  is 
taking  the  disease  it  will  become  very  sick  or  die 
within  ten  days." 

"Should  you  take  the  Pasteur  treatment  before 
you  are  sure  the  dog  has  rabies?"  Miss  Thompson 
asked. 

"It  is  safe  to  wait  a  few  days  while  the  dog  is 
under  observation,  or  while  tests  are  being  made, 
unless  the  injured  person  has  been  bitten  in  the 
face  and  more  especially  in  the  lips,  eyelids,  or 
tongue,"  Miss  Morris  answered.  "If  the  bite 
by  the  animal  is  deep  enough  to  break  the  skin, 
always  see  a  physician,  after  first  aid  treatment 
has  been  given  to  the  wound.  Although  bites  of 
rats,  cats,  and  other  animals  are  less  dangerous 
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than  those  of  dogs,  in  any  case,  summon  a  phy- 
sician. 

"The  vaccination  is  no  more  painful  nor  does  it 
affect  you  any  more  than  other  vaccinations  you 
take  to  prevent  other  diseases.  So  don't  take  any 
chances.  It  is  much  better  to  take  the  vaccine 
when  it  is  not  needed  than  to  fail  to  take  it  when 
it  is  needed." 

"You  have  told  us  many  valuable  things  today, 
Miss  Morris.  Thank  you  for  coming.  The  Safety 
Club  is  glad  to  have  you  here  with  us,"  Bill  said, 
as  the  nurse  prepared  to  leave. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Ask  your  parents  if  your  dogs   have  been  vac- 
cinated. 

b.  Discuss  with  your  parents  whether  anyone  they 
know  ever  took  the  vaccine  treatment  for  preven- 
tion of  rabies. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  about  Louis  Pasteur. 

b.  Ask  your  teacher  to  invite  a  veterinarian  to  visit 
your  class  and  talk  to  you  about  your  pets. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Copy  in  your  note  book  two  precautions  for  pre- 
vention of  rabies. 

b.  Copy  in  your  note  book  two  things  that  you  should 
do  if  biten  by  a  mad  dog. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  A  BONE  IS  BROKEN 

"There  are  some  uses  of  first  aid  to  which  we 
want  to  give  particular  attention,"  Miss  Thomp- 
son told  the  class.  "The  broken  bone  is  one." 

"I  had  my  leg  broken  when  I  was  eight,"  Jack 
said.  "I  had  to  wear  a  brace  for  a  while  and  go 
on  crutches  for  several  months." 

"My  brother  had  his  arm  broken,"  Doris  said. 
"It  didn't  get  well  for  quite  a  while." 

"Tell  us  how  to  treat  a  broken  bone,  Miss 
Thompson,"  Bill  requested. 

"A  broken  bone  should  not  be  moved  until  a 
brace,  or  support,  has  been  put  on  to  keep  it  from 
being  further  injured  by  bending  or  moving.  This 
brace  is  called  a  splint. 

"This  is  one  we  left  out  of  our  kit  list,"  said 
Doris. 

"Some  kits  carry  wire  splints,"  explained  Miss 
Thompson,  "but  usually  we  have  to  make  them  at 
the  time  of  the  injury  as  they  are  too  long  or  large 
to  carry  in  a  kit.  If  one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg 
or  arm  is  broken,  a  brace  can  be  made  by  placing 
a  piece  of  board  under  it  or  along  the  side  of  it 
and  tying  the  limb  to  the  board.  The  limb  can  also 
be  braced  by  folding  quilts  or  pillows  around  it 
and  tying  bandages  around  them  and  the  limb. 
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Newspapers  can  also  be  used.  For  use  in  practice 
we  have  here  some  boards  especially  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  But  before  we  start  our  practice  in 
treating  broken  bones,  I  will  tell  you  a  few  reasons 
why  a  broken  bone  should  always  be  braced. 

"If  the  bone  is  not  braced,  the  ends  where  it  is 
broken  will  rub  together  or  cut  the  flesh  around 
them.  If  they  rub  together,  this  breaks  off  the 
small  particles  on  the  ends  so  that  it  takes  them 
longer  to  grow  back  together.  Therefore,  much 
care  must  be  exercised  in  handling  a  person  who 
has  a  broken  bone.  Sometimes  when  a  bone  of  the 
leg  or  thigh  is  broken  we  can  keep  the  leg  from 
bending  at  the  place  of  the  break  by  tying  the 
feet  together. 

"The  simple  breaks  of  the  bones  of  the  arms  and 
legs  can  be  easily  handled  and  braced  to  prevent 
further  damage  to  them.  Splints  for  the  arms  and 
legs  should  extend  beyond  the  joint  above  and  the 
joint  below  the  break.  For  the  leg  we  pad  two 
splints  and  place  one  on  each  side  of  the  leg. 

"Doris  will  be  the  patient  and  Betty  will  do  the 
splinting.  Doris  has  her  right  arm  broken  half 
way  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist.  When  Betty 
has  finished  the  job  of  splinting  this  break,  we  will 
inspect  the  dressing  and  then  we  will  divide  up  and 
all  practice  splinting  this  kind  of  a  broken  bone." 

"The  first  thing  to  do/'  Betty  began,  "is  to  place 
the  patient  in  the  correct  position.  In  this  case, 
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Betty  does  a  good  job  on  a  broken  arm.    For  a  broken  forearm 

we    are   trained   to   use   a    splint   and    bandages   to   brace   the 

fracture  so  that  it  will  not  be  seriously  damaged  on  the  way 

to  the  hospital  or  doctor's  office. 

Doris,  you  will  have  to  lie  down  on  your  back  and 
lay  your  right  forearm  across  your  chest.  This  is 
a  safety  measure.  If  you  stood  up  you  might  faint 
and  fall  on  this  broken  arm.  We  now  place  a 
splint  on  the  inside  of  the  forearm.  This  splint 
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should  reach  from  near  the  end  of  the  fingers  to 
beyond  the  point  of  the  elbow." 

"You  have  not  padded  your  splint,"  Jack  inter- 
rupted. 

"You  are  correct,  Jack,"  Betty  admitted.  "The 
splint  should  be  padded  to  fit  the  limb  you  are 
splinting,"  Betty  explained.  "As  this  splint  can 
easily  be  made  to  fit  the  forearm,  we  will  wrap  it 
with  bandage. 

"Now  we  place  the  splint  in  position  and  use  our 
old  friend  the  cravat  bandage  to  hold  it  in  place. 
On  this  particular  job  we  use  only  two  bandages, 
one  just  below  the  elbow  and  the  other  one  around 
the  wrist  and  hand." 

Betty  then  took  a  cravat  bandage  and  placed 
the  center  of  it  on  the  outside  of  the  arm  just  be- 
low the  elbow,  she  carried  the  ends  around  in  op- 
posite directions,  crossing-  them  on  the  inside  of 
the  splint,  then  back  to  the  outside  and  tied  them. 
She  took  a  second  cravat  bandage  and  placed  the 
center  of  it  on  the  outside  of  the  wrist,  crossed  the 
ends  of  it  on  the  splint  on  the  inside  and  again 
crossed  them  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  She  then 
brought  the  ends,  one  of  them  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers  to  the  front  and  crossed  them  on  the 
splint  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  By  carrying  them 
around  and  tying  them  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
she  finished  the  dressing. 
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"All  finished,"  announced  Betty,  as  she  helped 
Doris  to  her  feet. 

"Not  quite,"  said  Doris.  "My  arm  is  broken,  so 
you  will  have  to  place  it  in  a  cravat  bandage  sling." 

Betty  made  a  sling,  placed  Doris'  arm  in  it,  and 
called  for  inspection. 

The  class  then  divided  up  into  pairs,  two  boys 
and  two  girls,  and  practiced  splinting  a  broken 
arm,  while  Miss  Thompson  directed  the  work  and 
inspected  the  completed  dressings. 

"How  would  you  splint  a  leg  broken  halfway  be- 
tween the  knee  and  ankle?"  asked  Clara. 

"Do  you  always  use  two  splints  in  treating  a 
broken  bone  of  the  leg?"  asked  Tom. 

"Yes,  we  always  use  two  except  for  a  broken 
knee  cap,  and  always  use  one  for  breaks  of  the 
arm  except  for  a  break  at  the  elbow.  For  the  el- 
bow we  sometimes  tie  two  splints  together  and 
make  a  square  in  order  to  leave  the  arm  bent  at 
the  elbow.  For  the  knee  cap  we  place  one  long 
spint  behind  the  leg." 

"We  should  like  to  show  these  girls  how  to  splint 
a  broken  leg,"  proudly  announced  Tom. 

"Let  them,"  said  Carolyn,  "and  we  will  inspect 
the  job  when  they  have  finished." 

All  agreed,  the  boys  selected  Jack  as  a  patient, 
and  Tom  and  Bill  to  do  the  splinting. 

They  placed  Jack  on  his  back  and  Bill  held  his 
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Using  Jack  as  a  patient,  Bill  and  Tom  display  their 
skill  of  splintering  a  fractured  leg. 

foot  so  that  the  toe  pointed  upward  while  Tom 
padded  the  splints  to  fit  the  leg.  Then  Tom  placed 
a  splint  on  the  outside  of  Jack's  leg  so  that  it 
reached  from  well  above  his  knee  to  about  one  inch 
below  the  bottom  of  his  foot.  He  placed  one  the 
same  length  on  the  inside  of  Jack's  leg.  He  used 
four  bandages  to  hold  these  splints  in  place.  He 
tied  the  first  one  around  Jack's  leg  and  the  splints 
just  above  the  fracture  and  another  one  just  be- 
low the  fracture.  After  having  tied  another 
one  around  the  ankle  and  one  near  the  top  of  the 
splints,  Tom  announced  the  dressing  ready  for 
inspection. 

"A  good  job,"  admitted  Carolyn.    "In  fact,  al- 
most as  good  as  we  girls  could  have  done." 
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This  ended  the  practice  and  the  remainder  of 
the  period  was  spent  in  discussing  broken  bones. 

"What  if  the  broken  bone  is  inside  the  chest? 
What  is  to  be  done  then?"  Jack  asked,  as  the  boys 
removed  the  splint  from  his  leg. 

"If  a  rib  is  broken,  the  patient  should  be  left 
quiet  or  moved  as  little  as  possible  until  the  doctor 
arrives.  And  then  he  should  be  moved  very  care- 
fully while  being  taken  to  the  hospital.  Broken 
bones  must  be  set  correctly  in  order  to  grow  or  knit 
back  together.  Some  of  the  pain  from  a  broken  rib 
can  be  relieved  by  tying  wide  bandages  or  towels 
tightly  around  the  chest.  This  keeps  the  ribs  from 
coming  out  so  far  when  the  patient  breathes/' 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Make   a   set   of   splints   suitable   for   splinting   a 
broken  forearm;  a  leg. 

b.  Practice  with  your  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters 
how  to  splint  a  broken  forearm ;  and  a  broken  leg. 

2.  Things  to  d.o  in  class 

a.  Apply  a  splint  for  a  broken  forearm. 

b.  Practice  how  to  splint  a  broken  leg. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Draw  in   your  notebook  a  picture  of  a   splinted 
forearm. 

b.  Paste  in  your  notebook  pictures  of  how  to  splint 
bones. 


WE  PRACTICE  ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION 

"Artificial  respiration  is  making  the  air  go  in 
and  out  of  the  lungs  of  a  person  who  has  stopped 
breathing.  It  is  helping  him  to  breathe  until  he 
can  do  so  for  himself,"  Miss  Thompson  began  the 
lesson  to  which  the  children  had  looked  forward 
with  much  interest. 

"Today  we  will  imagine  that  we  have  just  pulled 
a  drowning  boy  out  of  the  water  or  have  taken  a 
boy  shocked  to  unconsciousness  off  an  electric 
wire,  or  brought  one  who  is  gassed  from  a  room 
where  the  fumes  have  overcome  him.  In  all  three 
cases,  if  breathing  has  stopped,  artificial  respira- 
tion is  needed. 

"This  is  Kennon,  my  friend  from  another  class, 
who  has  agreed  to  help  us, today.  His  father,  a 
safety  engineer,  has  taught  him  how  to  do  this 
very  important  job. 

"Bob  will  be  the  unconscious  boy  and  Kennon 
will  apply  artificial  respiration.  They  have  prac- 
ticed this  and  can  show  you  the  proper  way  in 
which  it  is  done." 

"Let's  imagine,"  Kennon  said,  "that  gas  has 
stopped  Bob  from  breathing." 

"He  is  lying  on  his  back.  I  remove  an  object 
from  his  mouth.  It  proves  to  be  a  small  whistle. 
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Get  the  patient  into  fresh  air  and  free  from  the  source  of 
stoppage  of  breathing.  Place  him  on  his  stomach.  Remove 
any  foreign  object  from  his  mouth  and  see  that  his  mouth  is 
open.  Place  one  arm  above  his  head.  Bend  the  other  arm  and 
place  the  patient's  head  on  his  forearm  or  hand  so  that  his 
mouth  is  clear  of  the  ground  or  floor. 


Step  No.  1.  Kneel  astride  the  patient's  thighs  with  the  knees 
far  enough  back  so  that  when  the  arms  are  extended  the  hands 
fit  handily  on  the  back  of  the  patient  with  the  small  fingers 
on  the  last  or  floating  ribs.  Turn  the  fingers  out  and  with  the 
arms  stiff  start  forward. 
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Step   No.    2.     Swing    forward,    holding    the    elbows    stiff    and 

allowing  the  weight  of  the  upper  body  to  rest  upon  the  arms 

and  hands.     Keep  the  knees  in  place.     Swing  forward   until 

the  shoulders  are  directly  over  the  hands. 


Step  No.  3     Swing  back  to  the  starting  position  and  completely 
release  the  pressure. 
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Always  remove  any  object  from  the  mouth  of  a 
person,  even  though  it  might  be  false  teeth !" 

A  hearty  laugh  greeted  this  suggestion  and  Bob 
bared  his  teeth  to  show  they  were  not  false. 

"Next,  I  lay  him  on  his  stomach.  I  place  one  of 
his  arms  above  his  head.  I  place  the  other  hand 
under  his  head.  I  put  his  feet  together.  Then  I 
get  astride  his  thighs  like  this  so  that  I  am  sitting 
below  his  hips." 

The  children  gathered  close  around  to  watch 
carefully,  but  Kennon  motioned  them  back. 

"There's  not  supposed  to  be  anyone  here  with 
Bob  except  me,  but  if  people  gather  around  a 
gassed  person,  they  cut  off  the  air  which  is 
needed  for  the  patient  and  the  one  who  is  working. 
We  had  better  do  this  thing  right,  so  stand  back. 

"I  put  my  little  fingers  on  his  smallest  ribs  with 
my  hands  on  his  back  and  with  my  arms  stiff.  I 
count  'one,  two/  as  I  go  forward,  and  'three,  four/ 
as  I  come  backward  and  wait.  You  count  this 
way  because  a  person  breathes  about  fifteen 
times  per  minute  and  it  takes  about  a  second  for 
each  count.  I  keep  this  up  until  he  starts  to 
breathe  for  himself,  just  like  he  did  before  he  was 
gassed.  You  can  also  go  forward  as  you  breathe 
your  own  breath  out  and  come  back  and  wait 
while  you  breathe  it  in.  This  is  another  way  of 
telling  how  fast  to  go." 

"A   good   patient   and   a   good   doctor!"   Miss 
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Thompson  exclaimed.  Then  she  added:  "I  hope 
none  of  you  children  ever  have  occasion  to  need 
this  lesson,  but  we  can  never  tell,  and,  if  you  do, 
remember  what  Kennon  and  Bob  have  shown  you. 

"We  are  now  going  to  divide  the  Club  up  and 
practice  artificial  respiration.  The  girls  will  work 
together  on  this  side  and  the  boys  together  on  this 
side,"  Miss  Thompson  directed.  "Each  of  you  get 
yourself  a  partner." 

When  all  had  lined  up  in  pairs,  Miss  Thompson 
directed  all  to  get  in  position  to  start.  She  then 
counted  one,  two,  three,  four,  as  half  of  the  Club 
worked  and  the  other  half  served  as  patients. 
They  then  changed  and  those  who  were  serving 
as  patients  worked  while  Miss  Thompson  counted. 
They  had  lots  of  fun  practicing  this  very  impor- 
tant part  of  first  aid. 

Before  the  Club  adjourned,  Miss  Thompson  sug- 
gested to  its  members  "A  good  way  to  really  be- 
come skilled  in  artificial  respiration  is  to  practice 
at  home  and  at  play.  While  you  are  practicing  at 
home,  you  may  teach  those  with  whom  you  are 
working  how  to  also  save  a  life  when  someone  has 
stopped  breathing.  Follow  the  directions  you  have 
learned  here  until  the  routine  comes  as  natural  to 
you  as  walking.  Then  you  will  be  an  expert  in 
rendering  aid  to  anyone  in  need  of  artificial  res- 
piration." 
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The  class  practiced  artificial  respiration.     The  teacher  counted 

one,  two,  as  they  swung  forward,  and  three,  four, 

as  they  swung  back  and  waited. 

"We  have  learned  many  worthwhile  things  in 
our  safety  study,"  Bill  said,  "but  I  believe  this  les- 
son today  is  the  best  of  all." 


3. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Ask  your  parents  or  brother  or  sister  to  help  you 
practice  giving  artificial  respiration. 

b.  Ask  your  parents  to  tell  you  of  a  time  when  arti- 
ficial respiration  had  to  be  given  to  someone. 

Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Request  your  teacher  to  let  the  class  divide  up  and 
practice  giving  artificial  respiration. 

Completing  your  work 

a.  Find  and  paste  in  your  notebook  pictures  of  how 
to  give  artificial  respiration. 


HOW  TO  STOP  BLEEDING 

"Today,"  Miss  Thompson  announced,  "we  will 
learn  how  to  stop  bleeding  from  a  deep  cut.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  first  aid. 
Many  people  bleed  to  death  each  year  because  no 
one  present  knows  how  to  stop  the  bleeding  when 
a  large  blood  vessel  in  their  bodies  is  accidentally 
cut  or  torn  in  two. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  which  really  hap- 
pened and  which  you  will  perhaps  read  in  history 
sometime.  It  will  illustrate  what  I  want  to  say 
about  the  dangers  of  arterial  bleeding  and  will 
show  you  how  important  it  is  that  you  know  how 
to  jrive  first  aid." 

The  class  always  liked  Miss  Thompson's  stories 
and  they  listened  intently,  as  she  continued. 

"During  the  Civil  War  an  emergency  occurred 
when  a  knowledge  of  first  aid  on  the  part  of  one 
individual  present  would  have,  no  doubt  saved  the 
life  of  a  very  important  Southern  general  and  per- 
haps enabled  him  to  live  to  enjoy  a  major  victory 
for  his  army.  The  Southern  general  I  refer  to  was 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 

"General  Grant,  leading  a  Union  force  of  forty 
thousand  men  was  camped  at  Shiloh  about  two 
miles  from  Pittsburg  Landing.  General  Johnston, 
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who  was  stationed  at  Corinth  with  forty  thousand 
Confederate  soldiers,  moved  cautiously  forward, 
and  on  April  6,  1862,  attacked  the  Union  forces. 
The  attack  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  complete 
surprise  to  General  Grant  and  his  army.  The 
Federals,  or  Union  forces,  were  driven  back  all 
day,  and  by  nightfall  had  been  completely  routed 
and  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Late 
in  the  day  the  Confederate  attack  ceased  abruptly. 
The  disorganized  Union  army  without  any  kind  of 
shelter,  in  the  darkness,  and  with  the  rain  pouring 
down  in  torrents,  wandered  all  night  in  confusion 
up  and  down  the  river  bank.  Their  cannons  had 
been  taken  and  the  Confederates  had  gained  pos- 
session of  their  camp.  If  the  Confederates  con- 
tinued to  advance,  this  meant  defeat  to  the  Fed- 
eral forces.  The  Union  soldiers  were  hemmed  in 
on  one  side  by  the  river  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Confederates.  They  were  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
During  the  night,  however,  General  Buell,  with 
twenty-five  thousand  fresh  troops  came  to  Grant's 
rescue,  and  at  dawn  on  April  7,  Grant  sent  out 
orders  for  an  immediate  advance. 

"The  twenty-five  thousand  fresh  troops  formed 
the  main  part  of  the  attack  on  the  Confederates. 
Grant's  disorganized  forces  supported  the  main 
attack  and  drove  the  Confederates  back  toward 
Corinth." 

"But,  Miss  Thompson,  what  caused  the  Confed- 
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erate  attack  to  cease  just  when  victory  seemed  so 
sure?"  Jack  eagerly  asked. 

"I  am  coming  to  that  right  now,  Jack,"  Miss 
Thompson  said.  "Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  when  the  Union  forces  had  been  routed  by  the 
Confederates  and  were  in  a  state  of  wild  confu- 
sion, a  rumor,  brought  by  some  prisoners,  gave  the 
Union  army  fresh  hope.  This  rumor  was  that 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the  spirit  and 
life  of  the  Confederate  attack,  had  been  killed. 
The  message  was  soon  followed  by  a  complete  halt 
of  the  Confederate  advance." 

"Was  the  rumor  true?"  Betty  asked. 

"Yes,  it  was  true,"  Miss  Thompson  replied. 
"General  Johnston,  while  riding  along  his  advanc- 
ing lines,  had  been  struck  in  the  leg  by  a  bullet 
which  cut  an  artery.  He  had  sent  his  staff  physi- 
cian back  to  the  rear  to  look  after  some  wounded 
Union  prisoners.  He  was  removed  from  his  horse 
by  his  staff.  They  attempted  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood,  but  no  one  knew  how  to  do  it  properly. 
He  lay  helpless,  patiently  waiting,  as  his  life's 
blood  was  flowing  from  him.  Of  course,  he  died. 
The  staff  officers  with  General  Johnston  had 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  stop 
bleeding  from  an  artery.  There  were  no  safety 
clubs  in  the  schools  which  they  attended.  If  they 
had  known  what  you  are  about  to  learn,  they  could 
have,  no  doubt,  saved  the  life  of  their  General. 
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"It  is  believed  by  some  historians  that  if  Gen- 
eral Johnston  had  lived,  he  could  have  pushed  the 
attack  to  victory.  That  we  do  not  know,  of  course. 
But  we  do  know  that  if  the  blood  from  his  wound 
had  been  checked,  he  could  no  doubt  have  remained 
in  command." 

"Isn't  it  a  shame  that  no  member  of  Johnston's 
staff  knew  how  to  check  the  bleeding  artery," 
Bill  said. 

"Because  no  one  present  knew  first  aid,  the 
great  leader,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  was  lost." 

"That  is  such  an  interesting  story,  Miss  Thomp- 
son," Elmer  said.  "It  makes  me  even  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  know  how  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood 
from  a  wound." 

"I  am  glad  you  were  so  interested  in  the  story," 
Miss  Thompson  replied.  "Now  we  will  go  on  with 
our  discussion. 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  when  a  large  blood 
vessel  is  cut  that  something  be  done  immediately 
to  stop  the  blood  from  flowing  from  the  cut.  If 
this  isn't  done,  the  person  will  bleed  to  death.  One 
can  bleed  to  death  in  less  than  five  minutes  when 
one  of  the  larger  deep-seated  blood  vessels  known 
as  arteries  has  been  cut." 

"Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  blood  to  flow 
through  the  body?"  asked  Jack. 

"Because,"  said  Miss  Thompson,  "the  cells  of 
the  body  must  have  food  and  oxygen.  Oxygen  is 
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something  we  get  from  the  air  when  we  breathe." 

"How  much  blood  does  it  take  to  carry  food  and 
oxygen  to  all  of  the  communities  of  cells  of  our 
body  and  carry  the  waste  away?"  asked  Doris. 

"Of  course,"  explained  the  teacher,  "the  larger 
you  are,  the  more  blood  you  have.  About  1/13  of 
the  weight  of  your  body  is  blood.  If  you  weigh  91 
pounds,  you  have  about  7  pounds  of  blood.  As  it 
takes  about  one  pound  of  blood  to  make  a  pint, 
then  you  would  have  about  7  pints  of  blood  in  your 
body.  By  dividing  your  own  weight  by  thirteen, 
you  can  determine  how  many  pints  of  blood  in 
your  body.  A  grown  person's  heart  beats  or  con- 
tracts about  72  times  a  minute." 

"The  blood  is  made  up  of  several  parts,"  the 
teacher  explained.  "When  we  look  at  the  blood  it 
looks  red,  but  it  is  not  really  red.  If  we  could  see 
each  of  the  thousands  of  little  objects  called  red 
corpuscles  floating  in  the  blood,  we  could  tell  that 
they  are  the  only  part  of  the  blood  that  is  red. 
These  little  jelly-like  balls  are  not  even  red  them- 
selves. They  are  so  shaped  that  they  carry  oxygen 
in  them  something  like  anything  is  carried  in  a 
boat.  It  is  this  oxygen  that  really  makes  the  red 
corpuscles  red. 

"The  blood  also  has  a  part  that  stops  it  from 
flowing  from  a  shallow  cut.  This  part  is  called 
fibrin.  When  a  small  blood  vessel  is  cut,  this 
fibrin  causes  the  blood  to  thicken,  or  clot,  at  the 
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place  where  it  is  flowing  from  the  wound.  This 
clotting  closes  up  the  cut  ends  of  the  vessels  and 
causes  the  blood  to  stop  flowing  out  of  the  wound." 

"I  knew  a  girl  who  cut  her  wrist  on  a  broken 
bottle  and  the  blood  would  not  stop  spurting  from 
the  cut.  Her  brother  had  to  stop  the  blood  from 
spurting  by  holding  her  elbow,"  Betty  said.  "The 
doctor  said  she  would  have  bled  to  death  if  her 
brother  had  not  stopped  the  bleeding." 

"That  is  right,"  the  teacher  told  Betty.  "The 
fibrin  in  the  blood  will  not  stop  it  from  flowing 
when  a  large  blood  vessel  is  cut.  The  blood  is 
flowing  out  too  fast  to  clot.  If  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  blood  is  lost  from  the  body,  the  cells 
get  cold  for  want  of  oxygen.  And  if  the  communi- 
ties of  cells,  such  as  those  of  the  heart,  get  cold  and 
stop  working,  then  all  of  the  cells  get  cold  and  stop 
working.  When  this  occurs,  the  person  dies. 

"As  a  protection  to  the  body,  the  large  blood  ves- 
sels leading  from  the  heart  are  placed  deep  in 
the  body.  It  will  be  noted  from  a  study  of  the 
chart  that  the  arteries  run  along  next  to  the 
bones." 

How  to  Stop  Bleeding  From  an  Artery 

"How  can  we  tell  when  an  artery  has  been  cut," 
asked  Jack. 

"The  arteries  lead  directly  from  the  heart," 
Miss  Thompson  answered.  "The  heart  acts  like 
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a  pump.  It  sends  the  blood  through  the  arteries 
in  jumps  or  spurts.  If  one  of  these  arteries  is 
cut,  the  blood  will  come  out  of  the  wound  in  spurts. 
As  it  is  on  the  way  to  the  cells,  the  red  corspuscles 
will  be  filled  with  oxygen.  This  will  make  the 
blood  look  bright  red  in  color.  Bleeding  from  an 
artery  is  the  most  dangerous  kind." 

"The  Boy  Scouts  are  taught  to  tie  a  bandage 
around  the  limb  to  stop  bleeding  when  an  artery 
is  cut,"  Elmer  said. 

"Yes,"  explained  the  teacher.  "You  have,  no 
doubt,  stepped  on  the  water  hose  when  watering 
the  lawn  or  flowers.  When  you  stepped  on  the 
hose  where  it  crossed  the  sidewalk,  the  water 
stopped  flowing  from  the  nozzle  of  the  hose. 
When  you  stepped  on  the  hose,  you  pushed  the 
sides  of  the  hose  together  and  the  water  could 
not  pass  through  it.  In  a  like  manner  arterial 
bleeding — that  is,  bleeding  from  a  cut  artery — 
can  be  stopped  by  pushing  the  walls  of  the  artery 
together.  This  will  not  allow  the  blood  to  pass 
through  the  artery  to  the  place  where  it  is  cut.  As 
the  arteries  lead  from  the  heart  to  the  communities 
of  cells,  the  artery  must  be  pressed  on  between  the 
heart  and  the  place  where  the  artery  is  cut.  And,  of 
course,  you  must  have  something  hard  to  push  the 
artery  against  to  press  its  walls  together  just  like 
you  did  to  stop  the  water  from  flowing  through 
the  water  hose.  In  order  to  know  how  to  do  this, 
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To  stop  bleeding  from  an  artery  use  pressure  on  the 
points  indicated. 
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Note  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  points  shown  above.     The 

least  amount  of  the  blood's  circulation  is  interferred  with  when 

the  pressure  is  applied  on  the  point  nearest  to  the 

place  where  the  artery  is  cut. 
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you  must  know  where  the  main  arteries  run  along 
the  bones  from  the  heart.  You  must  also  know 
where  the  certain  points  are  that  these  arteries 
come  nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  body  and  have 
a  bone  against  which  they  can  be  pressed.  These 
points  are  known  as  Pressure  Points.  They  are 
the  points  to  press  upon  to  stop  bleeding  from 
arteries  in  the  head,  the  face,  the  neck,  the  arms 
and  hands,  and  the  feet  and  legs. 

"There  are  two  ways  to  press  an  artery  against 
a  bone  and  stop  bleeding.  We  can  use  the  fingers 
or  the  hand.  We  can  also  tie  a  bandage  around 
the  limb  and  place  something  under  the  bandage 
on  the  pressure  point.  This  kind  of  bandage  with 
a  hard  object  under  it  is  called  a  tourniquet." 

"Let  us  practice  how  to  stop  arterial  bleeding," 
requested  Jack. 

"That  will  be  fine,"  said  the  teacher.  "But 
first  I  will  show  you  how  to  tie  a  tourniquet.  Some 
first  aid  kits  have  a  regular  tourniquet  in  them." 

"We  had  one  on  our  list  of  materials  in  a  kit," 
Jack  said. 

"These  tourniquets  are  like  belts.  They  have 
buckles  on  them.  We  will  use  a  triangular  bandage 
folded  to  make  our  training  tourniquet.  Elmer 
will  come  forward  and  serve  as  patient  and  Jack 
will  place  a  tourniquet  around  his  upper  arm." 

Elmer  came  forward  and  Miss  Thompson 
showed  Jack  how  to  place  the  tourniquet. 
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He  folded  the  triangular  bandage  into  a  narrow 
strip.  He  placed  a  small  roll  of  paper  against 
the  inside  of  Elmer's  arm.  Over  this  object  he 
placed  the  center  of  the  bandage.  Then  he  passed 
the  ends  of  the  bandage  around  the  arm  loosely 
and  tied  one  knot.  Miss  Thompson  laid  a  short 
stick  on  the  knot  and  Jack  tied  two  knots  on  top  of 
it.  Jack  then  pushed  the  flesh  of  Elmer's  arm  back 
with  his  left  hand  so  as  not  to  pinch  it  with  the 
bandage.  He  then  twisted  the  stick  so  as  to 
tighten  the  bandage  and  press  the  hard  object 
against  the  arm. 

"The  tourniquet  should  always  be  loosened  at 
least  every  20  minutes,"  Miss  Thompson  told  the 
class.  "It  should  remain  loose  for  two  or  three 
seconds.  This  will  allow  the  blood  to  pass  through 
the  other  blood  vessels  of  the  limb  and  keep  the 
limb  alive." 

"The  tourniquet  can  be  loosened  by  untwisting 
the  stick.  When  it  is  loosened,  if  it  is  found  that 
the  blood  has  clotted  in  the  wound  so  that  it  does 
not  spurt  out,  then  it  can  be  left  loose.  But  it 
should  not  be  removed  from  the  arm  until  the  in- 
jured person  is  placed  in  the  care  of  a  nurse  or 
doctor.  If  it  is  taken  entirely  off  of  the  limb,  the 
blood  might  start  to  spurt  again  or  flow  out 
rapidly.  A  great  amount  of  blood  could  be  lost 
from  the  body  while  the  tourniquet  is  being  re- 
placed and  tightened  around  the  limb  again. 
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"Now  we  will  find  the  pressure  points  and  prac- 
tice how  to  stop  arterial  bleeding." 

The  teacher  then  pointed  out  on  a  chart  where 
the  pressure  points  are  located.  She  explained  that 
in  all  of  these  points  except  in  the  thigh  the  jump- 
ing of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  could  be  felt 
with  the  fingers.  She  said  that  this  jumping  was 
called  pulse.  Each  member  of  the  class  then  felt 
the  jumping  of  the  blood  at  each  of  the  pressure 
points  on  their  own  bodies. 

She  then  directed,  "Now  divide  into  groups  of 
two  boys  and  two  girls  and  take  turn  about  prac- 
ticing how  to  apply  pressure  with  the  fingers  or 
hands,  on  each  of  the  pressure  points  on  the  head, 
neck,  arms,  and  legs  to  stop  bleeding.  Notice  care- 
fully on  the  chart  where  these  points  are;  also, 
notice  on  which  of  these  points  a  tourniquet  can  be 
placed." 

The  children  spent  an  interesting  quarter  hour 
practicing  this  valuable  skill. 

How  to  Stop  Bleeding  When  a  Vein  Is  Cut 

Later  Betty  asked,  "How  would  you  stop  bleed- 
ing from  the  small  blood  vessels  near  the  skin?" 

Miss  Thompson  then  told  the  class:  "The  blood 
flowing  from  the  heart  travels  in  the  large  ar- 
teries. These  arteries  branch  into  smaller  arteries 
until  finally  the  blood  reaches  communities  of  cells 
through  very  small  blood  vessels.  The  very  small 
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blood  vessels  into  which  the  arteries  lead  at  the 
place  where  the  blood  gives  the  food  and  oxygen 
to  the  communities  of  cells  are  known  as  capil- 
laries. In  these  capillaries  the  blood  is  brick  red. 
It  is  giving  up  its  oxygen  to  the  cells.  The  blood 
flows  very  slowly  if  these  capillaries  are  cut,  due 
to  the  size  of  these  very  small  blood  vessels.  It 
flows  out  of  the  body  just  like  water  being  pressed 
out  of  a  sponge. 

"When  these  capillaries  are  cut  and  no  large 
artery  or  vein  is  cut,  the  blood  is  flowing  out  so 
slowly  that  the  fibrin  usually  causes  it  to  clot. 
When  it  clots  the  blood  stops  coming  out.  If  the 
blood  from  such  a  cut  shouldn't  stop,  then  place  a 
bandage  tightly  over  the  cut." 

"Suppose  a  large  blood  vessel,  such  as  the  one 
we  can  see  in  the  wrist,  is  cut.  How  could  the 
bleeding  be  stopped?"  asked  Doris. 

"I  will  explain  to  you  how  to  stop  bleeding  from 
a  vein,"  her  teacher  said.  "The  blood  vessels  that 
can  be  seen  in  the  wrists  are  veins.  After  the 
blood  passes  through  the  very  small  blood  vessels, 
known  as  capillaries,  it  enters  large  blood  vessels 
known  as  veins.  It  travels  through  these  veins 
back  to  the  heart,  and,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you  on 
the  chart,  when  it  reaches  the  heart,  the  heart 
sends  it  to  the  lungs  where  it  gets  a  new  supply  of 
oxygen  and  returns  to  the  heart  to  be  sent  out 
again  through  the  arteries  to  the  cells. 
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"Many  of  the  veins  are  located  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  They  can  be  seen  on  the  hand 
and  arm.  There  are  a  greater  number  of  veins 
than  arteries.  Since  the  very  small  capillaries  are 
between  the  heart  and  the  veins,  the  pump-action 
of  the  heart  can  not  be  felt  in  the  veins  like  it  can 
in  the  arteries. 

"The  blood  in  the  veins  is  flowing  steadily 
towards  the  heart.  It  does  not  spurt.  If  a  large 
vein  is  cut,  a  tight  bandage  placed  directly  over 
the  cut  will  not  always  stop  the  blood  from  flow- 
ing rapidly  from  the  wound.  Then  we  should 
make  a  band  from  a  bandage,  or  a  tourniquet  and 

Bleeding  from  the  veins  'can  usually  be  stopped  by  placing  a 
bandage  compress  tightly  over  the  wound.  If  this  does  not 
check  bleeding,  place  a  constricting  band  around  the  limb  near 
the  wound  and  between  the  wound  and  the  end  of  the  limb. 
A  constricting  band  is  made  like  a  tourniquet,  except  the 
hard  object  is  not  placed  under  it. 


(Left)  To  bandage  a  wound  tightly  place  the  pad  of  a  band- 
age compress  over  the  wound  and  bind  it  into  place  with  the 
tails  of  the  bandage.     (Right)  The  dressing  completed,  blood 
clot  forms  and  bleeding  is  stopped. 
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tie  it  around  the  limb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
wound  from  the  heart.  We  call  this  a  constrict- 
ing band.  As  the  blood  is  traveling  from  the  end 
of  the  limb  toward  the  heart,  this  will  press  the 
walls  of  the  veins  together  and  stop  the  blood  from 
flowing  out  at  the  wound.  It  does  not  take  as 
much  pressure  to  hold  the  walls  of  the  veins  to- 
gether and  stop  the  blood  from  flowing  out  at 
the  wound.  It  does  not  take  as  much  pressure 
to  hold  the  walls  of  the  veins  together  as  it  does 
to  hold  the  walls  of  the  arteries  together.  The 
walls  of  the  veins  are  thinner  than  those  of  the 
arteries  and  the  blood  is  not  flowing  toward  the 
heart  with  as  much  pressure  as  it  is  flowing  from 
the  heart. 

"There  are  no  pressure  points  on  veins.  To  stop 
bleeding  from  a  large  vein,  we  simply  tie  a  ban- 
dage around  the  limb  opposite  the  cut  from  the 
heart. 

"In  most  cases  bleeding  from  a  vein  can  be 
checked  by  applying  a  bandage  tightly  over  the 
wound." 

The  class  then  practiced  how  to  tie  a  constrict- 
ing band  around  a  limb  to  stop  bleeding  from  a 
vein. 

"I  knew  a  boy  who  cut  his  finger,"  said  Jack. 
"He  held  his  hand  up  high  and  it  did  not  bleed  very 
much." 

"That  is  another   thing  to   remember,"   Miss 
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Thompson  said.  "If  the  part  of  the  body  where 
the  blood  vessel  is  cut  is  raised  higher  than  the 
body,  it  helps  to  cause  the  bleeding  to  stop.  The 
weight  of  the  blood  makes  it  travel  slower  up  hill. 
If  the  part  of  the  body  that  is  cut  is  higher  than 
the  other  part  of  the  body,  this  slows  the 
bleeding." 

"We  learn  more  and  more  valuable  tings  every 
day,"  Carolyn  said.  "I  wonder  how  we  ever  got 
along  without  the  Safety  Club." 

"It  seems  so  natural  and  necessary  now  that  I 
can  hardly  remember  when  we  did  not  have  it," 
Bill  observed. 

"That  is  the  nicest  thing  you  could  have  said," 
was  Miss  Thompson's  pleased  reply.  "Safety 
should  come  naturally  and  be  a  regular  part  of 
our  day's  work  and  play." 

CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  WORDS 

1.  When  a  large  artery  is  cut,  if  the  bleeding  is  not 
stopped,  the  person  can  bleed  to  death  in  30  minutes ; 
3  minutes;  20  minutes. 

2.  The  large  blood  vessels  leading  from  the  heart  are 
called  veins;  capillaries;  arteries. 

3.  About  one-third;  one-thirteenth;  one-tenth  of  the 
weight  of  the  human  body  is  .blood. 

4.  The  heart  beats  about  100  times ;  60  times ;  72  times 
per  minute. 

5.  The  blood  spurts  from  the  wound  when  a  vein;  an 
artery;  the  capillaries  is  cut. 
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6.  The  fibrin ;  red  corpuscles ;  plasma  causes  the  blood 
to  clot  when  the  capillaries  are  cut. 

7.  To  stop  bleeding  from  an  artery  we  apply  pressure 
on  a  pressure  point  between  the  cut  and  the  end  of 
the  limb;  between  the  cut  and  the  heart. 

8.  A  tourniquet  should  be  loosened  at  least  every  30 
minutes;  20  minutes;  2  hours. 

9.  To  stop  bleeding  from  a  large  vein,  the  constricting 
band   should  be  placed  between  the   cut  and  the 
heart;  on  the  other  side  of  the  cut  from  the  heart. 

10.     When  a  large  vein  is  cut  the  blood  spurts;  flows 
steadily  from  the  wound. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Find  the  pulse  .beat  at  these  locations  on  your 
body ;  in  the  temple,  in  the  neck,  behind  the  collar 
bone,  in  the  upper  arm,  at  the  elbow,  at  the  wrist. 
Show  your  parents  where  these  pressure  points  are 
located. 

b.  Show  your  parents  how  you  can  feel  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist,  and  by  pressing  the  thumb  behind  the 
collar  bone,  cause  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  to  stop. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Ask  your  teacher  to  let  the  class  practice  tying  a 
tourniquet. 

b.  Ask  your  teacher  to  show  you  how  to  use  the  pres- 
sure points  to  stop  bleeding  from  an  artery. 

c.  Ask  the  teacher  to  show  you  how  to  stop  bleeding 
from  a  large  vein. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  person  and  place  a  cross  mark 
at  each  pressure  point. 
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CHECKING  UP 

1.  What  is  first  aid? 

2.  Give  two  purposes  of  first  aid. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  bandage;  patient? 

4.  What  is  a  disinfectant?    An  infection? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  dressing  materials 
used  in  a  first  aid  kit  and  those  used  at  a  hospital  ? 

6.  Name  three  things  that  should  be  kept  in  a  first  aid 
kit. 

7.  Why  should  all  wounds  receive  first  aid  treatment? 

8.  Tell  two  things  you  can  do  to  prevent  being  infected 
with  rabies. 

9.  Name  two  first  aid  materials  used  in  treating  a 
broken  bone. 

10.  Tell  three  things  that  cause  people  to  stop  breathing 
and  need  artificial  respiration. 

11.  How  long  does  it  take  a  person  to  b!eed  to  death 
when  a  large  artery  is  cut. 

12.  In  what  direction  is  the  blood  in  an  artery  flowing? 
In  a  vein? 


VACATION  WITH  SAFETY 

PROLOGUE 

"We  are  going  on  a  long  motor  trip  during  the 
summer,"  Carolyn  said.  "Just  yesterday  I  found 
Father  getting  the  first  aid  kit  replenished  so 
that  it  will  be  complete.  I  was  glad  that  I  could 
help  him  with  it.  Now  I  know  what  one  should 
contain." 

"I  like  to  go  fishing,"  Joe  remarked,  "so  I 
imagine  we  will  fish  quite  a  lot  this  summer  out  at 
our  place." 

"My  Dad  is  going  hunting  with  me  in  the  fall," 
Henry  said.  "This  celebration  is  to  be  especially 
for  me,  Dad  says.  I  know  we'll  have  fun !" 

"My  family  goes  to  the  seashore  for  summer  out- 
ings," Bill  said.  "Mary  and  I  have  great  fun 
there." 

"When  we  get  back  from  our  motor  trip,  Betty 
and  I  are  going  to  visit  her  Aunt  Susan  in  the  city," 
Carolyn  remarked.  "She  has  already  invited  us 
and  has  made  plans  to  show  us  a  nice  time.  We  are 
going  to  ride  the  train  to  the  city.  Betty's  mother 
is  going,  too." 

"Bob  and  I  plan  to  spend  a  great  many  of  our 
afternoons  in  the  park,"  said  Elmer.  "We  will  go 
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swimming  often  in  the  new  pool.  We  usually  go 
in  swimming  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  sometimes 
we  go  in  before  breakfast.  We  go  hunting  during 
the  fall  and  winter.  I  also  plan  to  go  with  Joe  on 
one  of  his  fishing  trips." 

"All  these  plans  sound  very  interesting,"  Miss 
Thompson  said.  "I  am  sure  you  will  all  have  de- 
lightful times  on  these  trips  and  outings." 

"Since  there  are  only  a  few  more  weeks  of  school 
and  then  vacation  will  begin,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
idea  for  us  to  study  during  these  next  few  weeks 
how  to  keep  safe  from  injury  on  outings  and  trips 
in  general,"  Bill  asked,  and  the  class  agreed  that 
it  would. 


NEW  WORDS  USED  IN  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Replenish — to  fill  again. 

Plunge — to  dive  into  the  water. 

Venturing — taking  a  risk  of  something,  chancing  danger. 


A  FISHING  WE  GO 

Elmer  was  visiting  Joe  in  the  country.  They 
had  fished  in  the  streams  about  Joe's  home  for 
several  days  and  had  good  fun  and  good  luck.  But 
today  was  a  special  day,  for  Joe's  father  had 
promised  to  take  them  where  there  was  better 
fishing.  They  had  planned  to  go  to  Village  Creek, 
several  miles  distant  from  Joe's  home. 

"You  three  boys  have  a  good  time  and  be  care- 
ful," Mrs.  Smith  told  them,  as  they  started  on 
their  way. 

"Careful  it  shall  be,"  Mr.  Smith  said  as  he  drove 
onto  the  highway.  "Remember,  boys,  that  a  fish 
hook  can  do  great  damage.  When  stuck  into  the 
flesh  it  is  hard  to  remove.  The  little  beard  on  the 
hook  holds  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish  so  that  it  will 
not  slip  out.  When  the  fish  takes  the  bait,  we 
jerk  the  line  to  sink  the  point  of  the  hook  into  the 
fish  deep  enough  for  the  beard  to  hold.  If  we 
accidentally  stick  the  hook  into  our  own  flesh,  the 
beard  will  likewise  hold  and  make  the  hook  hard 
to  remove." 

"I  knew  a  boy  who  had  a  fish  hook  stuck  through 
his  ear,"  Elmer  said.  "He  and  another  boy  were 
fishing.  The  hook  was  caught  in  his  ear  when  the 
other  boy  swung  his  pole  around." 

"A  small  pair  of  pliers,  or  wire  cutters,  should 
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be  carried  on  fishing  trips,  not  only  for  fixing 
hooks,  but  as  a  part  of  first  aid  materials,"  Mr. 
Smith  told  the  boys.  "If  a  wound  from  a  fish  hook 
is  a  severe  one,  and  a  doctor  can  be  seen  soon,  the 
fish  line  can  be  cut  and  the  hook  left  for  the  doctor 
to  remove. 

"If  the  point  of  the  hook  is  entirely  through  the 
flesh,  the  best  way  to  remove  it  is  to  cut  the  hook 
below  the  eye,  where  the  line  is  attached,  and,  by 
grasping  the  point  of  the  hook,  pull  the  shank  of 
the  hook  on  through.  Here  is  where  the  pliers, 
or  wire-cutters,  come  in  handy." 

They  had  a  very  pleasant  drive,  arriving  at 
Village  Creek  about  daybreak.  The  creek  was  so 
named  because  a  clearing  near  its  mouth  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  site  of  an  Indian  village 
years  ago.  Arrowheads  and  other  reminders 
proved  that  this  might  well  be  true.  The  boys 
determined  to  explore  a  bit  after  they  had  tested 
their  skill  with  the  finny  tribe.  In  the  meantime, 
Indian  ruins  could  wait.  The  big  fish  were 
calling ! 

Soon  Joe  and  Elmer  had  their  lines  on  their 
poles  and  were  looking  for  a  good  spot  to  fish. 
Their  thoughts  were  on  the  fish  they  could  hardly 
wait  to  land. 

"I  can  remember  when  I  was  just  that  excited 
over  a  fishing  trip,"  Mr.  Smith  smiled  to  himself, 
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as  he  drove  the  car  under  a  large  tree.  He  put  the 
food  in  a  cool  place,  then  joined  the  boys. 

"Let's  avoid  this  poison  ivy  as  if  it  were  the 
plague,"  Mr.  Smith  advised.  "You  remember  you 
got  into  it  once,  Joe.  Don't  get  near  it.  You  will 
notice  that  it  has  three  leaves." 

"Sha — ,  Dad.  Look  at  Elmer's  cork.  He's  about 
to  get  a  bite!"  Joe  exclaimed.  "You  do  have  a 
bite,  Elmer." 

"Yes,  I  do !"  was  Elmer's  excited  reply.  "Look ! 
It's  a  big  perch !" 

"Look  at  your  own  cork,  Joe !"  his  father  called. 

Sure  enough,  Joe  had  caught  one,  too. 

"Oh,  boy!  What  a  pretty  cat!"  Joe  exclaimed. 
"You  see,  I  am  fishing  deeper  than  you,  Elmer." 

Mr.  Smith  cautioned  Joe  about  handling  the  cat 
fish.  "A  wound  from  a  fish  fin  is  very  painful," 
he  explained.  "These  fins  are  the  weapons  with 
which  the  fish  does  his  fighting  when  attacked. 
The  cat  fish  depends  upon  the  large  fins  on  each 
side  and  the  one  on  his  back  to  protect  him  from 
other  fish.  Fins  such  as  these  have  small  saw-like 
teeth  just  like  the  beard  on  a  fish  hook.  The  fin 
can  be  easily  forced  into  the  flesh,  but  these  teeth 
catch  and  tear  when  it  is  pulled  out." 

He  showed  the  boys  how  to  place  the  palm  of 
the  hand  on  the  back  of  the  cat  fish  just  behind 
its  top  fin  and  grasp  the  large  fins  on  each  side 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers.  This  held  the  cat  fish 
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Mr.   Smith   cautions   Elmer   and   Joe   against  diving   into   an 

unknown  pool  in  the  creek.    It  is  just  as  much  fun  to  wade  in 

first  and  see  if  there  are  hazards  before  diving. 

securely  and  caused  it  to  open  its  mouth  when  the 
side  fins  were  pulled  back. 

Each  boy  carried  a  line  on  which  to  string  the 
fish  he  caught.  The  fish  cooperated  nicely,  the 
excitement  ran  high  and  all  three  of  the  fishermen 
were  lucky.  By  noon  their  lines  were  heavy  with 
fish.  They  tied  the  lines  in  the  water  so  that  their 
fish  would  not  die.  Joe  called  to  his  father: 

"Dad,  come  on  back  to  camp.  Elmer  and  I  want 
to  go  swimming  before  we  eat  lunch." 
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"All  right,"  answered  Mr.  Smith.  "Get  ready. 
I'll  bring  my  bag  of  fish  up  there.  I  am  going 
swimming  too.  Wait  for  me." 

In  a  few  minutes  all  three  were  ready  for  swim- 
ming. 

"I'll  race  you,"  Joe  cried. 

And  sure  enough  Joe  plunged  into  the  water. 
Elmer  was  ready  to  dive  in  when  Joe's  father 
stopped  him. 

"Not  so  fast,  boys,"  he  cautioned  them.  "It  is 
unsafe  to  dive  into  a  pool  like  this  before  first 
determining  the  depth  of  the  water.  A  log  could 
have  floated  into  the  pool  and  lodged  under  the 
water.  A  snag  might  be  sticking  up  from  the 
bottom.  It  is  all  right  to  dive  into  a  regular  swim- 
ming pool  in  the  city.  Caretakers  see  that  such 
hazards  are  removed,  but  in  the  creek  or  lake, 
these  hazards  are  likely  to  be  present.  You  must 
always  wade  or  swim  in  and  see  that  the  spot  is 
free  from  these  hazards  before  diving.  And  it 
is  always  best  to  try  your  art  of  swimming  before 
venturing  into  deep  water.  Swimming  in  run- 
ning water  is  different  from  swimming  in  a  bath- 
ing pool.  You  could  be  carried  away  into  the  river 
by  it,  if  you  should  be  unable  to  stay  afloat." 

The  boys  calmed  down,  taking  things  more  slow- 
ly and  remaining  near  Mr.  Smith.  They  found 
him  an  excellent  swimmer  and  he  gave  them  sev- 
eral valuable  points  on  swimming. 
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They  came  out  of  the  creek  just  before  noon. 
While  they  were  dressing,  the  boys  were  discuss- 
ing what  they  had  learned  in  the  Safety  Club  about 
giving  artificial  respiration  or  first  aid  to  a 
drowned  person.  Joe's  father  was  delighted  that 
they  had  learned  so  much  about  it.  He  asked  them 
several  questions  to  test  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  found  them  apt  pupils.  Then  he  said 
to  them,  "Later  on  in  the  day  I  want  you  to  show 
me  how  well  you  can  give  artificial  respiration. 
I  will  tell  you  something  of  its  history  and  we  will 
discuss  the  subject  further." 

All  three  were  very  hungry.  Soon  lunch  was 
ready.  It  was  spread,  picnic  fashion  under  a  big 
tree.  Surely  food  never  tasted  so  good. 

After  lunch  the  boys  found  some  choice  arrow- 
heads. Then  they  discovered  some  mounds  which 
they  liked  to  believe  held  buried  treasures,  but 
having  no  picks  and  shovels,  they  had  to  pass  them 
up  until  another  time. 

The  morning  had  been  a  very  busy  one,  but  the 
excitement  had  subsided  somewhat  and  now  the 
boys  were  sleepy.  All  three  of  the  fishermen  went 
to  sleep  under  a  big  tree,  content  for  the  moment 
to  let  the  fish  and  Indian  ruins  be. 

After  a  while,  Mr.  Smith  awoke  and  called  to 
them:  "Wake  up,  boys!  Let's  have  the  artificial 
respiration  story,  fish  another  hour,  then  go  home. 
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We  will  want  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  these  fish 
for  dinner." 

The  boys  found  the  story  of  artificial  respira- 
tion much  the  same  as  they  had  been  taught  in 
the  Safety  Club.  They  were  glad  to  learn  all  they 
could  about  such  an  important  subject. 

Old  Methods  of  Artificial  Respiration 

Mr.  Smith  began  by  saying:  "Thousands  die  un- 
necessarily each  year  from  drowning,  electric 
shock,  gas,  and  other  causes  because  their  friends 
at  the  place  where  the  accident  occurs  do  not  know 
what  to  do  at  the  time  to  revive  them.  A  long  time 
ago  people  attempted  many  ways  to  revive  their 
friends  when  something  had  caused  them  to  stop 
breathing.  Some  applied  hot  pans,  ashes,  and  hot 
water  bags  made  from  bladders  of  animals.  Some 
placed  their  friends,  who  had  stopped  breathing,  so 
close  to  the  fire  that  they  were  blistered.  They 
were  using  the  heat  method  to  try  to  start  them  to 
breathing  again.  You  know  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  breathe  to  live.  Others  placed  their  friends, 
who  had  stopped  breathing  from  drowning,  in  a 
barrel,  with  the  heads  of  the  barrel  knocked  out, 
and  rolled  them  down  the  hill.  They  thought  this 
would  start  the  patient  to  breathing  again.  In 
some  cases  it  did,  because  the  bumps,  received  by 
the  patient  while  rolling  down  the  hill  in  a  barrel, 
pushed  the  chest  in  and  then  let  it  out  again  so 
that  the  air  was  forced  out  and  fresh  air  allowed  to 
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come  in.  Then  the  method  of  laying  the  patient  on 
his  stomach  across  the  barrel  and  rolling  the  bar- 
rel back  and  forth  was  tried  and  this  seemed  to  do 
more  good.  Different  methods  were  tried  and 
each  caused  someone  to  think  of  a  better  method. 
"Almost  one  hundred  years  ago  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Sylvester  developed  the  method  of  laying 

Wrong!     Out-of-date   methods   of  artificial   respiration  which 

Mr.  Smith  explained  to  Elmer  and  Joe.  For  modern  methods 

see  Pages  248  and  249 


Left,  a  long  time  ago  people  tried  to  revive  their  friends  who 
had  stopped  breathing  by  pumping  air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs 
with  the  old  fire  side  bellows.  Center,  later  they  would  knock 
the  head  out  of  a  barrel,  place  their  friend  in  it  and  roll  him 
down  the  hill.  Right,  still  later  they  rolled  the  patient  on 

a  barrel. 

the  patient  on  his  back,  then  pulling  his  arms  up 
straight  over  his  head,  and  then  bending  his  arms 
and  crossing  the  hands  on  the  chest.  He  would 
press  to  force  the  air  out  of  the  body  so  that  when 
he  again  raised  the  arms,  fresh  air  would  go  into 
the  lungs.  This  is  a  good  method  but  hard  to  do 
exactly  right. 
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"In  1903  Edward  Schaeffeur  found  a  good 
method  that  is  easy  to  use  and  can  be  done  by  one 
person  for  a  long  period  of  time.  This  method  is 
known  as  the  Schaeffeur  Prone  Pressure  Method 
of  Artificial  Respiration.  It  is  the  one  used  by 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  American  Gas  Association, 
and  many  others.  This  is  the  one  I  wish  to  tell 
you  about  now." 

"This  last  way  must  be  the  one  Kennon  told  us 
about  in  the  Safety  Club,"  Joe  said. 

"No  doubt,  it  is,"  his  father  replied. 

"Dad,  I  know  that  it  is  right  to  apply  pressure 
on  the  ribs  and  count  one,  two,  as  you  swing  for- 
ward, then  three,  four  as  you  swing  backward,  but 
I  do  not  understand  exactly  why,"  Joe  said.  "Will 
you  tell  us?" 

"I  am  glad  you  asked  this  question,"  his  father 
answered.  "The  ribs  are  attached  to  the  backbone 
and  extend  toward  the  front  of  the  body,  curving 
up-ward  to  where  they  are  joined  onto  the  breast- 
bone. But  not  all  of  them  are  joined  onto  the 
breastbone.  Some  are  too  short;  the  breastbone 
does  not  extend  down  far  enough.  They  are  the 
ones  you  can  feel  above  your  waistline  in  front. 
They  are  called  the  floating  ribs.  The  ribs  from 
a  cage,  or  roof,  for  the  lungs  and  heart.  Muscles 
are  attached  to  the  ribs  and  cause  them  to  move 
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in  and  out.  These  muscles  are  automatically  con- 
trolled by  nerve  centers  in  the  brain.  So  when 
anything,  like  shock,  gas,  or  drowning  causes  these 
nerves  to  become  temporarily  paralyzed,  the  mus- 
cles cease  to  work,  so  we  must  do  their  work  for 
them  until  such  time  as  they  can  start  to  work 
again  for  themselves.  The  pressure  on  the  pa- 
tient's back  makes  the  space  inside  this  cage 
smaller  and  forces  the  air  out  of  the  lungs.  When 
this  pressure  is  released  the  muscles  pull  the  chest 
back  to  its  usual  size,  and  fresh  air  enters  the  lungs 
to  fill  up  the  space.  Does  that  explain  it?" 

"Yes,"  Joe  replied.    "I  understand  now." 

Mr.  Smith  explained  to  them  that  in  case  of 
drowning,  the  body  of  the  patient  should  be  lifted 
up  about  three  times  to  remove  the  water  from  the 
body  before  giving  artificial  respiration. 

The  boys  then  practiced  how  to  get  astride  the 
patient  and  do  this.  They  took  turn  about  stand- 
ing astride  each  other.  Laying  the  acting  patient 
on  his  stomach,  they  placed  their  hands  under  his 
abdomen  and  lifted  him  up  three  times. 

When  Mr.  Smith  had  finished  his  story  Elmer 
exclaimed,  "Once  more  a  fishing  we  go !" 

After  they  had  fished  all  they  wanted  to,  Joe 
said,  "Dad,  I  will  put  all  of  our  fish  on  the  ice  in 
our  little  refrigerator  here  so  that  they  will  be  nice 
and  fresh  when  we  get  home." 
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"That  will  be  fine,  Joe,"  his  father  said.  "I 
believe  I  will  be  ready  for  some  fish  by  supper  time. 
I  can  just  see  them  now,  the  way  Mother  fries  them, 
a  crisp,  golden  brown !" 

They  arrived  home  before  sunset.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  delighted  that  they  had  so  many  nice  fish  and 
began  preparations  for  supper  at  once. 


SELECT  THE  RIGHT  WORD  OR  PHRASE 

1.  When  going  in  swimming  in  the  creek,  we  should  dive 
in ;  wade  in  first. 

2.  The    Barrel   Method;   Sylvester   Method;    Shaeffeur 
Prone  Pressure  Method  of  artificial  respiration  is  the 
one  used  by  the  Red  Cross. 

3.  When  giving  the  Shaeffeur  Prone  Pressure  Method 
of  artificial  respiration,  place  the  patient  on  his  back ; 

stomach;  side. 

4.  When  getting  in  position  to  give  artificial  respira- 
tion, place  the  hands  on  the  patient's  back  so  that  the 
little  fingers  touch  the  shoulders;  last  ribs;  hips. 

5.  In  giving  artificial  respiration,  the  arms  should  be 
kept  straight;  bent. 

6.  Artificial  respiration  should  be  given  at  the  rate  of 
15  times  per  minute;  60  times  per  minute;  72  times 
per  minute. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Talk  to  your  parents  about  a  fishing  trip  you 
would  like  to  take. 

b.  Get  them  to  tell  you  about  the  fishing  tackle  they 
use. 

c.  Look  through  papers  and  magazines  and  clip  any 
pictures  you  find  of  fish  or  fishing  places. 

d.  Practice  artificial  respiration  with  your  brother, 
sister,  chum,  or  father. 

e.  Ask  your  parents  to  show  you  poison  ivy. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Make  sentences  illustrating  the  meaning  of  the 
New  Words  in  this  lesson  story. 

b.  Tell  what  fishing  supplies  you  have  at  home. 

c.  Tell  why  Mr.  Smith  kept  the  hooks  and  lines  in  a 
box. 

d.  Tell  why  one  should  wade  into  a  pool  in  a  creek 
before  diving  into  it. 

e.  Tell  of  a  fishing  trip  you  have  taken. 

f.  Ask  your  teacher  to  let  the  class  practice  artificial 
respiration. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Give  the  teacher  two  rules  of  safety  to  be  observed 
on  a  fishing  trip.  She  will  write  the  best  rules  on 
the  blackboard.  Copy  them  in  your  scrapbook. 

NEW  WORDS  IN  THE  NEXT  STORY 

Posted — public  notice  that  something  is  reserved  or  pro- 
tected. 

Holdings — the  lands  owned  by  a  person. 

Canteen — a  small  bottle  or  vessel  for  carrying  water. 

Game  Bag — a  .bag  used  by  hunters  to  carry  the  game 
they  kill. 

Bagged — as  game  caught  or  killed  by  hunters. 

Skill — the  power  to  do  something  well. 


A  PLEASANT  DAY  IN  THE  WOODS 
Guns,  Sportsmanship,  and  Safety 

"Gee,  Dad,  I'm  glad  we're  going  hunting  tomor- 
row," Henry  told  his  father  when  he  arrived  home 
one  afternoon.  "Let's  leave  early  in  the  morning !" 

"At  the  crack  of  dawn  we'll  be  in  the  river  bot- 
tom ready  to  begin  some  fancy  shooting,"  his 
father  answered,  joining  in  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

"I  have  never  been  to  the  river  bottom.  I  am 
glad  we're  going  there." 

"It  is  open  hunting  ground  there.  It  is  not 
posted,"  his  father  said. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  being  posted?"  Henry 
wanted  to  know. 

"Owners  of  land  have  a  right  to  post  by  law 
their  holdings,"  answered  Mr.  Jones,  Henry's 
father.  "Such  posting  warns  all  hunters  against 
hunting  on  these  lands  without  permission  of  the 
owner.  In  a  way,  this  is  a  safety  measure  taken 
by  the  land  owner,  to  protect  the  wild  life  on  his 
property. 

"This  will  be  a  good  chance  for  you  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  that  new  rifle,  won't  it?  It  is  a 
small  one,  but  just  the  right  size  for  you  to  learn 
to  shoot." 
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"All  right,  Dad.  Now,  don't  you  think  I'd  better 
get  the  water  canteens  and  first  aid  kit  ready? 
Til  have  everything  in  the  car." 

"Leave  the  guns  in  their  cases  and  don't  forget 
to  put  in  the  snake  bite  kit,"  Mr.  Jones  reminded 
him.  "There  are  lots  of  snakes  in  the  bottom  and 
rattlesnakes  in  the  hills.  It  is  still  early  fall,  you 
know,  and  we  have  had  very  little  cold  weather. 
Many  of  the  poisonous  snakes  have  not  gone  in 
for  the  winter.  We  might  need  the  kit.  You  re- 
member which  one  it  is,  don't  you?  That  special 
one  which  has  only  such  articles  as  are  needed 
to  treat  a  snake  bite." 

"Of  course,  I  remember  it,"  Henry  answered. 
"We  always  take  it  along  with  us  when  we  go 
fishing  or  hunting  in  the  spring,  summer  or  fall." 

"By  the  way,  Henry,  while  we  are  out  tomorrow 
remind  me  to  teach  you  further  how  to  use  that 
kit." 

Henry  and  his  father  were  off  early  the  next 
morning.  Mrs.  Jones  handed  them  a  very  inter- 
esting looking  lunch  basket  as  they  left.  The  car 
took  them  over  the  highway,  country  roads,  and 
finally  narrow  lanes  until  they  came  to  the  river 
bottom.  The  day  was  clear  and  bright.  They  were 
eagerly  anticipating  a  fine  day  in  the  open. 

They  saw  rabbits  and  squirrels  feeding  as  they 
arrived  at  the  hunting  ground. 
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When  the  gun  is  carried  on  the  shoulder  it  should  point  up 

so  that  no  one  can  get  in  front  of  the  barrel.     When  carried 

down,  the  barrel  should  be  pointed  so  that  should  the  gun  go 

off,  the  shot  would  strike  the  ground  about 

three  feet  in  front  of  the  carrier. 

"Load  my  gun  for  me,  Dad,  I  want  to  shoot  that 
rabbit,"  Henry  exclaimed. 

"I  want  you  to  watch  carefully  now,"  his  father 
directed.  "Keep  the  safety  catch  on  at  all  times 
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when  not  shooting  at  something.    It  can  easily  be 
thrown  off  when  it  needs  to  be." 

They  each  took  a  few  shots  at  some  rabbits,  each 
killing  one.  Then  they  decided  to  go  beyond  the 
fence  on  into  the  deeper  woods. 

"How  do  we  get  our  guns  over  the  fence?" 
Henry  asked.  "I  want  to  learn  how  to  do  it  safely 
and  correctly." 

"While  walking,  hold  your  gun  on  your  shoul- 
der, with  the  butt  of  the  gun  pulled  down  so  that 
the  barrel  points  upward  above  the  head  of  any- 
one who  might  be  walking  behind  you,"  his  father 
instructed  him.  "When  you  are  carrying  your  gun 
off  your  shoulder,  always  keep  the  barrel  pointed 
forward  and  downward  so  that  if  the  gun  should 
go  off  accidentally,  the  shot  or  bullet  will  strike 
the  ground  about  three  feet  in  front  of  you.  It  is 
always  safer,  where  possible,  to  walk  beside  the 
person  with  whom  you  are  hunting  rather  than 
behind  or  in  front  of  him. 

"If  you  get  in  the  habit  of  allowing  the  barrel 
of  a  gun  you  are  handling  to  point  toward  anyone 
when  it  is  not  loaded,  you  might  allow  one  that 
is  loaded  to  be  pointed  toward  someone  and  should 
it  go  off,  they  could  be  killed  or  seriously  injured. 
Then  sometimes  we  think  a  gun  is  not  loaded  when 
it  is  loaded.  Many  persons  are  killed  each  year  by 
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guns  which  are  thought  by  those  handling  them 
not  to  be  loaded. 

"Also,  many  hunters  are  accidentally  shot  by 
their  guns  when  climbing  over  or  getting  through 
fences.  The  safety  catch  on  the  gun  should  al- 
ways be  examined  to  see  that  it  is  on  before  climb- 
ing over  a  fence  with  a  gun  or  passing  the  gun 
through  a  fence.  If  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
climb  over  a  fence  and  carry  your  gun,  before 
doing  so,  always  unload  it,  or  see  that  the  safety 
catch  is  on.  In  case  you  are  climbing  through  the 
fence  and  can  pass  your  gun  through,  follow  this 
same  precaution.  Push  the  gun  through  with  the 
barrel  from  you  and  lay  it  on  the  ground.  Never 
get  in  front  of  the  barrel  while  you  are  climbing 
through  the  fence.  After  you  are  through  the 
fence,  pick  the  gun  up  from  the  side,  not  allowing 
the  barrel  to  point  toward  you.  In  all  cases,  never 
allow  the  barrel  of  a  gun  to  point  toward  you  or 
anyone  else. 

"When  someone  hands  the  gun  to  you  after  you 
have  climbed  over  or  through  a  fence,  never  let  the 
barrel  of  the  gun  point  toward  either  of  you. 

"There  are  several  other  things  to  remember 
about  safety  of  a  gun. 

"Never  carry  a  loaded  gun  in  a  car,  wagon  or 
other  vehicle. 

"Never  lay  a  loaded  gun  down  in  a  boat. 
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Desiring  to  get  a  gun  through  a  fence,  we  lay  it  through  with 
the  barrel  forward  and  at  an  angle.  We  then  climb  through  the 
fence  on  the  side  toward  which  the  stock  of  the  gun  is  pointing. 

"Never  lift  a  gun  from  a  boat,  car  or  other 
vehicle  by  the  barrel. 

"Never  set  a  loaded  gun  against  a  tree,  car  or 
anything  where  it  could  fall.  Lay  it  down. 
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We  never  pick  the  gun  up  by  the  end  of  the  barrel  but  approach 

and  pick  it  up  from  the  side,  never  allowing  the 

barrel  to  point  toward  us  or  anyone  else. 

"Before  cleaning  a  gun,  unbreech  it  and  look 
into  the  breech  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no 
charge. 

"After  a  fall  or  a  climb,  or  walking  over  plowed 
ground,  or  any  condition  where  something  can 
have  filled  the  end  of  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  ex- 
amine it  to  see  that  it  is  clear.  If  discharged  when 
the  end  of  the  barrel  is  filled  with  mud  or  water 
the  barrel  is  likely  to  burst. 

"Never  shoot  at  objects  that  you  cannot  see 
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clearly  among  the  trees  or  brush.  These  objects 
may  be  human  beings. 

"When  shooting  at  game,  make  sure  that  no 
house  or  other  buildings  are  in  line  of  your  fire. 

"Keep  ammunition  and  guns  away  from  the  fire 
or  hot  stove. 

"Do  you  have  the  water  canteen?" 

"Yes,"  Henry  replied.  "And  I  see  you  have  the 
snake  bite  kit  with  you.  Let  me  carry  the  game 
bag  awhile." 

"Let's  go  a  bit  farther  into  the  bottom  first, 
then  later  hunt  on  the  hills,"  Mr.  Jones  said. 

Before  long,  they  saw  a  squirrel.  Mr.  Jones 
showed  Henry  how  to  hold  his  rifle  and  how  to 
take  aim  while  shooting  it.  He  explained  that 
squirrels  are  quick  and  you  have  to  notice  care- 
fully or  you  will  miss  them.  Henry  missed  that 
squirrel.  His  father  shot  it.  But  Henry  bagged 
the  next  one.  He  was  very  happy  over  it. 

Mr.  Jones  kept  careful  count  of  all  game  killed. 
When  Henry  asked  why  he  did  this,  he  answered  by 
saying,  "Son,  a  good  hunter  never  attempts  to  bag 
more  game  than  is  allowed  by  the  game  laws  and 
he  does  not  kill  more  than  he  actually  needs,  re- 
gardless of  how  many  are  allowed." 

"Why  do  we  have  game  laws?"  asked  Henry. 

"To  protect  the  game.  A  limit  as  to  the  number 
a  hunter  may  kill  has  been  placed  on  nearly  all 
game,  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  left  to  raise 
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young  ones.  There  are  months  in  the  year,  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  when  hunters  are  not 
allowed  to  hunt  at  all." 

"I  see  now,"  Henry  said,  "that  we  should  play 
fair  in  hunting  as  well  as  all  other  sports." 

"Exactly,"  his  father  answered. 

When  they  had  finished  hunting,  they  returned 
to  the  car,  where  Mr.  Jones  dressed  the  game 
enough  to  keep  it  fresh  while  on  the  trip  back 
home.  The  guns  were  unloaded  and  put  in  their 
cases. 

The  lunch  proved  to  be  even  more  delicious  than 
it  looked. 

While  taking  the  after-lunch  rest,  Henry's 
father  reviewed  with  him  how  to  use  a  snake  bite 
kit.  He  told  Henry  how  to  recognize  poisonous 
snakes. 

Beware  of  Poisonous  Snakes 

"The  poisonous  snakes  of  the  United  States  are 
the  rattle  snake,  cotton  mouth,  copperhead  mocca- 
sins, and  coral  snakes,"  Mr.  Jones  began.  The  moc- 
casin is  found  in  the  lowlands  around  the  creeks 
and  lakes.  The  rattlesnake  lives  principally  in 
the  dry  country  and  in  the  hills  and  mountains. 
Snakes  that  are  poisonous  have  stout  bodies  and 
thin  necks  with  flat  triangular  heads.  The  coral 
*nake  has  black  and  red  bands  that  encircle  his 
body.  Although  it  is  important  to  know  which 
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The  rattlesnake  is  called  the  villain  of  the  plains, 
hills,  and  cactus  country. 

snakes  are  poisonous,  it  is  safer  to  stay  clear  of 
all  varieties  unless  you  know  for  sure  they  are  not 
poisonous.  When  in  a  country  where  there  are 
likely  to  be  snakes,  one  should  always  watch  along 
the  side  of  trails,  in  secluded  brush  spots,  behind 
stones,  and  any  place  where  a  snake  might  coil  up 
and  not  be  easily  seen.  Never  put  the  hands  into 
places  where  snakes  could  be  hidden.  Be  espec- 
ially careful  about  this  when  climbing  up  the  side 
of  hills,  cliffs,  or  over  large  rocks  and  while  pick- 
ing berries. 

"Snake  bites  usually  occur  to  the  feet,  legs, 
hands,  and  arms.  High  top  shoes,  boots  or  heavy 
leggings  should  always  be  worn  when  walking 
where  snakes  are  likely  to  be.  During  the  real 
cold  weather,  snakes  go  into  their  dens  to  keep 
from  freezing,  but  during  spring  they  come  out. 
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In  warm  weather  they  coil  up  in  the  sunshine  or  in 
hidden  places." 

"Don't  you  remember  we  saw  one  on  our  first 
picnic  this  spring!"  Henry  exclaimed.  "Evidently 
he  had  just  come  from  his  den  and  wasn't  yet 
quite  awake,  for  he  paid  no  attention  to  anything 
or  anybody." 

How  to  Treat  a  Snake  Bite 

"If  you  are  ever  bitten  by  a  snake,"  his  father 
told  him,  "lose  no  time  hunting  it  to  see  whether 
it  is  of  the  poisonous  kind.  Don't  take  time  to  kill 
it,  either.  First  aid  treatment  should  be  given  at 
once.  If  you  should  see  the  snake,  unless  you  know 
definitely  it  is  not  poisonous,  do  not  take  chances 
but  treat  the  bite  as  though  the  snake  were  pois- 
onous. 

"It  is  very  dangerous  to  be  bitten  by  one  of  the 
poisonous  snakes,  and  in  many  cases  unless  correct 
first  aid  treatment  is  given  immediately,  death  is 
likely  to  occur  from  the  poison.  This  is  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  so  important  that  a  snakebite  kit  be 
kept  close  by  when  on  an  outing  in  a  country 
where  there  are  poisonous  snakes. 

"The  regular  snakebite  kit,  such  as  ours  here, 
contains  a  disinfectant,  a  tourniquet  to  be  used 
as  a  constricting  band,  a  sterile  knife,  and  a  small 
suction  pump,"  Mr.  Jones  pointed  out  to  Henry, 
as  they  examined  the  kit  and  noticed  each  item. 
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How  Mr.  Jones  taught  Henry  to  use  the  snake  bite  kit.  First 
we  use  the  tourniquet  as  a  constricting  band,  then  the  antiseptic 
sswab,  then  the  knife,  and  then  the  suction  pump.  Stimulant 
to  be  used  only  after  poison  has  been  removed  by  the  treatment. 

"A  dose  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  is  also  in- 
cluded to  give  the  patient  as  a  stimulant,  after 
treatment. 

"The  first  thing  to  do  when  treating  a  snake  bite 
is  to  place  the  tourniquet,  as  a  constricting  band, 
around  the  limb  just  above  where  the  snake  has 
bitten  and  between  this  place  and  the  heart.  Let's 
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pretend  that  you  have  been  bitten  just  above  the 
ankle.  The  tourniquet  should  be  placed  close 
enough  to  the  wound  so  that  the  blood  coming 
from  the  end  of  the  limb  will  flow  out  of  the  wound 
and  wash  out  the  poison.  This  tourniquet  placed 
as  a  constricting  band  should  be  tightened  enough 
so  that  the  blood  will  not  pass  through  the  veins 
to  the  heart  and  carry  the  poison  to  it  from  the 
place  where  the  snake  has  bitten. 

"After  placing  the  tourniquet  around  the  limb, 
the  disinfectant  should  be  placed  on  the  wound  so 
that  germs  can  not  enter  where  the  cuts  are  to  be 
made  to  let  the  blood  flow  out.  Next,  we  should 
take  the  little  sterile  knife  and  cut  the  flesh  length- 
wise with  the  limb  and  through  the  little  holes 
made  by  the  snake's  teeth,  or  fangs.  These  fangs 
are  like  needles,  and  they  make  small  holes  in  the 
flesh  where  the  snake  bites.  By  cutting  the  flesh 
up  and  down  the  limb  about  one-half  inch  each  way 
in  both  of  the  little  holes  and  the  same  depth  as 
these  little  holes,  the  blood  can  be  sucked  out  with 
the  suction  pump.  If  the  poison  reaches  the  heart, 
it  is  dangerous  to  the  patient.  The  wound  should 
be  sucked  with  the  suction  pump  for  at  least  30 
minutes.  The  patient  should  not  be  given  whiskey 
or  any  such  stimulant,  as  this  will  cause  the  heart 
to  beat  faster  and  the  poison  will  travel  toward  the 
heart  more  readily.  If  the  patient  can  not  get  to 
a  doctor  for  several  hours,  the  wound  should  be 
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sucked  with  the  suction  pump  about  fifteen  min- 
utes out  of  each  hour,  and  if  necessary,  the  cuts 
in  the  holes  made  deeper  and  other  cuts  made 
across  the  limb  about  the  wound  and  these  cuts 
sucked  with  the  suction  pump  to  remove  all  the 
poison  that  is  possible. 

"The  constricting  band  around  the  limb  should 
be  kept  tight  at  all  times,  except,  it  should  be 
loosened  a  little  for  about  two  seconds  of  each 
twenty  minutes  so  that  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
will  not  be  prevented  from  going  to  the  end  of  the 
limb." 

"You  have  explained  it  well,  Dad,  and  I  think 
I  understand  it,"  Henry  said.  "I  am  just  wonder- 
ing, though,  what  I  could  do  if  someone  should  be 
bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  and  I  did  not  have  the 
snakebite  kit  along." 

"I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  Son,"  Mr. 
Jones  said.  "If  you  do  not  have  a  regular  snake- 
bite kit  and  someone  is  bitten  by  a  poisonous 
snake,  then  use  a  handkerchief,  strap,  rope,  belt, 
suspender,  or  anything  to  tie  around  the  limb 
above  the  wound.  Tie  one  knot  and  then  place  a 
stick  on  it  and  tie  another  knot  over  the  stick  and 
twist.  This  will  serve  as  a  constricting  band  to 
hold  the  blood  from  traveling  through  the  veins 
to  the  heart.  Cut  the  holes  made  by  the  snake's 
fangs  with  a  knife,  razor  blade,  or  any  sharp  in- 
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strument.  You  can  then  press  the  blood  out  with 
your  fingers  or  use  some  other  method  of  getting 
it  out  of  the  wound.  This  will  wash  the  poison 
out. 

"One  method  used  is  to  put  a  piece  of  burning 
paper  in  a  bottle.  When  the  bottle  mouth  has  been 
applied  tightly  to  the  places  that  have  been  cut, 
this  will  make  a  suction.  Some  have  said  to  suck 
the  blood  out  with  the  mouth.  This  is  very  dan- 
gerous, however,  as  the  poison  is  likely  to  get  into 
any  tender  place  in  the  mouth  and  poison  the  per- 
son who  is  sucking  the  poison.  But  the  best  rule 
is  to  never  be  without  your  snakebite  kit  when 
there  is  a  possibility  of  being  bitten  by  a  poisonous 
snake." 

"You  said  it!"  Henry  exclaimed. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Jones'  story  was  completed,  the 
long  shadows  cast  by  the  trees  warned  them  it  was 
time  for  them  to  be  returning  home.  A  boy  and 
his  dad  had  enjoyed  a  happy  day  together.  They 
had  learned  of  nature,  sportsmanship,  and  safety. 

Can  You  Tell? 

1.  How  a  gun  should  be  carried  on  the  shoulder. 

2.  How  a  gun  should  be  carried  when  game  is  expected 
any  second. 

3.  How  to  safely  get  a  gun  through  a  wire  fence. 

4.  How  to  get  over  a  rail  fence  with  a  gun. 

5.  How  to  prevent  snake  bite. 

6.  How  to  treat  a  snake  bite. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Ask  your  father  to  explain  the  game  laws  to  you. 

b.  Ask  him  to  show  you  how  he  gets  over  a  fence 
while  he  is  hunting.    Does  he  do  it  the  safe  way? 

c.  Ask  your  parents  if  they  know  what  to  do  in  case 
of  a  snake  bite. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Study  the  illustrations.    Then  dramatize  the  cor- 
rect way  to  get  over  or  through  a  fence  when 
carrying  a  gun. 

b.  Ask  the  teacher  to  explain  a  snakebite  kit  to  you. 

c.  Describe  a  poisonous  snake. 

d.  Tell  why  it  is  not  safe  to  carry  a  gun  on  your 
shoulder  pointing  backward   without   the   safety 
catch  on. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Tell  four  rules  of  safety  to  be  observed  while  on  a 
hunting  trip.    Copy  them  in  your  scrapbook. 

b.  Paste  a  picture  of  a  snakebite  kit  in  your  scrap 
book. 

SOME  OF  THE  WORDS  USED  IN  THE  NEXT  STORY 

Beach — that  part  of  the  seashore  which  is  washed  by  the 

waves. 

Ointment — a  soft  preparation  for  applying  to  the  skin. 
Undertow — the  backward  flow  of  the  water  below  the 

surface  caused  from  waves  .breaking  on  a  beach. 
Remedy — something  that  cures  or  gives  relief. 


OFF  TO  THE  SEASHORE 

"I  like  to  take  you  children  to  the  seashore  when 
your  father  can  be  with  us,"  Mary's  mother  said. 
He  enjoys  it  as  much  as  you  and  Bill." 

"I  believe  I  like  the  seashore  more  than  any 
place,"  Mary  rambled  on  excitedly.  "I  like  to  play 
in  the  sand  near  the  edge  of  the  water.  I  like  for 
the  waves  to  wash  over  my  feet,  and  sometimes 
when  they  wash  away  my  sand  castle,  I  pretend  I 
am  angry." 

"Yes,  and  let's  not  forget  to  take  along  a  big 
umbrella  or  something  else  for  shade  while  you 
are  playing  in  the  sand,"  Mrs.  Martin  cautioned 
Mary.  "Too  long  in  the  sunshine  there  will  blister 
you  unless  you  have  a  good  soothing  oil  spread 
on  the  exposed  parts  of  your  body." 

"I  remember  I  got  blistered  badly  one  time.  But 
last  year  I  rubbed  olive  oil  on  my  skin,"  Mary  said. 
"After  a  few  visits  to  the  beach  I  got  a  good  sun 
tan,  and  then  I  did  not  have  to  use  so  much  oil  or 
lotion." 

"Your  father  failed  to  put  any  protection  on  his 
shoulders  last  year.  He  lay  down  on  the  sand  in 
the  shade  of  the  car.  While  he  slept,  the  sunshine 
reached  him  and  he  was  badly  blistered." 

"I  felt  sorry  for  Daddy,  but  he  did  look  so  red 
and  funny!"  Mary  laughed. 
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"Sunburn  can  be  very  painful,"  her  mother  con- 
tinued, "and  it  sometimes  causes  people  to  have  a 
fever.  Then  all  the  fun  of  the  seashore  is  spoiled." 

"Oh,  Mother,  just  think  we  will  be  going  bathing 
this  evening!  Won't  the  seashore  be  cool  and 
pleasant  after  these  hot  days  here  in  the  city." 

"Yes,  it  will  be  delightful  to  go  into  the  water 
just  before  sundown.  Later,  the  moon  will  be  up, 
and  since  it  is  a  full  moon,  it  will  give  a  bright 
light.  You  children  will  play  on  the  sands,  and 
your  father  and  I  will  rest  and  talk.  The  beach 
and  ocean  are  very  beautiful  in  the  moonlight.  We 
can  also  have  another  swim  in  the  morning  before 
the  sun  is  too  hot." 

Bill  and  his  father  came  home  and  were  equally 
as  excited  over  plans  for  the  trip  to  the  seashore. 
Mary  helped  her  mother  pack  the  dinner  basket. 
It  was  soon  filled  with  delicious  things  which  they 
all  liked.  Bill  put  the  water  bottle,  first  aid  kit, 
the  folding  chairs  and  table,  and  handbags,  into 
the  trunk  of  the  automobile.  When  everyone  was 
ready  to  go,  they  got  into  the  car  and  started, 
happy  as  four  children  off  on  a  holiday. 

The  drive  to  the  seashore  was  a  pleasant  one. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  beach  the  children  could 
hardly  wait  to  wade  in  the  cooling  water.  Bathing 
suits  were  donned  hurriedly  and  in  they  went. 
They  lay  down  on  the  sand  and  let  the  little  waves 
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Because  they  knew  safety  and  first  aid,  Bill  and  his  family 
spent  a  happy  day  at  the  seashore. 

cool  their  feet  and  arms.  No  one  wanted  to  swim 
just  yet.  Bill  and  his  father  played  handball  and 
Mary  and  her  mother  built  castles  in  the  sand. 

"Now,  let's  swim,  Bill,"  Mary  called. 

As  they  started  into  the  deeper  water  Bill  said, 
"Don't  go  too  far  out,  Mary.  There  may  be  sand 
pockets  or  holes  where  you  step.  Sometimes  these 
holes  are  deep  enough  to  cause  the  water  to  be 
over  your  head.  Watch  out  for  them.  Stepping 
in  them  unexpectedly  is  dangerous." 

"And,  Bill,  you  must  remember  to  watch  the 
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pull  of  the  undertow.  It  can  be  very  strong  and 
dangerous,"  his  father  cautioned.  "It  can  carry 
you  farther  out  than  you  realize.  An  undertow 
is  hard  to  swim  against.  All  of  you  stay  close  to 
shore  until  I  test  the  depth  of  the  water." 

Bill  taught  Mary  how  to  ride  the  waves  and  to 
dive  under  them. 

"This  is  fun !"  Mary  cried. 

"Look  out,  Bill,"  Mrs.  Martin  called,  but  not 
quickly  enough  for  Bill  to  dodge  the  tall  wave. 
It  hit  him  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  carried  him 
along  toward  the  shore  for  some  distance.  Mary 
laughed  and  laughed.  Bill  did  look  funny,  pro- 
pelled by  the  big  wave  and  trying  wildly  to  keep 
it  from  getting  the  best  of  him. 

"Mary,"  her  mother  called,  "let's  go  ashore  and 
have  supper  ready  when  Bill  and  Father  come  in." 

"Oh,  yes,  let's,"  Mary  agreed.  "Bill,  you  and 
Father  go  for  one  more  swim,  then  hurry  into 
shore." 

A  few  minutes  later  Bill  and  Mr.  Martin  dashed 
back  to  the  shore,  famished  and  ready  for  the  de- 
licious picnic  supper  awaiting  them. 

"I'm  hungry !  Let's  eat !"  Bill  exclaimed. 

"Not  until  we've  had  a  few  minutes  rest,"  his 
mother  said. 

After  the  rest,  they  turned  on  the  headlights  of 
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the  car  so  that  there  was  a  good  light  on  the  table, 
and  the  feast  began. 

"That  food  disappeared  almost  as  if  by  magic !" 
Bill  exclaimed,  as  he  ate  the  last  crumb  of  his 
mother's  delicious  cake. 

After  more  playing,  the  family  prepared  for  bed, 
and  soon  all  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  songs  of  the 
wind  and  waves. 

Bill  and  Mary  were  awake  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. They  did  not  want  to  miss  any  of  the  fun 
they  could  be  having. 

"Hurry,  Mother!  Hurry,  Father,"  Mary  called. 
"Get  on  your  bathing  suits  and  let's  go  in  early." 

"The  tide  is  coming  in!"  Bill  exclaimed.  "Do 
you  know  w^hat  causes  the  tide  to  come  and  go, 
Mary?" 

"No,"  Mary  answered.  "-Remind  me  to  have  you 
tell  me  about  it  sometime,  Bill,  but  now  let's  just 
have  fun  watching  it !" 

The  children  loved  to  see  the  pretty  waves  break- 
ing in  the  early  morning  light.  They  picked  up  bits 
of  sea  weed  and  shells  and  imagined  that  these 
came  from  far  out  at  sea. 

By  this  time  their  parents  had  joined  them  and 
soon  they  were  all  laughing  and  riding  the  waves. 

Suddenly  Bill  cried  out,  "Something  has  bit  me 
on  the  leg.  It  stings !" 
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"It  might  have  been  a  jelly  fish.  Come  ashore 
quickly,"  his  father  called. 

Mr.  Martin  gently  washed  the  wound  thorough- 
ly with  water  to  remove  all  of  the  fluid  left  by  the 
jelly  fish,  for  that  was  what  had  stung  Bill.  Mary 
hurried  to  the  car  to  get  the  first  aid  kit.  They 
applied  a  burn  ointment  to  the  wound.  Soon  the 
burning  sting  had  ceased  and  Bill  went  back  to 
finish  his  swim. 

They  had  fun  cooking  breakfast  on  the  shore. 
Bill  and  his  father  were  the  cooks  this  time,  and 
good  ones,  too.  After  breakfast  they  packed  the 
car  and  set  out  for  home. 

"Didn't  we  have  a  good  time !"  Mary  exclaimed. 
"When  can  we  come  again,  Mother?  Let's  come 
every  week  all  this  summer.  How  is  your  jelly 
fish  sting,  Bill?" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  so  many  subjects  in  one 
breath?"  Bill  smiled.  "Mary,  you  must  talk  slower 
and  about  one  thing  at  a  time.  My  sting  isn't  a 
sting  any  more.  Thanks  to  our  father  being  good 
at  first  aid." 

"A  good  many  subjects  in  that  breath,  if  I  am 
a  judge !"  his  father  teased.  "That  sting,  however, 
is  one  subject  I  should  like  to  tell  you  more  about. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  why  and  how  the  jelly 
fish  stings  when  it  touches  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Father,"  Bill  answered.  "Will  you  tell 
us  the  story,  as  we  ride  home?" 
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"Delighted  to  have  an  audience,"  Mr.  Martin 
bowed  to  his  eager  listeners. 

Why  the  Jelly  fish  Stings 

"A  jelly  fish  is  a  sea  animal  which,  when  cast 
upon  the  sand  of  the  beech,  seems  only  a  mass  of 
jelly,"  Bill's  father  told  them.  "The  commonest 
kind,  and  there  are  numerous  different  types,  con- 
sists of  a  round  dish  of  jelly,  called  the  umbrella. 
This  umbrella  is  often  fringed  with  long  tenacles 
or  arms,  and  from  these  arms  hang  tiny  feeding 
organs. 

"There  are  several  kinds,  or  family  types,  of 
jelly  fish.  Some  families  live  together  in  one  big 
mass.  But  other  families  break  up,  or  apart,  when 
the  young  ones  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  float  off  or  swim  off,  to  form  a  family  of  their 


own." 


"But,  Father,  if  these  little  fish  are  so  soft,  how 
do  they  swim  alone?"  Bill  asked. 

"By  drawing  up  his  body,  or  contracting,  then 
expanding,  or  stretching  out  again,  the  jelly  fish 
moves  freely  about  in  the  water,"  explained  Mr. 
Martin.  "But  more  often  he  is  moved  about  by  the 


waves." 


"How  does  the  big  family  move  about?"  Mary 
wanted  to  know. 
"These  large  families  usually  remain  near  one 
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location  and  live  there,  except  when  a  member 
breaks  off  to  swim  away,"  her  father  said.  "These 
families,  or  communities,  are  better  organized 
than  ants  or  bees.  They  work  together  like  a  fac- 
tory. There  are  jelly  fish  in  the  mass,  which  move 
or  push  the  whole  colony  along.  They  do  this  by 
taking  in  water,  then  contracting  and  quirting  it 
out;  and  in  that  way  row  the  living  city  about, 
Then  there  are  others  which  guard  the  colony,  or 
fight  off  enemies.  There  are  members  which  pro- 
duce eggs,  and  finally  there  are  those  which  collect 
the  food,  digest  it,  and  then  pass  the  nourishment 
from  end  to  end  of  the  entire  body  of  many  indi- 
viduals in  one." 

"But  Father,  how  do  they  get  their  food,  and 
what  do  they  eat?"  Bill  inquired. 

"Bill,  that  is  where  our  real  interest  in  the  jelly 
fish  comes  in,"  his  father  answered,  "because  they 
catch,  or  kill  their  food,  by  stinging  it." 

"How  do  they  do  this,  Father?  I  am  interested." 

"I  shall  first  describe  the  make-up,  or  body  of 
a  jelly  fish,  Bill,  and  that  will  better  let  you  un- 
derstand how  or  why  they  sting. 

"There  are  some  jelly  fish  that  look  like  flowers; 
some  resemble  the  daisy,  or  dahlia.  These  have 
all  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  rainbow  in  them. 
These  colorings  attract  food  to  them.  But  whether 
it  is  a  family  or  a  single  swimming  jelly  fish,  its 
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numerous  arms,  or  tentacles,  that  float  out  like 
tiny  threads  about  it,  have  little  openings  in  them 
from  which  the  jelly  fish  throws  out  poisonous 
chemicals,  or  tiny  barbs,  that  explode  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  another  object.  These  tiny 
barbs  are  thrown  out  every  time  the  arm  is 
touched.  This  chemical  burns.  That  is  why  it 
stings  when  we  are  struck  by  a  jelly  fish.  This 
chemical  paralyzes  the  victim  that  the  jelly  fish 
eats.  In  this  way  the  jelly  fish  clings  to  its  food 
until  it  digests  it,  if  the  object  is  not  strong  enough 
to  pull  away  from  it.  They  eat  various  food,  in- 
cluding fish,  found  in  the  sea." 

"Father,  why  did  Bill  get  away  from  the  one 
that  stung  him?"  Mary  asked. 

"Because,  Mary,  Bill  was  the  stronger.  You  see 
it  must  have  been  a  single  swimming  one  that 
struck  Bill's  leg.  He  must  have  been  touched  by 
only  one  arm,  since  there  was  a  small  space  stung. 
It  might  have  been  a  Portuguese  man-of-war  that 
stung  him." 

"What  is  that,  Father?  I  thought  a  man-of-war 
was  a  battleship." 

"Mary,  a  man-of-war  jelly  fish  is  a  thing  of 
beautiful  colors.  It  is  kept  at  the  water  surface 
by  a  float,  like  a  beautifully  colored  sack,  eight  or 
ten  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide.  It  has  sting- 
ing tenacles,  many  feet  long  streaming  along  in 
the  water." 
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"Are  all  of  these  stinging  jelly  fish  that  large?" 
asked  Bill. 

"Oh,  no.  The  young  ones  are  smaller.  It  takes 
about  two  years  for  a  jelly  fish  to  get  grown,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Martin.  "And  the  jelly  fish  has  a  very 
peculiar  way  of  digesting  its  food.  Some  of  its 
prey  sticks  to  its  body  and  is  gradually  carried, 
or  pushed  along  toward  its  tiny  slit-like  mouth, 
by  the  movements  of  its  body.  We  will  look  up 
the  story  of  jelly  fish  in  our  books  when  we  get 
home.  We  will  learn  how  jelly  fish  eat." 

"Explain  the  best  way  to  relieve  a  sting  by  a 
jelly  fish,  Father,"  Bill  requested. 

"The  sting  is  really  a  burn  caused  by  the  chem- 
ical in  the  poison  thrown  off  by  the  tentacles. 
When  you  receive  a  sting,  wash  the  place  gently, 
as  I  did  for  your  sting,  to  remove  as  much  of  this 
chemical  as  possible,  then  apply  a  burn  ointment. 
If  it  is  a  severe  sting,  you  should  go  to  a  doctor 
at  once.  Luckily  yours  was  not  a  bad  one.  Remem- 
ber to  never  rub  the  stung  place  with  sand.  This 
will  only  irritate  the  skin  and  make  the  injury 


worse." 


"I  think  I  should  like  to  find  pictures  of  jelly 
fish,"  Mary  said. 

"You  may  do  that  by  looking  in  reference 
books,"  replied  Mrs.  Martin.  "But  here  we  are  at 
home.  We  have  had  a  pleasant  outing  but  I  am 
always  glad  to  get  back  home  again." 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Ask  your  parents  to  help  you  find  pictures  of  the 
ocean  or  beaches.    Bring  them  to  school. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Tell  of  a  trip  you  may  have  taken  to  the  seashore. 

b.  Ask  the  teacher  to  tell  you  of  a  good  oil  to  prevent 
sunburn,  and  the  name  of  a  good  ointment  to  heal 
blisters. 

c.  Tell  two  rules  of  safety  you  think  should  be  ob- 
served on  a  trip  to  the  seashore. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Paste  in  your  notebook  the  pictures  you  brought 
to  class. 

b.  Copy  in  your  notebook  the  names  of  the  oil  and 
ointment  your  teacher  gave  you. 

c.  Copy    in    your    notebook   the    safety    rules    your 
teacher  put  on  the  blackboard. 


SOME  OF  THE  WORDS  USED  IN  THE  NEXT  STORY 

Blast — a  quick  blowing ;  a  sharp  noise. 
Dispenser — a  container  that  distributes;  give  out  some- 
thing. 

Insert — to  place  inside  a  hole  or  space. 
Conveyance — any  vehicle  for  traveling. 


BY  TRAIN  TO  THE  BIG  CITY 

Several  months  ago  Betty  and  her  mother  had 
been  invited  to  visit  her  Aunt  Susan  who  lived  in 
the  city.  Upon  Aunt  Susan's  visit  to  the  Black 
home  last  summer,  she  had  met  Betty's  good 
friend  Carolyn,  and  had  enjoyed  seeing  the  two 
girls  so  happy  together.  When  the  invitation 
came,  it  included  Carolyn,  also.  The  children  had 
talked  of  the  trip  for  weeks — and  now,  tomorrow, 
they  were  going. 

"We  will  drive  by  for  you  on  our  way  to  the 
train,"  Betty  said.  "Father  is  getting  our  tickets 
today.  If  only  tomorrow  will  hurry  and  come!" 


It  was  almost  time  for  the  train  to  arrive  when 
Betty's  father  drove  the  car  up  to  the  station  next 
morning.  The  girls  were  very  excited  and  glad 
to  be  going  away.  They  got  out  and  went  into  the 
waiting  room. 

"The  train  is  coming.  I  hear  the  whistle,"  said 
Carolyn.  "Hurry !" 

"Wait  for  us,"  laughed  Betty.  "We  must  say 
goodbye  to  Father." 

"All  aboard,"  called  the  conductor.  "Watch 
your  steps,  girls.  Hold  to  the  hand  rail  and  face 
forward  while  getting  on  and  off  the  train." 
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Carolyn  and  Betty  found  seats  facing  the  one 
chosen  by  Betty's  mother.  Soon  they  were  set- 
tled, if  two  girls,  as  excited  as  these  two,  could  be 
settled. 

"Isn't  it  fun  to  ride  the  train!"  Betty  shrieked. 

"I  have  ridden  the  train  only  once  before,  and 
that  was  when  I  was  five,"  Carolyn  said.  "I  like 
this  better  than  going  in  the  car." 

"Keep  your  arms  and  hands  inside  the  coach, 
Betty,"  Mrs.  Black  said,  as  Betty  held  her  hand 
out  to  see  how  strong  the  wind  blew  against  it. 

"And  keep  your  feet  out  of  the  aisle,  Carolyn, 
someone  might  stumble  over  them." 

Carolyn  was  interested  in  knowing  everything 
strange  about  the  train.  She  asked  about  the 
cords  above  their  heads. 

Mrs.  Black  explained,  "They  are  signal  cords, 
and  are  used  to  signal  the  engineer.  The  conduc- 
tor has  charge  of  the  train.  He  may  want  it  to 
stop  or  go  slower.  He  signals  the  engineer  by 
pulling  the  cord  a  certain  number  of  times.  The 
engineer  understands  the  signals.  He  answers 
them  by  different  blasts  of  the  whistle." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  laughed  Carolyn.  "It  is  a  train  tele- 
graph system." 

"Mother,  why  is  the  train  stopping  here?"  asked 
Betty,  a  short  while  later.  "There  is  no  town  here." 

"The  engineer  must  be  obeying  some  traffic  sig- 
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nal  along  the  track.  He  knows  these  signals  are 
for  his  safety  as  well  as  ours.  These  signals  along 
the  tracks  are  necessary.  So  are  the  ones  along 
our  highways." 

"I  want  a  drink  of  water,"  Carolyn  said. 

"All  right,  take  one  of  these  paper  drinking  cups 
that  I  brought,"  said  Mrs.  Black.  "Or,,  if  you  pre- 
fer, you  and  Carolyn  may  each  put  a  penny  in  the 
dispenser.  It  has  paper  drinking  cups  in  it,  and 
is  located  near  the  water  fountain  at  the  end  of 
the  coach.  Read  the  directions  before  you  insert 
your  penny.  Not  so  fast,  Betty.  Walk  carefully 
while  going  down  the  aisle." 

When  they  came  back  to  their  seat,  Betty  asked: 
"Mother,  why  is  the  aisle  covered  with  that  kind 
of  matting?" 

"It  has  a  safety  tread  in  it  to  prevent  falling  and 
slipping,"  her  mother  explained.  "A  floor  cover- 
ing like  that  should  be  used  in  all  public  convey- 


ances." 


The  girls  learned  many  interesting  things  about 
the  train.  The  scenery  along  the  way  was  beau- 
tiful. The  trip  seemed  very  short  and  pleasant. 
They  arrived  at  the  station  in  the  big  city  about 
eleven  o'clock  that  morning.  Betty's  Aunt  Susan 
was  waiting  for  them.  They  were  so  glad  to  see 
her.  She  was  delighted  to  have  them  come  to 
visit  her. 
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Aunt  Susan  always  planned  interesting  things 
to  do  and  she  was  not  long  telling  one  of  the  ex- 
citing plans. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  does  the  engineer  of  the  train  blow  the  whistle 
when  the  train  is  coming  into  the  station?   Why  does 
he  ring  the  bell  when  he  gets  ready  to  start  out  from 
the  station? 

2.  What  would  you  do  should  a  fire  break  out  while  you 
were  in  a  theatre? 

3.  Why  should  you  follow  the  directions  given  by  the 
attendant  at  the  entrance  to  an  elevator  when  you 
are  getting  off  or  into  it? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Find  a  picture  of  a  train;  a  downtown  street,  in 
a  city,  or  an  elevated  railway.  Bring  them  to 
class. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Tell  of  a  trip  on  a  train  that  you  have  taken, 
b.  Ask  the  teacher  to  explain  why  it  is  necessary 
to  have  policemen  on  the  street  corners  downtown 
when  there  were  signal  lights  there,  too. 

c.  Ask  your  teacher  to  explain  why  paper  cups  are 
used  on  the  train. 

d.  Give  three  rules  of  safety  observed  in  the  story. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Paste  in  your  notebook  the  pictures  you  brought 
to  the  class. 

b.  Copy  in  your  notebook  the  safety  rules  written 
on  the  blackboard. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  CITY  PARK 

Betty's  Aunt  Susan  lived  in  a  six-room  apart- 
ment. This  apartment  was  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  a  large  apartment  house.  There  was  no  yard 
in  which  Carolyn  and  Betty  could  play.  The  girls 
missed  their  yards  and  flower  gardens.  But  Aunt 
Susan  had  lots  of  flowers  on  her  sun  porch.  These 
were  mostly  hot-house  plants.  Betty  thought  they 
were  very  beautiful.  After  a  couple  of  days'  stay 
at  Aunt  Susan's  house,  she  said  to  her  aunt: 

"Aunt  Susan,  where  do  the  children  play  in  a 
big  city  like  this? 

"This  city  provides  large  parks  for  them,  Betty. 
Maud  is  going  to  take  you  to  one  of  the  parks  to- 
day. This  park  has  a  large  swimming  pool  in  it. 
You  will  need  your  bathing  suit  to  go  in  swim- 
ming." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  fine!"  Betty  exclaimed. 

"And  I  do  like  swimming,"  Carolyn  said. 

It  was  a  big  park.  There  were  trees,  under  which 
were  seats  and  tables.  There  were  tennis  courts, 
for  the  larger  folks,  and  all  kinds  of  playground 
equipment  for  the  smaller  children.  There  were 
numerous  sand  beds.  Beautiful  beds  of  flowers 
bordered  the  walks  through  the  park. 

"I  see  ladies  dressed  in  white  wherever  there  are 
children  playing,"  observed  Betty.  "Who  are  they, 
Maud?" 

316 
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"They  are  supervisors.  Their  business  is  to  su- 
pervise all  games,  direct  all  play  of  the  children, 
and  see  that  all  rules  of  safety  and  health  are 
obeyed.  They  are  paid  by  the  city  to  do  this  work. 
Would  you  like  to  play  here  in  the  park  for 
awhile?" 

"Yes,  we  would,"  Betty  answered. 
After  a  few  moments  play,  Carolyn  observed, 
"I  like  playing  here.  The  ladies  are  so  kind,  and 
you  feel  so  safe  while  playing.  Somehow  you  feel 
that  no  one  will  do  the  wrong  thing  and  cause  an 
accident." 

"Well,  sometimes,  someone  is  hurt,  but  the  su- 
pervisors are  trained  to  direct  children's  activities, 
and    they    are    very    watchful,"    replied    Maud. 
"Now  we  are  going  to  the  swimming  pool." 
"More  fun!"  Betty  said. 

They  got  their  tickets  and  went  into  the  bath 
house.  Each  girl  was  given  towels  and  a  flat  pin 
with  a  number  on  it.  The  number  on  the  pin  was 
the  number  of  their  locker.  They  put  on  their 
bathing  suits  and  left  their  clothes  in  the  locker. 
As  they  started  to  the  pool,  each  walked  under 
a  shower  sprayer,  and  waded  through  a  shallow 
pool  of  water.  Maud  explained  to  Betty  and 
Carolyn  that  the  shower  and  foot  bath  was  a 
safety  precaution  by  the  Health  Department  of 
the  city.  The  water  in  the  shallow  pool  had  a  chem- 
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ical  in  it  to  protect  the  people  against  foot  dis- 
ease. 

There  were  life  guards,  dressed  in  white  suits, 
stationed  at  various  points  near  the  swimmers. 
Some  of  the  guards  were  sitting  near  the  diving 
boards  to  see  that  no  one  was  injured.  Others  were 
near  the  floats  and  tops  on  which  the  people  played 
or  from  which  they  dived  into  the  water.  Still 
others  sat  near  the  pool  where  the  children  played 
in  the  different  depths  of  water. 

"What  are  those  numbers  on  the  edge  of  the 
pool  for?"  asked  Betty,  after  they  had  entered 
the  pool. 

"They  tell  you  the  depth  of  the  water,"  Maud 
answered.  "And  these  ropes  stretched  across  the 
pool  are  a  safety  warning  and  indicating  the  di- 
visions of  the  depths.  Of  course,  the  bottom  of 
the  pool  is  sloped  gradually.  Only  expert  swim- 
mers are  permitted  to  go  into  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  pool." 

"How  blue  the  water  is !"  Carolyn  exclaimed. 

"It  is  bluer  than  ordinary  water  because  of  the 
chemical  that  has  been  put  into  it  by  the  author- 
ities in  charge  of  the  pool,"  Maud  explained.  "This 
chemical  helps  to  purify  the  water.  But  thought- 
ful persons  do  not  spit  in  the  water.  They  use 
the  scum  gutter  along  the  sides  of  the  pool  for 
spitting.  Anyone  suffering  from  cold  should  not 
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be  allowed  to  enter  the  pool  for  such  practice 
would  endanger, the  health  of  the  others." 

All  three  of  the  girls  were  good  swimmers. 
Betty  showed  the  other  two  some  new  strokes. 
Carolyn  made  several  pretty  dives.  Maud  was 
the  winner  in  a  speed  contest  between  the  three. 
They  had  a  very  pleasant  time. 

When  it  was  time  to  leave  the  pool,  they  once 
more  waded  through  the  foot  pool.  When  they 
came  to  the  shower,  they  took  a  good  shower  bath. 
Maud  called  the  girl  in  charge  of  the  lockers  to 
come  and  unlock  their  locker  doors.  Soon,  they 
were  outside  of  the  bath  house. 

"Come,  I  want  you  to  see  the  zoo.  It  is  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  park." 

The  zoo  was  a  very  large  one  and  there  were 
many  kinds  of  animals,  birds,  wild  fowl,  and 
chickens  in  it.  Betty  liked  to  watch  the  bears 
playing.  Carolyn  was  interested  in  the  baby  lions 
and  the  elephants. 

"Maud,  why  is  there  a  wire  netting  or  guard 
rail  in  front  of  all  the  cages?"  asked  Betty. 

"Those  guard  rails  and  wire  fences  are  safety 
precautions.  They  serve  two  purposes.  They 
protect  you  from  injury  by  the  animals  by  keep- 
ing you  at  a  safe  distance.  And  they  protect  the 
animals  from  being  hurt  by  the  people.  Animals 
cannot  eat  everything  that  human  beings  can  eat. 
If  thoughtless  people  got  within  reach  of  the  cages, 
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they  might  feed  the  animals  something  that  would 
make  them  sick." 

"Would  you  like  to  watch  the  little  bears 
awhile?"  asked  Maud. 

"Yes,"  answered  Betty.  "See  that  little  bear 
push  that  stone  away  from  him.  Why  does  he  do 
it,  Maud?" 

"He  wishes  to  get  beyond  it.  He  pushes  it  away 
from  him  in  order  not  to  hurt  his  paws.  That  is 
a  safety  precaution  bears  take  to  protect  them- 
selves. They  never  pull  a  stone  toward  them." 

"How  smart  they  are !"  remarked  Betty.  "We 
could  learn  something  from  them." 

Just  then  the  zoo  attendant,  who  was  standing 
nearby,  spoke  to  the  girls. 

"Good  morning,  girls.  If  you  wish  to  hear  more 
about  the  native  sense  of  animals  from  the  safety 
angle,  come  here  at  one  o'clock.  I  give  a  lecture 
about  it  at  that  time." 

"Thank  you.  We  shall  be  glad  to  come,"  said 
Maud. 

A  Talk  by  the  Zoo  Attendant 

One  o'clock  came.  The  girls  were  at  the  park 
zoo.  The  attendant  was  speaking. 

"I  shall  tell  you  about  some  safety  practices  and 
protections  of  the  little  folk  who  live  here  in  our 
zoo.  Fm  sure  you  know  that  the  bear  pushes  ob- 
jects away  from  him  so  that  they  will  not  injure 
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his  toe  nails.  Toe  nails  are  important  weapons 
of  defense  for  a  bear.  But  I  wonder  if  you  know 
that  the  small  mouthed  black  bass,  like  this  one 
here  in  the  glass  case,  always  turns  a  minnow 
around  in  his  mouth  before  swallowing  it.  Why? 
He  has  learned  it  is  easier  to  swallow  a  fish  with 
the  scales  turning  backward,  the  way  they  grow. 

"When  the  little  bob-white  baby  bird  wants  to 
hide,  he  often  rolls  over  on  his  back  and  covers 
himself  with  a  leaf  held  in  position  by  his  feet  or 
bill.  When  the  bob- white  family  is  roosting  on  the 
ground,  they  often  form  a  circle  with  their  heads 
outward,  their  breast-feathers  blending  in  a  per- 
fect curve  all  the  way  around.  Thus  they  can  see 
danger  approaching  from  every  direction.  They 
pack  their  eggs  in  the  nest  with  the  small  end 
downward.  This  saves  space. 

"Did  you  know  that  Nature  has  taken  safety 
precautions  to  protect  birds'  eggs?  Nature  not 
only  protects  eggs  by  coloring  but  it  also  shapes 
them  to  better  suit  the  place  in  which  they  must 
hatch.  If  the  bird  is  one  that  builds  a  deep  nest, 
her  eggs  are  oval  or  round.  But  if  the  bird  is  one 
that  lays  her  eggs  on  the  ground  without  making 
a  good  nest,  her  eggs  are  round  at  one  end  and 
pointed  at  the  other.  This  lets  the  eggs  roll  in 
a  circle  if  disturbed  or  blown  by  the  wind. 

"Did  you  know  that  birds  can,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, breathe  air  through  broken  bones?  They 
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The  Opossum's  safety  is  out  of  date.     It  still  protects  him, 
however,  from  the  animals  of  the  wild. 

require  more  fresh  air  than  any  animal.  That  is 
why  birds,  such  as  canaries,  are  sometimes  used 
to  test  the  air,  or  gas,  in  mines  under  the  ground. 
If  impure  air,  or  gas,  is  present,  the  canary  be- 
comeg  affected  by  it.  In  this  way  the  men  in  the 
mines  are  warned  of  danger. 

"The  opussum  often  pretends  to  be  dead,  when 
he  is  attacked.  The  best  way  to  make  an  opossum 
come  alive  is  to  drop  him  into  a  pool  of  water. 
Then  watch  him  scramble. 

"But  the  opossum's  safety  is  really  out  of  date. 
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The  little  Spanish  armado,  or  armadillo,  is  protected 
by  his  shield. 

He  can  fool  other  animals  by  playing  dead,  but  he 
cannot  fool  people.  Also,  his  playing  dead  does 
not  protect  him  from  the  wheels  of  a  vehicle  on  the 
highway.  It  is  necessary  for  person  or  animals 
to  be  wide  awake  and  alert  to  be  safe  now  in  the 
presence  of  our  fast  moving  vehicles  and 
machinery. 

"Do  you  know  how  to  tell  the  animals  that  hunt 
for  a  living,  and  those  that  are  hunted  by  other 
animals?  You  can  tell  by  their  eyes.  Wolves, 
foxes,  lions,  tigers,  bears,  dogs,  and  cats,  hunt 
for  a  living.  They  have  eyes  in  the  front  part 
of  their  heads,  and  close  together  so  that  they  can 
look  straight  ahead  intently  at  whatever  they  are 
attempting  to  catch. 
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"Such  animals  as  deer,  squirrels,  and  rabbits 
are  hunted  animals.  They  have  eyes  on  each 
side  of  the  head.  This  gives  them  a  wider  range 
of  sight,  that  they  can  more  readily  see  anything 
that  might  harm  them.  Deer  have  a  keen  sense  of 
smell.  They  nearly  always  run  into  the  wind,  or 
up-wind,  we  call  it.  In  this  way,  the  wind  brings 
the  smell  or  scent  of  an  enemy  to  them. 

"Over  here  we  see  the  Armadillo.  We  call  him 
Senor  Armadillo.  He  is  indeed  interesting  from 
a  safety  standpoint.  His  means  of  protection  gave 
him  his  name. 

"You  have  no  doubt  read  of  the  great  Spanish 
Armada.  The  word  Armada  means  armored.  The 
Spanish  people  who  settled  in  Mexico  had  read  in 
the  history  of  their  country  many  stories  of  this 
large  fleet  of  armored  boats  called  the  Spanish 
Armada.  When  these  Spanish  people  saw  this  lit- 
tle armored  animal  in  Mexico  and  later  in  Texas, 
they  named  him  Armadillo — or  little  armored  fel- 
low. His  head,  his  tail,  and  his  front  feet  are 
armored.  His  bands  of  hard  armor  enable  him  to 
roll  himself  into  a  ball  so  that  no  part  of  him  is 
exposed  outside  of  this  hard  armor.  Nature  has 
indeed  given  him  adequate  safeguards  against 
other  animals  of  the  wild. 

"Nature  has  provided  all  animals  with  means  of 
protecting  their  safety.  Some  are  given  speed  and 
alertness  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their  enemies. 
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Alert  and  with  eyes  set  wide  apart,  the  jackrabbit  depends 
upon  his  alertness  and  speed  to  keep  him  safe  from  his  enemies. 
At  the  first  sign  of  danger  he  bounds  away  at  a  terrific  speed. 

Others  are  provided  with  strength,  or  sharp  claws, 
or  horns,  or  other  means  of  fighting  off  their 
enemies." 

"Look  for  these  things  in  the  animals  and  birds 
you  see.  It  is  very  interesting.  Thank  you  for  your 
attention." 

"What  fun  we  are  having!"  Carolyn  said. 

"It  will  be  just  as  much  fun  every  day  we  are 
here,  too,"  Betty  promised. 

"Had  you  noticed  how  much  safety  we  have 
learned,  Betty?"  Carolyn  asked. 
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"It  is  so  easy  and  so  natural  to  play  safe,  if  we 
just  act  sensibly  and  think  of  ourselves  and 
others,"  Betty  observed. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Things  to  do  at  home 

a.  Find  in  magazines  or  papers,  pictures  of  some  of 
the  animals  or  scenes  spoken  of  in  the  story. 

b.  Observe  birds  or  animals.    See  if  you  can  discover 
any    safety   protection   Nature   has    given   them. 
Bring  pictures  of  them  to  class. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  class 

a.  Make  sentences  illustrating  the  meaning  of  the 
New  Words. 

b.  Tell  three  rules  of  safety  you  found  in  the  story. 
Someone  will  copy  the  best  ones  on  the  black- 
board. 

c.  Name  a  means  of  protection  from  enemies  that  a 
,  deer,  a  mouse,  a  lion  has. 

d.  Discuss  the  habits  of  some  birds  or  animals  you 
have  known. 

3.  Completing  your  work 

a.  Copy  in  your  notebook  the  rules  written  on  the 
board. 
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CHECKING  UP 

1.  Give  the  answers 

a.  Do  you  have  a  separate  box  for  fish  hooks? 

b.  What  are  two  safety  rules  you  observe  while  fish- 
ing? 

c.  Why  should  you  wait  awhile  after  eating  before 
going  in  swimming? 

d.  Do  you  know  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak  when  you 
see  it? 

e.  What  is  meant  by  "posted?" 

g.  Why  must  a  snakebite  be  given  prompt  attention  ? 

f.  Why  do  we  have  a  safety  catch  on  guns? 

h.  Why  did  Mary  put  oil  on  her  shoulders  and  arms  ? 

i.  What  is  a  sand  pocket  in  the  ocean? 

j.  Why  did  Mrs.  Black  caution  Betty  and  Carolyn 

about  eye  strain  in  the  theater? 
k.  Why    do   the   large    cities    have   supervisors   for 

children's  activities  in  the  parks  ? 
1.  Do  you  know  why  the  air  on  a  mountain  is  cool? 

2.  Other  things  to  do 

a.  Tell  some  train  story  you  know  or  have  read. 

b.  Which  place  do  you  think  is  more  dangerous  to 
live — a  large  city,  a  small  town,  or  in  the  country  ? 
Give  three  reasons  why  you  think  so. 

c.  Give  two  reasons  why  some  people  like  to  spend 
their  vacation  in  the  mountains. 
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An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  an  illustration  of  the  subject. 

Animals,  155-156;  protection 
against,  227-239,  230*;  in  zoos, 
319-320;  safety  habits  of,  320- 
325,  322*,  323*;  325*;  when 
bitten  by,  227-239. 

Anti-tetanus  serum,  168 

Armadilla,  324,  323* 

Arm  sling,  211-212;  211* 

Artery,  stopping  bleeding  from, 
258-264;  illustrative  charts, 
260*,  261* 

Artificial  respiration,  applica- 
tion, 247-252,  248*,  249*,  252*, 
281-282;  story  of,  279-282, 
280* 

Asphyxiation,  66-68,  67*;  104- 
108,  105* 

Attics,  dangers  in,  144-147,  145* 

Automobile,  66-70;  conduct  while 
riding,  68-70;  danger  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  66-68,  67* 


Balloon,  toy,  danger  of  choking 
on,  154 

Bandage,  adhesive,  204-205; 
compress,  203,  204,  213,  201*, 
214*;  cravat,  212,  213;  four 
tail,  215-216,  217*;  triangular, 
203,  210-212,  210* 

Barton,  Clara,  188-195,  191* 

Basement,  keeping  safe,  148 

Bathroom,  115-118;  119*;  elec- 
tricity in,  117-118;  prevention 
of  falls,  115-117 

Bicycle,  72-75,  73*;  rules  for  rid- 
ing, 74 

Birds,  321-322 

Bites,  animal,  227-239,  230*;  in- 
sect, 221;  snake,  295-299, 
296*. 


Bleeding,  stopping,  253-268;  (see 

artery,  vein,  capillaries) 
Blood,    characteristics,    256-258; 

amount  in  body,  257 
Boating,  176-177. 
Bones,     broken,     240-246,    242*, 

245* 

Bottles,  153 
Bruise,  224-225 
Burns,  treatment,  218-219 
Bus,  47-56;  boarding,  48-49,  57*; 

passing,  51;  riding  on,  49-55; 

safety  features  of,  56 

Capillaries,  264 

Car,   see   automobile;    street-car 

Carbon  monoxide,  danger  of  in 

automobile,  66-68,  67*;  danger 

from  gas,  107 
Cats,  155-156,  227-231 
Chimney,   holes   in   cause   fires, 

134* 

Christmas,  safety  at,  174-176 
Christmas  tree,  174 
Climbing,  164,  169* 
Compress,   201*,   203,   204,   213, 

214* 

Cords,  electric,  110,  110* 
Cravat  bandage,  212-213 
Curb,  correct  procedure  at,  39, 

63,  154 

Direction,  how  to  tell  in  woods, 

178-180;   180* 
Diving  in  creek,  277,  276* 
Doctors,  as  safety  friends,  5-6 
Dogs,  155-156,  227-239,  230* 
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Dressings,    first    aid,    200-201; 

201*;  hospital,  200-201 
Drowning,  167,  176,  247-250,  281- 

282 

Electricity,  108-112;  appliances, 
108-112;  117,  109*,  110*,  112*; 
danger  from,  in  bathroom, 
117,  119*;  danger  from,  in 
kitchen,  110-112,  112*;  danger 
of  in  kite  flying,  161-163, 
171*;  live  wires,  163* 

Explosions,  empty  containers, 
130;  gasoline  vapors,  129; 
prevention  of  at  school,  97- 
98;  prevention  by  ventilation 
under  buildings,  97-98;  kero- 
sene, 135-138;  137* 

Eye,  treatment  for  dust  parti- 
cles in,  220 

Fainting,  treatment,  218 

Falls,  prevention  of:  in  bath- 
room, 115-117;  in  kitchen,  112; 
in  streetcar,  61-62;  outdoors, 
154;  playing  upstairs,  147, 148, 
149*;  toys,  148;  train,  313-314 

Fan,  117-  118 

Fire,  causes  of,  126-137,  134*; 
cleaning  clothes,  126-127; 
chimney,  133-134;  Christmas 
trees,  174;  emergencies,  124- 
127;  clothing,  124*,  125; 
guarding  against,  138*,  140*; 
in  burning  building,  124,  125*; 
gasoline,  126-131;  kerosene, 
134-137,  135*,  137*;  leaky 
flues,  134*;  matches,  134, 
147-148;  from  paint  or  oil- 
soaked  rags,  134*;  prevention 
of  forest,  182*;  rotten  roofs, 
134;  rubbish,  134;  trash  in  at- 
tic, 144-147,  145* 

Fire  alarm,  how  to  operate,  126; 
in  rural  districts,  137-138 

Firearms,  286-292;  287*;  290*; 
291* 

Fire  drill,  79-81,  80* 


Firemen,  as  safety  friends,  3-5, 
4* 

Fireworks,  175-176,  175* 

First  aid,  185-268;  animal  bites, 
227-239,  230*;  artificial  res- 
piration, 247-252,  248*-249*; 
252*,  279-282,  280*;  bandag- 
ing, 209-218,  210*,  211*,  214*, 
217*;  bone  fracture,  240-246, 
242*,  245*;  common  emer- 
gencies, 218-226,  222*,  223*; 
definition  of,  185;  stopping 
bleeding,  253-,  268,  260*,  261*, 
266*;  why  learn,  197-202. 

First  aid,  kit,  186,  199-206,  201*; 
use  of  kit,  209-226  (see  also 
tournequet,  bleeding,  fracture) 

Fish,  hooks,  273-274;  fins,  275- 
276;  jelly,  see  jelly  fish 

Fishing,  176,  273-276 

Flues,  134,  138* 

Forest,  safety  in,  178-182,  180* 

Forks,  139 

Fourth  of  July,  176-178. 

Fracture,  skull,  225;  bone,  240- 
246,  242*,  245* 


Games,  outdoor,  149-156,  151*, 
156*;  indoor  (see  play  safety) 

Gas,  carbon  monoxide,  66-68, 
67*,  101,  102,  natural,  safe 
use  of,  91-108;  approved  fix- 
tures, 95;  adjustment  of  ap- 
pliances, 101-103;  asphyxia- 
tion from,  104-108;  105*; 
finding  leaks,  95-100,  96*, 
100*;  lighting,  93-94,  94*; 
heater,  installation  of,  100*; 
odor,  98,  99;  valves,  94-95; 
ventilation  for,  98,  99 

Gasoline,  126-131,  140* 

Gauze,  218 

Glass,  153 

Guns,  getting  through  fence 
safely,  289,  290*,  291*;  safe 
carriage  while  hunting,  287- 
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292,  287*;  safe  handling,  289- 
292,  287*,  290*;  291* 

Head,  bruises  on,  225 
Holiday,     safety     on,     172-182; 

175*,  180*,  182* 
Hooks,  see  fishhooks 
Horseback  riding,  154-155 
Hospital,  dressings,  201 
Hunting,     285-299,    287*,    290*, 

291* 
Hydrophobia,  227-239,  230* 

Ice,  play  on,  172-173 
Insect  bites,  treatment  of,  221 
Intersection,  definition  26 
Itch,  198 

Jay-walking,  40,  41* 

Jelly-fish,  306-310;  sting,  treat- 
ment of,  307-310 

Johnston,  Albert  Sydney,  253- 
256 

Kerosene,  134-136,  135*,  137* 
Kite,  158-165,  159*,  171* 
Knives,  139 

Ladder,  climbing,  164,  169* 
Lamps,  kerosene,  134,  135*,  140* 
Lightning,  181 
Lights,  as  traffic  signal,  26-29. 

27*,  42-43,  43*;  on  Christmas 

trees,  174 
Lockjaw,  167,  168 

Machinery,  167;  (see  also  auto, 
car,  bicycle,  bus,  street-car) 

Man  -  of  -  War,  Portugese,  309, 
310;  sting,  treatment  of,  310 

Matches,  147-148 

Medicine  Cabinet,  118,  119*,  188, 
199 


Nails,  dangers  of  lockjaw,  167, 
168. 

New  words,  2,  24,  36,  46,  58,  65, 
71,  76,  82,  90,  114,  123,  132, 
143,  157,  196,  202,  208,  272, 
284,  300,  311 

Nightingale,  Florence,  as  nurse, 
8-13,  9* 

Nurses,  as  safety  friends,  6-8; 
Barton,  Clara,  188-195,  191*; 
Nightingale,  Florence,  8-13,  9* 

Opossum,  safety  protected,  322- 
323;  322* 

Park,  city  safety  in,  316-318; 
swimming  pools,  317-319 

Pasteur,  Louis,  228-229 

Patrols,  highway,  as  safety 
friends,  29,  16*,  83;  school, 
15-17,  16*,  44 

Play,  Christmas  holidays,  174- 
176;  country,  158-169;  Fourth 
of  July,  176-178;  in  and  about 
house,  144-148;  law  of  fair 
play,  184;  outdoors,  149-156, 
in  forest,  178-180;  safety  rules 
for,  153-156 

Poison,  food,   177-178;   labelling 

.  for  medicine  cabinet,  118; 
plants  and  berries,  181;  oak 
and  ivy,  181,  275;  ptomaine, 
178 

Policeman,  at  intersections,  41- 
42;  as  safety  friends  in  traf- 
fic, 25-26;  16* 

Portugese  Man-of-War,  309,310; 
sting  treatment,  310 

Pressure  points,  charts  of,  260*, 
261*;  to  stop  bleeding,^  259- 
268 

Questions,  answer  the,  64;  can 
you  tell,  14,  31,  45,  56,  70,  76, 
86,  113,  123,  131,  156,  170,  182, 
207,  300,  315;  checking  up,  32, 
88,  141,  184,  270;  327;  choose 
the  right  word,  268,  283;  give 
a  reason,  23,  81;  riddles,  140 
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Rabbit,     safety     protection     of, 

324,  325* 

Rabies,  227-239,  230* 
Railroad  crossing,  51-53 
Respiration,  see  artificial  respi- 
ration 

Rib,  broken,  246 
Riding,    automobile,   66-70,   67*; 
bicycle,    72-75,    73*;    on    bus, 
48-56,    57*;    streetcar,    59-63, 
64*;    train,    312-315;    wagon, 
166-167,  166*,  168 
Rubbish,  as  fire  hazard,  134* 
Rugs,    danger    from,     on     slick 
floors,  120-122,  how  to  anchor, 
120,  121* 

Safety,  at  school,  77-87;  club, 
34-36;  definition,  2;  on  school 
grounds,  83-86,  85*;  safety 
rules  for  playgrounds,  86; 
scrapbook,  33;  while  playing, 
144-184;  vacation,  271-326; 
zone,  60 

Safety  friends — doctors,  5-6; 
firemen,  3-5,  4*;  highway  pa- 
trols, 29,  16*;  policemen,  25- 
26,*;  nurses,  6-13,  9*;  scouts, 
18-20,  19*,  21*;  school  patrols, 
15-17,  16*;  signs,  29-31,  30*; 
teachers,  22-23;  traffic  lights, 
26-29,  27* 

Schaeffeur,   Edward,  281 

School,  check  against  gas  explo- 
sions, 97-98;  fire  drill,  79-81, 
81*;  patrols,  15-17,  16*,  44; 
riding  to  in  automobile,  66-70, 
67*;  bicycle,  72-75;  bus  48-56, 
57*;  street-car,  56-63,  64*; 
safety  in  building,  77-79,  80*; 
safety  on  grounds,  83-85,  85*; 
safety  rules  for  play  on 
grounds,  86;  teachers  are 
safety  friends,  22-23;  walking 
to  school,  37-44,  38*,  43*,  44*, 
45*,  87* 

Scissors,  77,  139 

Scrapbook,  33-34 


Scouts,  boy,  18-20;  19*;  girl,  20- 

21,  21*;  oath,  18 
Screens,  139,  147 
Seashore,  at,  301-310;  303* 
Serum,  anti-tetanus,  168;  rabies 

vaccine,  228-239 
Sidewalks,  playing  on,  153-155; 

toys  on,  153 
Signals,   lights,   26-29,   27*;    42- 

43,  43*;  train,  313,  314 
Signs,    safety    messages,    29-31, 

30*,  154;  stop,  39-40 
Skating,   153;   on  ice,   172-173 
Skull,  injury  to,  224-225 
Sledding,  172,  173 
Sling,  arm,  211,  212,  211* 
Snake   bite,   treatment,   295-299, 

296* 
Snakes,    293-295,    294*;    how    to 

treat  bites,  295-299;  296* 
Snow,  play  on,  172,  173 
Splints,   how  to  apply,   241-245, 

242*,  245* 
Sprains,  treatments  of,  221-224, 

222*,  223* 

Stepladder,  139,  164 
Stings,    insect,    206,    221;    jelly- 
fish,  306-309 
Storm ;  181 

Stoves,  gasoline  and  kerosene, 
137 

Street,  154;  crossing  (see  walk- 
ing, play) 

Street-car,  59-63,  64*;  alighting 
from,  62-63,  64*;  boarding, 
60,  61;  conduct  on,  61-62,  64* 

Suggested  activities,  14,  23,  31, 
46,  58,  65,  71,  76,  82,  87,  113, 
123,  132,  141,  156,  170,  183, 
196,  202,  208,  226,  239,  246, 
252,  269,  284,  300,  311,  315, 
326 

Sunburn,  176,  302-303,  303*; 
treatment  of,  219 
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Swimming,  176-177,  177*,  277- 
278;  276*;  at  the  seashore, 
303*,  303-304;  in  the  pool, 
317-319 


Vapors,  gasoline,   126-131;    140* 
Veins,  how  to  stop  bleeding  from, 

264-267,  266* 
Veterinarian,  234-235 


Teachers,  22-23 

Tetanus,   167,  168 

Tourniquet,  262-263,  as  con- 
stricting band  for  snakebite, 
296-299;  296* 

Toys,   148,    149* 

Traffic,  friends  to  safety  in, 
25-31,  16*,  27*,  30*  (see  also 
walking  and  riding) 

Train,  safety  aboard,  312-315 

Triangular  bandage,  203,  210- 
212,  210* 

Umbrella,  how  to  carry,  50,  57* 


Vacation,  271-326;  fishing,  176, 
273-276;  hunting,  285-299, 
287*,  290*,  291*;  seashore, 
301-310,  303*;  swimming,  176- 
177;  177*,  277-278;  276* 

Vaccination,  for  rabies,  227-239 


Wagons,  riding  in,  166-168,  166* 

Walking,  37-45;  38*,  41*,  43*, 
44*,  45*;  along  highway,  52- 
53,  57*;  crossing  highway,  47- 
50;  56*  side-road,  54*;  cross- 
ing streets,  37-45,  41*,  38*, 
43*,  44*,  45*,  63,  87*;  jay- 
walking, 40,  41*;  patrol  guid- 
ance, 44;  policeman  at  corner, 
41-42;  signal  lights,  42-43,  43* 

Well,   139-140 

Wheels,  beware  of,  166-167, 
166* 

Woods,  hazards  of,  178-182;  how 
to  tell  directions  in,  178-180, 
180*;  lost  in,  178-181 

Wounds,  kinds,  236 

X-ray,  225,  246 

Zone,  safety,  60 
Zoo,  visit  to,  320-327 


